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ARMSTRONG’S NEW BOOKS 


W. Robertson Nicoll W. E. Geil 
Reginald J. Campbell Geo. Adam Smith 
James Denney Geo. Matheson 
Send for 16-page Illustrated List—‘‘The December Books” 


RAMSAY’S 
LETTERS TO THE 
SEVEN CHURCHES 


10 December 1904 





Obscure verses and 
difficult phrases are 
made clear, and the 
precise thought of the 
writers rendered plain. 


The American 
Standard 


Revised Bible 


**The best translation of 
the Bible ever published in 
the English language.”’ 





W. M. Ramsay 





In their Relation to the Places and History of Each. 
By PROF. W. M. RAMSAY, LL.D., D.C.L., of Aberdeen 
and Oxford; author of ‘‘ The Church in the Koman 
Empire,” ** St. Paul the Traveler, &. In this book 
one of to-day’s greatest scholars, the occupant of a 
uniquely brilliant position in England, publishes his 
masterpiece. Fully illus., cloth, cr. 8vo, net $7. Post.20¢. 


GEO. ADAM SMITH’S = 4274 Other Sermons. By the author of “ The Histori- 


cal Geography of the Holy Land,” ‘*The Minor 
FORGIVENESS Prophets,” &c. New work by this celebrated Glasgow 
OF SINS 


Over 80 styles. Thisis the only edition author- 
ized by the American Revision Committee, and 
their endorsement is on back of title page Ask 
for Standard Edition, 35c. to $12. 


Sold by all booksellers. Catalogue and specimen 
pages sent free. Address 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


professor is an event of theological importance. These 
chapters are on Dr. Smith’s favorite topics and notable 
for their masterful thought and style. 

Cloth, Crown 8vo., Net $1.25. Postage r2c. 


i = By REGINALD J. CAMPBELL, the world known Minis- 

ang P ter of the CITY TEMPLE, LONDON. Brilliant, incisive, 
: striking, these new discourses bring home to every read- 

ADDRESSED TO er the wonderful convincing power of Joseph Parker’s 
INDIVIDUALS great young successor. Cloth, Cr.8vo. Net $1.25. Post.12¢. 


Witty, trenchant, true, this book tells the unbiassed. 

Story of the young a author who crossed the 

entire breadth of China under the special protection of 

WM. EDGAR GEIL’S the Imperial Government, with the indomitable purpose 

A YANKEE of seeing missions as pt = “ Probably the best con- 

temporaneous account of the common peoples’ daily life 

ON THE YANGTZE in China.’— The Nation, N. Y. Magnificently Illus- 

trated with 100 full page half tones. Cloth, Crown 8vo, 
net $1.50. Postage 16¢. 


Publishers 
37 E. 18th Street, New York 














ROBERTSON The — ae Devotional 
NICOLL’S ommentary 
Successor to The Expositor’s Bible. 
GREAT NEW First two volumes by JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
COMMENTARY I. Colossians and Thessalonians. Il. Ephesians, ; 


Beautifully bound, cr. vo. 


Coulson Kernahan’s 
The Face Beyond the Door 
Marcus Dods: “It conveys an impression of immortal- 
ity which mere argument generally fails to produce!”’ 


Net. $1.25 per volume. 


WILDE’S 
Bible Pictures 


Our Bible pictures have found a place in 


400,000 SOLD 
OF THE PRED- 
ECESSORS TO 


thousands of schools and homes, because they Written with a touch of genius, dealing with this great 
are, without a doubt, the finest collection ever question, this bock will be talked about, preached 
published. , about and everywhere discussed—it will afford a vision 
We already have a list of over 500 sub- 
jects, and are constantly adding to it. These of the unscen to many eyes. 
: Beautifully bound in Art Boards, Net, got. Post. 4¢. j 


pictures can be used in connection with the 
International or any special series of lessons, 
and will be found so to illustrate the text that 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD LEAVES FOR QUIET HOURS 





the mind will more readily comprehend the 
thought involved in it. Price, 1 cent 
each. No orders received for less than ten 
copies. Size of card, 6x8 inches, 


COLORGRAPHS 


The best carbon print fails to give an echo 
of the rich harmony of color which is the chief 
glory of the masterpieces of pictorial art; but 
our new series of pictures, “ The Colorgraphs,” 
reproduce the originals faithfully, both in 
formand incolor, in all their richness, strength, 
and delicacy. 

The “Colorgraphs” are §x 10 inches in 
size, and each is enclosed in a neat deckle- 
edged portfolio, Price, 35 cents each. 

Catalogues and lists sent free on request. 


W.A. WILDE COMPANY 


Western Brancw 120 Boyrtston Sr. 
CHICAGO BOSTON 


NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


By Geo. C Sreseins. 
30c. a copy, postpaid. $25 per 100. 
Returnable Sample free to Pastors, etc. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO.,Chicago-New York 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 




















IRVING R. WOOD, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical 
Theology at Smith Cullege. A Study in the His- 
tory of Religion. Net $1.25. Postage 12c. 


FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK 

Rev. G. H. MORRISON, author of ‘Sunday Even- 
ings in a City Pulpit’ and ‘Sun Rise.” A series 
of expositions written with the author's well known 
charm and power, It is a larger and more authori- 
tative work than any he has yet issued. $1.75. 
CHRISTIAN FAITH IN AN AGE OF 
SCIENCE 

WM. NORTH RICE, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Geology at Wesleyan University. Second Edition 
now ready. Net $1.50. Postage 18c. 


30 YEARS IN MADAGASCAR 
Rev. T. T. MATTHEWS, THE JOHN G. PATON 
of the Indian Ocean. $1.75. 


THE LIFE OF E. J. PECK AMONG 
THE ESKIMOS 


A novel missionary tale of adventure and daring. 
$1.75. 

THE MASTER’S QUESTIONS TO HIS 
D Ss 

Rev. G. H. KNIGHT. Reverent, fresh, strong, 
this book is a model of it’s kind. $1.50. 


THE LIFE AND IDEALS OF JOHN 


x 
By JAMES STALKER, D.D., author of “Imago 
Christi,” &c. John Knox is ers a picturesque 
gure but Dr. Stalker has brought new light and 
»wer to the study of his motives and id 
$1.00 net. 





GEO. MATHESON, D.D. A beautiful new book 
by the author of ‘Representative Men of the 
Bible,” **Portrait of C t,”’ &c. Special bind- 
ing. $1.25. 

ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF THE 
LAST THINGS 

The Cunningham Lectures for 1904. Rev. H. A. A’ 
KENNEDY. A new scholaidly work by a rising 
theologian and in a new field. $2.25. 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF JESUS 
The A. B. Bruce Lectures, 1904. Rev. LEWIS A. 
MUIRHEAD. $1.75. 


QUESTIONS OF FAITH 

A Series of Lectures on the Creed. By Prin. 
Lindsay, Drs. James Denney, Carnegie Simp- 
son, Marcus Dods, James Orr, &e. Popular 4 
form yet the result of renowned scholarship, and. 
delivered to enormous British audiences. $1.50. 


THE APOSTLES OF OUR LORD 
Rev. J. G. GREENHOUGH. An ideal book for any- 
one ers a study of these representative 
men of the New Testament. $1.50., 


THE MAGNETISM OF 

A Study in our Lord's Missionary Methods. Rev. 
JNO. SMITH, D.D. Author of ‘The Integrity of 
Scripture.” $1.75. 

THE LIFE OF HUGH PRICE HUGHES 
Rescuer of the East London Slums. By HIS 
DAUGHTER. 

The ideals, triumphs and achievements of this 
great English Wesleyan will be an inspiration to 
every reader. $3.00 net. 





A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, - 3 and 5 West 18th Street, NEW YORK. 
ei] 








DD. D., Oakland, Cal. 





“I think The Congregationalist is all right. I get more out of it 
than out of any other two religious papers, and I take a whole bunch 
of them covering several denominations. I have no suggestions to 
offer except that you go right on, and God bless you for doing your 
work in religious journalism so well.”—RrEv. CHARLES R. BROWN, 


World-wide Praise for The Congregationalist 


“T have been cancelling my subscriptions to some publications, 
but do not feel that Ican spare The Congregationalist.”—D. 8S. HAM- 
ILTON, London, Ont. 

“Your recent issues have been triumphs of newspaper and of 
literary art. It is perhaps never too late to send congratulations on 


success.”—REV. ARTHUR H. SMITH, Pang-chuang, Te Chou. 


SPECIAL—Free for balance of this year to Netw subscribers for 1905, at $2.00 
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SCRIBNER’S BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 





The New John Fox Book 


Christmas Eve 


ON 


Lonesome 
By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


luthor of * The Little Shepherd of 


Kingdom Come.” 


“*Six of the best short stories 
ever written by any modern 
author.”—Newark Adrertiser. 


‘“*They play upon the reader’s 
emotions and hold his fascinated 
attention.”— Boston Herald. 

“Tt is a great gift to be able to 
tell stories such as these.’’— Salt 
Lake Tribune. 





‘*He has no superior in the 
world as a master of pen-draw- 
ing.”’—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Ohe 
Gibson 
Book 


1904 


$4.20 net (expressage extra). 





vright, 1904, by Charles Seribner’s Sons 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


‘** His style grows constantly in breadth and authority, and 
we hope he may long be spared to a world which needs such 
art as his to keep it sweet.”—Vew York Evening Post. 


Edition de luxe (limited) $10.00 net. 


New Poems by Dr. Van Dyke 


Music 


AND 


Other Poems 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


“* The collection shows emphat- 
ically and conclusively that 
Henry Van Dyke has few com- 
panions in the qualities that dis- 
tinguish his verse from the many 
effusions with which the market 
is flooded. There are countless 
things which show that sponta- 
neous sentiment and feeling that 
are necessary te produce true 
poetry. This volume of poetry 
will give him a surer foothold in 
the rank of the foremost men 
of American Jetters.”— Newark 
Daily Advertiser. 








Beautifully Illustrated in colors, 
12mo, $1.50. 


$1.00 net. (Postage 10 cents.) 








“IT IS MORE THAN INTERESTING; IT ISIMPORTANT ” 


The Undercurrent 
By ROBERT GRANT 


“If ‘The great American Novel’ must not be, of necessity, a 
whole library of novels, we should say that in ‘ The Undercurrent’ 
Judge Grant had come perilously near writing it.” 

—New York Times Saturday Review 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE FIRST BOOK ON THE WAR IN THE EAST 


With Kuroki in Manchuria 
By FREDERICK PALMER 


“The production of a correspondent who got to the front and 
doggedly stayed there and had eyes to see and the skill to describe 
what he saw.”—New York Evening Sun. 





24 Illustrations. New Maps. $1.50 net. (Postage 14 cents.) 


FRANK H. ‘The story of the extraor- 





Poems of Childhood 




















The Strategy of HENRY ~The Last Hope 
Great Railroads FIELD PARRIS MERRI- “Might be called the au- 


MAN thor’s masterpiece.”—N. ¥ 
Illustrated Evening Sun. 
$1.50 


SPEAR-_ dinary struggles of the last 
MAN five years for supremacy in 
With nine control among American By =e FIELD HENRY The Golden Bowl 
31-30 net, ‘ailroads and of or ge Iilustrated in Colors by JAMES A thoroughly dramatic 
j (Postage 14°Pment and rebuilding o MAXFIELD PARRISH Two work of unaffected simplic- 
cents.) the trans-continental sys- caine ity end nafumainene. 
tems. A work “ a “One of the most beautiful books of the year.” $2.50 
and dramatic interest, cov- Sian ani Coaiia pl 
ering the recent history of The Food of the 
railway life and operation ae Gods 
ee WELLS Pia his best in imagina- 
AUGUS- ° $1.50 ion, 1 umor, satire and pa- 
TUS C. History of Ernest Thompson Seton thos.”"—Cleretand Plain 
BUELL Andrew Jackson AMA oS ealer. 
Two vol- ‘ This biography will take ee * 
pos ag a foremost place among the NELSON The Soldier of the 
ted a books of the present sea- LLOYD Valley 
| xpress= ded P*hi hi "€88. 
age extra.) 8on.”—Philadelphia Press oe aan ‘Vital and vigorous, a 
| human picture.”— Brooklyn 
} A Parody Eagle. 
Anthology ‘ 
CARO- W. W. 
LYNE ~ “A book which bubbles cuss _Dialstone Lane 
| WELLS ’~ with fun from cover to enti Takes its place immedi- 
Leather, cover, which is so full of ously Il- ately among the author’s 
$i-sOnet. humor, indeed, that the iso. most striking examples of 
S148 nt. reader will be apt to forget inimitable humor. 
(Postage its serious purpose.” — 
10cents.) Prooklyn Eagle. Emanuel Burden, 














AS ee eee 

hy Beoe eit Ww be eas h 
: , Illustrated 9 ‘ Wi e place that no 
i The Southerner S M O N A R Cc H by G. K. E satire has been able to fill 
f e. oi) ‘ 2 Fy 

THOMAS Problem THE BIG BEAR OF TALLAC Ae. -geeengea nen eee 

= Presenting a conservative “ 4 vivid and fascinating story.” — Detroit Free Press. Speaker. 

pp Southerner’s views on the ‘* Another of those vivid stories of animal life which 

25. i ; ‘ . 
pe ll eg pegerty b Ae have made Mr. Seton so popular among young people.” . i A Divorce 
.) : , ? 
13 cents.) aibiek”. tie: deen! be —Outlook. mors page A brilliant novel dealing 





XUM 


which those relations have 
come about. 





Over 100 Drawings. $1.25 net. (Postage 12 cents.) 








with new social conditions 
in France. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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HOLIDAY FICTION and GIFT BOOKS 


THE SEASON'S BEST BOOKS 































‘* Anne Warner has given us the rare delight of a book that 
is extremely funny,” says the Philadelphia Ledger of 


SUSAN CLEGG 


and Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop 


**It had the distinction of a third impression on the day of 
its publication, and proves beyond a doubt that the American 
—— are quick to recognize. appreciate and award genuine 

umor.”—New York Evening Post. 
With Frontispiece, 227 pages. 12mo, $1.00, postpaid. 


? 


THE WOLVERINE SWEET PEGGY 


An uncommonly vivid novel A winsome old-fashioned 
of early Michigan, with athor- | love story, with a baffling 
oughly human love story. By | heroine. By LINNIE SARAH 
ALBERT L. LAWRENCE. I] HARRIS. Illustrated. 280 
lustrated. 341 pages, I2mo, pages. 12mo, $1.50. 
$1.50. 


THE WOOD CARVER OF ’LYMPUS 


Fourth Edition of M. E. WALLER’s strong, helpful, New 
England story. 

The Independent, New York says: ‘‘It is all told with a 
primitive sweetness that is refreshing in these days when every 
writer cultivates the clever style.” 


‘With Frontispiece. 11 pages, 12mo, $1.50. 


ROMA BEATA By Maud Howe 


Frank and unconventional, amusing and instructive letters 
from the Eternal City, by a keen observer. Illustrated from 
drawings by John Elliott and from photographs. 362 pages. 
Svo, gilt top, in box, $2.50 net; Postpaid, $2.70. 


THE YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS 


An unbiased book of literary criticism and a trustworthy 
guide to the earnest work of our later poets. By JEessiEc B. 
RITTENHOUSE. With 14 portraits. I2mo, gilt top, $1.50 
net: Postpaid. 81.65. 


** The Most Valuable Biography of the Season.” 


Moncure D. Conway’s Reminiscences 


“ A larger, richer, truer life chronicled with more wealth of detail 
and greater charm of simple and direct narration, embellished with 
timely anecdote, it would be hard to find. The writer’s memor 
seems to be an inexhaustible storehouse of reminiscences which 
cannot fail to please.”—[ The Dial, Chicago. 2 vols. With portraits. 
$6.00 net. Postage 43 cents. 


Essays on a Burning Issue in this Country. 


Bliss Perry’s The Amateur Spirit 


“Not only in sport and athletics, but in literature, business and the 
professions, modern conditions demand a combination of strict 
professional —s with the generous outlook upon life and the 
human curiosity and eagerness, which are the best endowment of 
the amateur.” $1.25 net. Postage, 9 cents. 


Essays of Inestimable Value to Students, Teachers and Purents. 


LeBaron R. Briggs’s Routine and Ideals 


“The best thing education can do is to make moral character 
efficient through mental discipline, a theme the author keeps in 
view throughout the new book.’’—[Boston Advertiser. $1.25 net. 
Postage, 9 cents. 


The “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin”? of the Dog. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s Trixy 


“Tt goes straight to the heart, and ought to do great good. It is 
tender, sweet and tremendously intense and earnest, and is full of 
Mrs. Ward’s delicacy and wit.”—[New York Evening Post. With 
frontispiece. $1.50. 


The Story of a Wonderful Filial Devotion. 


Edith Rickert’s The Reaper 


“So impressive are Miss Rickert’s accounts of the Shetland char- 
acter, so vivid her pictures of their alternating happy and sordid 
lives that we may accept ‘ The Reaper’ as one of the notable books 
of the season.”’—[ Boston Transcript. $1.50. 








Wholesome, Light-hearted Stories for Little Children 


Abbie Farwell Brown’s 
The Flower Princess 
‘** The characters and scenes are very real, and the charm of Miss 


Brown's style is certain to hold the :eader, be he old or young.”— 
[Boston Transcript. Mlustrated. $1.00. 












Published by LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 











An attractive Holiday Bulletin will be mailed free by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers, 2°3'R2w vork 

















ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR WINTER READING 



























Dames and Daughters of 
the French Court 


By GERALDINE BROOKS. 
Author of “ Dames and Daughters of Colonial Days.” 
Illustrated, 12mo0, $1.50 net. (Postage, 15 cents.) 
Many interesting feminine figures cluster about the throne 


of France and exert an influence upon her history. This is a 
treatment of an attractive theme from a new viewpoint. 


Morris’s Poetical Works 


Edited by PROF. PERCY R. COLWELL. 
Svo, 82.00 upwards. 

William Morris was one of the few great poets of the Vic- 
torian era. This volume contains the best of his works in gen- 
erous selection, and will tend to widen his circle of American 
readers. 





The Greek Poets 


An Anthology edited by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 
8v0, 82.00 upwards. 

This volume includes the choicest examples in English of 
Greek poetry from many sources, each poet’s work being pre- 
fixed by a biographical sketch. The fullest and most repre- 
sentative selection yet made, and will be found of great value 
in the class-room and private library. 


Life of Dean Farrar 


By his son, DR. R. A. FARRAR. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 2.00 net. (Postage, 20 cents.) 


Among the interesting life stories of great men this book 
takes prominent _ It is the only authorized biography 
~ ok famous Churchman, and throws new light upon his 
period. 





Stories of Robin Hood 


By J. WALKER McSPADDEN. 


Illustrated, 16mo, 60 cents 
(Children’s Favorite Classics. ) 


Stories of King Arthur 


Edited by U. WALDO CUTLER. 


5 Illustrated, 16mo, 60 cents. 
(Children’s Favorite Classics.) 


Twenty Famous Naval 
Battles 


By E. K. RAWSON, Supt. U. S. Naval War Records. 
12 mo, illustrated, #2.00. 


The children especially will greatly enjoy this A new text of these fine old tales of chivalry, | This popular book of battles. from Salamis to 


re-telling of the merry tales of Robin Hood. It isa | based closely upon the 


Morte d’Arthur” but 


Santiago—a “ Creasy on the Sea’”’—is now available 


new prose version based directly upon the ancient | using simple language adapted to younger read- | in a single-volume edition, with numerous maps 
ers. 


ballads. 





| and illustrations. 





NEW HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN. 


“ The Twentieth Century Juveniles,” a new series by the 4? seal F, 
incloth. 60 cents each, ? 


Little Metacomet 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
The pathetic story of a little Indian prznee, the son of King 


Philip, and his friendship for a pioneer family and life in the 
forest. 


Stories of the Good Greenwood 
By CLARENCE HAWKES. 
New tales of the woodland and field by the entertaining 


writer of “ The Little Foresters.”’ Fuli of charm and vivid 
description. 





yee | best authors. Finely illustrated and handsomely bound 


net. Postage, 10 cents 


Dorothy’s Spy 


By JAMES OTIS. 


An exciting account of the first Fourth of July celebration, 
and of a British soldier whom two little girls aided to escape. 


It All Came True 


By MARY F. LEONARD. 


There is a princess in this “ make-believe” story of modern 
city life—likewise some very attractive children neighbors. 








Complete New Catalogue Sent on Request. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-8 West Broadway, New York. 
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a 


Y gpwe- is always one by which the rest are measured. Inthe magazine 
world, that one has always been and is to-day THE CENTURY. Ask 
writers where their best productions were first offered; ask editors which 
magazine they would rather conduct; ask public men where articles carry 
most influence; ask artists where they would prefer to be represented; ask 
the public what magazine is the first choice among people of real influence, 
and the answer to each question is the same: THE CENTURY. 


Ambassador The Most 


White's GREAT FICTION YEAR Superb 
Reminiscences Color-work 
of his Mission een. Ever Seen 
to Germany T Prag: ina 
1897-1902 Er ' \2 pa Magazine 
* DT Steno rs ‘S: + 
The SE Ae So Ca Illustrated 
Associated lg : Oe Articles 
Press Oi senian Qo tame on 
Described Qe wORELe ah Important 
by its pee: bs , Public 
Manager MRS. HUMPHRY WAR Buildings 
‘ KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN + 


ALICE HEGAN RICE Valuable 
Remarkable Author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’’ Articl 
Articles SHORT STORIES BY — 
is P on Science 
on the Rudyard Kipling Ruth McEnery Stuart Irving Bacheller 
Great Anthony Hope Joel Chandler Harris Elliott Flower and Travel 
4 Marion Crawford Eden Phillpotts E. W. Townsend PT 
Inventions Jack London Julian Hawthorne T. Jenkins Hains Sidelights 
Written Owen Wister John oe Peart oh on the 
by th Elizabeth Robins Gouverneur Morris ooth Tarkington 
leon Myra Kelly Miriam Michelson and many others, pessoas 








3 rt Va ae 
Ze ; 





Inventors 








TO BEGIN IN THE CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER 


**SANDY’’ 


By the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


‘‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch" and ‘‘ Lovey Mary” to America in search of his fortune, the scene for the most 
have been two of the most popular books ever issued. The part being laid in a country town in Kentucky. It is a 
new story deals with a young Scotch-Irish boy who comes readable, witty, and at times a dramatic love-story. 


i SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF THIS PAPER 


We are making a special offer which will enable numbers are magnificently illustrated — the finest 
you to have fourteen numbersof THECENTURY magazine issues of the year. 
$4 for the price of twelve. The new volume of Take THE CENTURY for one year and you 
* THE CENTURY begins with November, and_ will know why it is universally considered “the 
% if you will send a year’s subscriptionto begin best magazine in the world.” 
Ay with January,1905, youcan have, free of charge, Remit the subscription price, $4.00, to the 
. November and December (1904) numbers, publishers, or subscribe through any dealer, “ 
and so begin the volume. The two free calling his attention to this offer. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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HOLIDAY 


All of these books are published by 
The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


_The Season's Gift Book The Best New Fiction 
ITALIAN THE ROSE OF OLD ST. LOUIS 


A novel which is selling among the very best books of the year. 


The scene is laid in old St. Louis, in Washington, and in Paris, 
and one follows the adventures of the dainty Pelagie and the un- 
named hero with keen delight. Written by Mary Dillon ; illus- 


trated by Castaigne and Relyea. Price $1.50. 








YY ’ _ Tce 

ey AND THEIR GARDENS | | FATA MORGANA | 

: A novel by the famous illustrator, André Castaigne,—a story of 
A e Pic ae American art studentsin Paris. Itis astriking and unhackneyed 
Pext by pomiaee ah narrative, romantic and picturesque ; it deals with a fascinating 
EDITH WHARTON MAXFIELD PARRISH phase of Parisian life, and also witha certain heroic myth of one 
of the little countries bordering on the Adriatic. Mr. Castaigne 
has made nearly sixty pictures for this, his first novel. Price $1.50. 


THE MADIGANS 


Appropriate as a gift to all lovers of art and beauty, 


to travelers, and to the owners of country homes; aca oc re i he 

oS s z Se ik ae nie ; ere is the latest story by Miriam Michelson, who wrote ‘‘In the 
unquestionably the most beautiful art book of the Bishop's Carriage.’ In a most piquant and amusing way it re- 
year; its illustrations are wonderful pictures In full cords the adventures ofa family of girls living in a Nevada town. 
é The illustrations are by Orson Lowell. Price $1.50. 


TILLIE: A MENNONITE MAID 


An absorbing story of the Pennsylvania Dutch, universally con- 
sidered one of the best novels ofthe year. The Mew York Even- 


PR E S | D E NTIAL PRO 5 LE M S ing Post says, ‘‘ Tillie is worth knowing.” The writer is Mrs. 
Price $ R. Martin, and Mrs. Shinn furnishes the pictures. 
Price $1.50. 
By Grover Cleveland 
Ex-President of the United States FOUR ROADS TO PARADISE 
A delightful novel by Maud Wilder Goodwin,—full of epigram 
and written with exquisite finish. Lilian Whiting considers it 


color and in tint. Price $6.00 net ; postage 27 cents. 











May be most appropriately used as a gift book for a man inter- 








of , ested in the problems of government which it so ably discusses. ‘the best book of the year.’’ Illustrated by Keller. Price $1.50. 
wes : ) 
Price $1.80 net ; postage 16 cents. 
ORDER No. 11 
WE es If you want to read what many critics call the best Civil War 
Ye story yet written, get a copy of this remarkably interesting novel 


4 TT ENERY STITART by Caroline Abbot Stanley. It is also a thrilling love story. 
BY RUTH McENERY STUART Illustrated by Edwards. Price $1.50. 


THE RIVER’S THE GRAY WORLD 
CHILDREN pg aires oh Se ts te tohanont of ea ae 


) one of the finest stories of its kind ever written. The author is 
The latest book by this popular writer,— an idy]l Evelyn Underhill. Price $1.50. 


/ of the Mississippi River, full of humor and of tender ELLEN AND MR. MAN 





: e sentiment. Illus. by H. C. Edwards. Price $1.00. 
Th: ty The latest novel by Gouverneur Morris, author of ‘‘ Aladdin 
“vf Sé, x Saree O'Brien,'’—a delicious tale of asweet girl and her two lovers, one 
<é U New Illustrated Edition a fine young Frenchman, the othera lovable littlelad. Price $1.25. 
¢ 
7) SONNY THE STAYING GUEST 
~~ tii : = sae ‘ 7 ae Carolyn Wells’s latest and, as many think, her very best story. 
As A beautiful edition with pictures by Fanny Y. Cory. : One of ““This most charming book,” the 4/sany Times-Union calls it. 
re ee Mrs. Stuart’s most popular books, thirteen large editions of Ladybird is a captivating little maid. Illustrated by W. Gran- 
7 which have been issued. ‘‘ Sonny ” is a monologue spoken by ville Smith. Price $1.50. 
¥, . “1 e ° ® on e ¢ 
TA Gish > an Arkansas father, telling the story of his son’s life from 
if yi babyhood to maturity. Beautiful binding. Price $1.25. WHEN PATTY WENT TO COLLEGE 


A jolly, naturally told story of a lovable girl whose cleverness 
enabled her to clear her path of some of thecrumpled rose-leaves 
of college life. ‘‘ Patty is a creation,’’ says Book News. Written 


% by Jean Webster; illustrated by C. D. Williams. Price $1.50. 
THACKERAY’S LETTERS | | 223 ee an 
TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY The latest novel by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, author of ‘‘ The 


Rescue." ‘‘ One of the cleverest novels of the season—or of many 

















A delightful collection of intimate letters from the great novelist to seasons," says Eleanor Hoyt in Zhe Lamp. Price $1.50. 
the Baxter family of New York, telling the story of his two visits 3 
to America, _ Issued in beautiful form and richly illustrated witlt For Sale Everywhere. 


original drawings by Thackeray. No charge for postage 
Price $1.50 net; postage 10 cents, on these novels. THE CENTURY Co. 
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BOOKS | 


They may be had of booksellers or will be 
sent by the publishers, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A 








THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


Exquisite little volumes in embossed leather bindings. 
Each one put upina box, dainty and beautiful. Price $1.00 each. 
NEW ISSUES THIS SEASON 
“AS YOU LIKE IT” * ROMEO AND JULIET” 
By William Shakspere 
AN OLD ENGLISH CHRISTMAS by Washington Irving 
OTHER ISSUES 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam Epictetus 
Socrates Rip Van Winkle 
Thoughts of Pascal A Christmas Carol 
Rab and His Friends The Cricket on the Hearth 
Poor Richard’s Almanack Marcus Aurelius 
Odes of Horace The Rivals 

She Stoops to Conquer, and others 


©6 oy ~ r ‘ 
Tue Fruir or YeEArs oF Strupy’’ 


THE YOUTH 
| OF WASHINGTON 


Told in the Form of an Autobiography 


By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


Author of ‘‘ Hugh Wynne” 


A splendid gift for one who is interested in Washington. 
It gives one the impression of a genuine biography, and it 
makes one more interested in Washington than ever be- 
fore. Much of the book is in Washington’s own language. 
PRICE $1.50 
A Set of Dr. Mitchell’s Books Makes a Delightful 
Christmas Gift. Tenvolumes, price $15.00. 














A NEW BROWNIE BOOK 


IN THE PHILIPPINES 

Verse and Pictures by Palmer Cox 
Six Brownie books have been issued and 
here is the seventh,—many people think it 








Books of Verse 


By MARY MAPES DODGE 














** Poems and Verses.”” A new volume containing all of Mrs. Dodge’s the best of all It is not only amusing but 

new and recent verses with many delightful things with which people are ° tial ea lea! of fiddle 2, 6 

already familiar. Price $1.20 net; postage 8c. 7 it contains a great deal of hidden infor- 
By JAMES W COMB R Y = 7 = mation about the Philippines. Price $1.50. 

“Poems Here at Home.’’ Containing some of Mr. Riley’s best and 

most popular work. Illustrated by Kemble. Price $1.50. ‘* Rubdiyat of 





Doc Sifers.”” Illustrated by Relyea. Price $1.50. 


By RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
“Five Books of Song,”’ $1.50. “‘A Christmas Wreath,’’—a collection 
of Mr. Gilder’s poems appropriate to Christmas-time and beautifully 
issued. $1.4onet; postage 7c. 


A GREAT ATHLETIC STORY FOR BOYS 


BABY ELTON, QUARTER-BACK 


Just the book to give to a boy who is interested in football and base- 
ball. Written by Leslie W. Quirk. Beautifully illustrated. $1.25. 


The Very Best Books For Young Folks 

















Mary’s Garden 

and How it Grew 
Interesting and helpful—it gives the 
practical details of garden-making 
in the form of a story. By Frances 
Duncan. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 


Marjorie 
and Her Papa 


Lucy and 
Their Majesties 


A nonsense story of Madame Tus- 
saud’s wax notables restored to life; 
by B. L. Farjeon. Beautifully 
illustrated. $1.50. 


Captain John Smith 


A new life of the great explorer, 


St. Nicholas Volumes 
Bound volumes of St. Nicholas 
Magazine for the past year. Two 
superb books full of pictures, $4.00. 


Animal Stories 
Six books of the best animal stories 


that have appeared in St. Nicholas: 
“About Animals,”’ “‘Cat Stories,” 


Send for the 


CLASSIFIED LIST 
of books for boys and girls 
telling for what age and 



































XUM 


set . simply, clearly and accurately writ- mgt $ : oy » hee ° ZX 
An exquisite book for a very little ae J) oe ’ va a y “Stories of Brave Dogs,” ‘‘ Lion SEX they are best adapte a. 7 
girl. Ouaint humor, real childlike < by Pedocar congress Illustrated. and ‘Ficer Stotles,”* “Panthex Sto- J ip ey 
fun, good pictures. New edition this 1.20 net, postage r1¢. ries,’’ and “Bear Stories.”’ 65c. each. Address, y 
season. $1.00. Elinor Arden, wa "TTIR VCO rk "i 
A Japanese Story Royalist Baby Days THE CENTURY CO. ° ) 
ng la Basin, or °F aaa A charming story founded upon an The standard book for little bits UNION SQUARE, 4 
to Merchant Prince.’ Translatec actual incident in the life of Princess of children. Stories, pictures and bin te re eorry / 
from a well-known Japanese author. Henrietta Anne. By Mary Con- verse. Edited by >in Mapes NEW YORK CITY ik > f 
Illustrated by George Varian. $1.25. stance DuBois. Illustrated. $1.50. Dodge. $1.50. A 
PAO SI 
THE BIBLE FOR CHILDREN - 
Nats << 
6é b4 : : fs 
Recommended by The Best Possible Christmas Gift’’ } 
sishop Henry C. Potter ‘ , y P . f 
Bishop Epwarp G. ANDREws Just the book you have been looking for,—the Bible with parts omitted which ( es 
» witty ~» T Ears = . . . . y Lame \s3 
add Enon ole ty D.D. careful parents omit when reading aloud to their children; chapters and verses 
Vv. JOST: OTRONG, «DV. . . “7 e . . 
Rev. L. Clank rosa D.D. disregarded; the text in story form; the life of Jesus put together in a continuous OP 
Rev. Donatp SaGe Mackay, D.D. account taken from the four Evangelists. Issued in beautiful form, the text in red op ee 
Rev. Cuartes F, Tuwinc, D.D and black, with full-page pictures from the Old Masters, in tint. Price $3.00. "\ 
and many others 7 
<> 
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<, S' NICHOLAS 
_. FOR-YOUNG-FOLKS+1905 


“I do not know any publication where a bright-minded child can get so much 
profit as in its fascinating pages.”— Hon. JOHN HAY, Secretary of State. 


TOTHING in the world of literature will equal S# /Vicholas in 1905 for young folks. 
1 brighter, more fascinating, more helpful, than ever before,— the joy of healthy boys and girls and a 


blessing to the lonely child or little invalid. 


1 Reali 


very title is unique and alluring, and it foretells a great 
f fun and fancy, in which Mr. Baum’s whimsical im- 


gination Is at its best. 


Che story has both a hero and a heroine, a boy and a girl— 


‘King Bud” and ‘Princess Fluff ’’—and very wonderful 


One of the great features of the year will be 


QUEEN ZIXI 


Fairy-Story by the author of ‘* The Wizard of Oz” 


OF Ix 


things befall them. And besides the charming ‘‘ Queen 
Zixi of Ix”’ there is a fine array of remarkable characters, 
including ‘‘Aunt Rivette,” the five ‘‘ High Counselors ”’ 
‘‘Tallydab,” ‘‘ Tellydeb,’’ etc., ‘‘ Jikki, the king’s valet,” 
the fierce ‘‘ Roly-Rogues,”’ and others. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


All the drawings for this fascinating serial throughout the 
entire year will be reproduced in color — some seventy-six in 


THE PRACTICAL BOY 


Twelve valuable and important papers for boys who like 

to ‘‘do things,” written by a man who knows all about 

sols. It shows what clever and useful things can be made 
boy at trifling expense. Profusely illustrated. 


by any be 
OTHER FEATURES, 


The usual array of the best short stories by the best writers 
for children in the world will be in S¢. Nicholas in 1905, 
and another serial by a doctor telling what to doin cases 
of emergency, ‘‘ Until the Doctor Comes.”? No less fun, no 
ntributions by the best illustrators, and a greater 


1 wider variety of work in the two important departments 


OUR 


fewer ¢ 


all, with sixteen of them full-page in three colors,—one of 
the greatest treats ever offered to both old and young. 


HOW TO STUDY PICTURES 


A famous art critic tells boys and girls the important things 
easily to be remembered in regard to the masterpieces of 
paintings. Famous paintings will be contrasted each time 
on facing pages and their differences pointed out. 


DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


‘The St. Nicholas League” and ‘‘ Nature and Science.’’ 
The former contains the children’s own work, poems, prose, 
drawings and photographs, with prizes each month of five- 
dollar gold pieces, gold badges, etc.; while the latter devel- 
ops a keenness of observation and love for Nature. Send for 
our finely illustrated 20-page prospectus. /¢ is free. 


Begin your subscription with January, 1905, and we will send you the November and December 
(1904) numbers free (November begins the volume and the serials, December is the great 


SPECIAL Christmas number) and a handsome certificate—these you give at Christmas, and the num- 


OFFER 


publishers. 
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bers from January on, for the entire year, go direct to the recipient of your gift. 
numbers for the price of twelve, $3.00. 


Fourteen 
Subscribe through your dealer or direct to the 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York City- 


4 Ve 
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A book the best gift! 


Wisely chosen it is an intellectual compliment. 


Revell books go forth with a long-earned guarantee 
of excellence as to contents and mechanical get-up. 
Here are a few suggestions from our new 32 pp. Illus- 
trated Holiday List (which we mail free to any address). 





FRANK T. BULLEN 
Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot.” 


Denizens of the Deep 


24 full e Illustrations by Charles Livingstone 
es ag hers Cloth, net, $1.75 

en has done for the dwellers of the 

sea - E, ‘tiptoe Thompson-Seton and their fol- 

lowers have cone for the frequenters of the 

—— and forest The value of the book lies 

o> its charm and the lively sympathy 


with every living thing.”—New Yora Trioune. 





ROSWELL FIELD 


Little Mise Dee 


Illustrated, $1.2 

Little Miss hee “like Thomas Ballinger, is a 
New Englander—s. dear, pobie-hearted old maid. 
ant character drawing, the subtle touch, the per- 
t diction and sweet pathos, make an appeal 
alike to heart and mind. 


CLARA E. LAUGHLIN 


Divided 


The Story ofa Poem. Art boards, 75 cts. net. 

Taking as a basis Jean —— 8 poem, Miss 
Laughlin has written a charming story—one of the 
sort that takes one from all things ordinary and 
—- . nay compels, the heart tu indulge in the 

xury of a brief holiday. A short er it casts 
a spell over the reader that is not easily forgotten, 











RALPH CONNOR 


Gwen 


An Idyl of the eaee from the Sky Pilot. 
Art boards, 75 cts. n 
“ When we try to think of words that will con- 
vey some idea of the beauty of this exquisite 
prose ‘ Idy],’ language fails us. An exquisite littie 
volume for the hol day season that wiil soun be 
here.”— Christian Observer. 


LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 


If I Were a Girl Again 


Some Reminiscent Chapters. 
peserssed, net $1.00 
book that will appeal strongly to feminine 
sginame It will make a handsome gift,book, sim- 
ilar to Margaret E. Sangster’s ** Winsome Woman- 
hood,” which of attained such great popularity. 





CHARLES E. ROBINSON 


Maltbie D. Babcock 


A Reminiscent a and Memorial. 
Net $1.00, with Portra 
It covers, without detail, all the leading facts of 
his life, and discloses with real insiy ht the almost 
indescribable charm of his radiant personality. 





HUGH BLACK 


Friendship 


co Fdition.) 
Edition de luxe, full morocco agen edge, boxed, 
net $3.00. Same in rich cloth g t 1.50. 
An elegant new binding for the Baition de i 
boo cae of the most popular of present-day g 


H UGH } BLACK 
Work 
Edition de Luxe.) 


( 
Illuminated cloth, net $1.50. 

“It is a practical treatment’ of the every day 
duties of life, and shows that even on the hum- 
blest plane are the highest ideals possible.”— 
New York Times ow Review. 








HENRY VAN DYKE (Introduction by) 


Not in the Curriculum 


Boards, net 50 cts. 

Friendiv —— to students. By two recent 
college graduate: 

“Every parent “whe has a son in college, or in 
the older section of the iroveratory course, should 
put this book into his ds. It has the e ring of 
reality. of manliness. of the sincere and — re- 
ligion that commands respect.”’— The Uuti 


“ROBERT ALLEN of Tippecanoe, Ind.” 


Letters of an Old Methodist 
to His Son in the Ministry 


Cloth, #1.25. 
“ wull of country-bred sense.”— The Outlook. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 














Tinted border designs i a 


THEADORER 


The Finest Baby in 
the World 


Lr ad letters from a man to himself about his 
child. Art cover, net 50 cts. 

A little gem of literature and philosophy. It 
might have been called “reveries of a father.” 
It puts in charming words ee feelings that quicken 
tne pulees of every parent. 








MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Winsome Womanhood 


35th thousand. Gilt top, Illustrated. $1.25. 
Gift edition. Lluminated pages, and many illus- 
trations in sole bs W. B. Dyer. Boxed $2.60 net. 

“The soul of the book as well as i beauty 
mates it a choice and engaging object.”—Literary 





ELIA W. PEATTIE (Compiled Dy) 
Poems You Ought to Know 


Illustrated, net $1.50. 

“ Exactly what the title indicates. It presents 
in pleasing aud permanent form a well chosen as- 
sortment of the best short poemsin the English 
language.”— Chicago Record-Heraid. 





NEASON JONES, EDITOR 


Tom Keenan, Locomotive 


Engineer 
A story of fifty years 7 ae rail as told by him- 


k’ has a better temper- 
ance and vena volume come forth from the 
press. The story throbs with life and is ended 
with a life eter. Lhe Examiner. 








ISABEL McDOUGALL 
Little Royalties 


8vo, Cloth. €1.2 

Stor les about 4 child rulers of Kurope, written 
for the children of the rulers of America, fully 
illustrated from rare old prints. 








MARGARET E. SAN VGSTER 


That Sweet Story of Old 


Life of by ie a Young People. 
Fally filustreted, § 
The ever-new ne oF Christ retold. The large 
xpectation created by this author’s name on the 
title page is fully sustained in the pages of the 
work iiself. 





EGERTON R. YOUNG 


Children of the Forest 


A aay. s Indian Love. 

Illustrated, net $1.2 

This author’s = is intimately connected 
with life among the Indians of Canada, ensurin; 
not only a work of Ly 3 interest but one fu 
Si — character stu His earlier works, 

5 in the Northiand, ” “On the Indian 

Ts 1,” etc., have already won ‘much favor. 





RICHARD LOVETT, M. A. 


Tamate—The Life Story 


of James Chalmers 


To ae for Boys. 
Illustrated, $1.25 ne 
To show that a 4 who is neither a soldier 
nor a scientist, nor a statesman ma) had be a great 
hero. Many of the bg iy and dangerous in- 
cidents in * Tamate’s” long aud strange life are 
here described, oiten: in his own words. 





FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago, 63 Washington Street 





HENRY WARD BEECHER 
A Treasury of Illustration 


(Introduction by Newell Dwight Hillis.) 

8vo, net $3.50. 
ath by John R. Howard and Truman J. 

Contains three = unpublished portraits 
of Henry Ward Beeche 

Over 2,500 illustrations. For usefulness and 
ready reference they are thoroughly classified 
and cross-Indexed. 


ROBERT E. SPEER 


Missions and Modern 
History 


A jay | of the Bearing on Christian Missions 
reat Events of he Nineteenth Century. 

2 Vols., 8vo, Cloth, ne 
ona the gg that“ iH story is God teaching by 
e,”’ Mr. Speer has selected some of the 
most Rtrlking crises and movements of the past 
be ye and seeks to see in them the results on 
- of the knowledge of God through 
Gneis ian missions. 


ARTHOR J. BROWN, D.D. 


New Forces in Old China 


Illustrated, net $1.50. 

His aim is to show how the great transforming 
forces, Western trade, Western politics and West- 
ern religion, are making tremendous changes in 
that sluggish mass we Call China. 








PROF. GEORGE ALBERT COE 
Author of “ The Religion of a Mature Mind.” 


Education in Religion 


and Morals 


Gilt top, net $1.3 

Dr. Coe dy still 2 Bia, man, has won 
an internationa: reputa' as a constructive 
writer on the most widely” felt religious prob- 
lems of the day. 


REGINALD J. CAMPBELL 


The Choice of the Highest 


cit OO Temple Talks to Young Men. 12 mo, cloth, 
net $1.0 

Every Thursday boon the — Temple in 
London is filled with young men recruited from 
the great business districts in’ ‘which it stands. 
This book is made a of the stenograpbic reports 
of the “ Talks” just as they were uttered and 
reflect the warm glowing personality that marks 
all of Mr. Campbell’s public speech. g te @ 























A FIRST NOVEL‘ OF THE Fi 


DOCTOR LUKE 
SX The LABRADOR 


GfePROSPECTOR 














































THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY —cases it emeng the 
significant books he year, 
J. 3. GILDER naan looks tone it tebe fo place » promptly 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


sees BOARD Doe Sag tag te By FOR ~ ye 
poem Congregational Ho 
treasurer: John G. Hosmer, Publishing ani 
sing Ag Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
wenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


pod CONGREGATIONAL HoME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New ote rk,N.¥. Mr. William 
pL , © whom di onations and bserip- 
b and ali correspondence rel to estates and 
ties should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

et torial Secretary; Rev. Wash Choate, 

=) D.” * Corresponding Secri retary ; Don 0. ton, Asso- 
te Secre retary; 35 R.A. Beard, D.D., Repre- 
Gaaative Room 306 Congregational House, 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 





and in the Semcuscas e Ind! h . Boston 
Office, 615 House ; Chieago office, 153 La 

le St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
Offices, or to H. W. r, Fourth Ave. and 


ubbard, 
bw laa St., New York City. 


fas x sulkding hunches one BUILDING SOCIETY. 
in building churches an personages. 
eeeee Bor’ Rev. L. H, Cobb, D 


h jurer, 
Bast fund St Ft ncaa ¥. Rev. C. pee 1 


Hou: Rev. H. H. W 
ae C. A. oan Be San Francisco, Cal., Fisid Secre- 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SocIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scho! 

for students for tne ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Febery Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico, 
Edward 8. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8S. Yr Wilkins, 
Treas es Offices, 612, 613 Seaste ational House, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., "President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Koy a" 

The Mission tment, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishés lesson helps, libraries and other necessary | lite tera- 
ture to newand needy schools — orat reduced 
cost. The Save expenses 0 8 oS to 
are wholly defra wg" appro asa from the Busi- 
ness Departmen contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and iAnividusls go directly for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. a is New England Superintendent for 


tine de 
, —— in charge of the Business 
anager, r, and’ known in the trade as the Pilgrim yreas, 
— es The Congregationalist and Christian World, th 
iigrim series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school - 
pers, books for Sunday school and home reading. Rec- 
ords and Requisites for churches and Sunday schools, 
and sells the books of all other ey as well as its 
own. Its treasury is entirely se te from that of the 
Missionary Department to wh ch, however, it makes 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for. periodicals from Ohio and all i east 
should be sent to the Business Heeaase, J. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Interior a ‘Western 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.”) 
fe needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 

8 permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
ings from churches, ., Pexaanal donations and bequests. 
Chairman, Rev. H. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary. “er 
Wm. A. Rice, D. D., “ourth Ave., and 22nd St., 
Treasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forb 88, 206 Wethersnald 
Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, ct. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.3 
Treasurer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secre , Rev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 Spe be ggg House, ‘oston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, os. 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and cepported mainly by the churches of New England: 
Beques should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 

man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 





Massachusetts and Boston 


ae a Masaenesnuse | —y MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
——— se, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
peed - de, Joshua tole treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
husetts and in other States. 
mal House, Boston. Rev. Chariés 

Rice, Secre 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
sts polesten in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 

F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


Tae Pepenpoamow al, | CHUROH UNION of Bosto 
vieinity (Incorpora' - Its object is the cota. 
ment and support a vangelical Co’ Cosgregesom 
jurches = Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
mry E. Cobb, Pres.; C E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 ‘Tonawanda St., Boston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Co: 
ouse. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
@07 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
trer; Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 
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55 cents by mail. 


(3) THE INNER LIFE 


The “Silent Times” Series 
16mo, plain edges, 75 cents; gilt top $1.00 each, 

The Lesson of Love, 4th 1000 

The Upper Currents, sth roco 

The Ministry ef Comfort, sth 1000 

The Golden Gate of Prayer, sth 1000 

Strength and Beauty, 6th 1000 

The Joy of Service, 7th 1000 

Personal Friendships of Jesus 

Things to Live for, 12th 1000 

Dr. Miller’s Year Book, 11th 1000 

The Building of Character, :3th 1000 

Making the Most of Life, 26th 1000 

Silent Times, 18th 1000 

The Every Day of Life, 18th 1000 

The Hidden Life, 7th 1000 

The Story of a Busy Life, 5th 1000 

Come Ye Apart. (Gil top only) 


By The Still Waters 
In Perfect Peace 
Loving My Neighbor 








Dr. J. R. Miller’s New Books 


(1) FINDING THE WAY 


An attractive, devotional book in the “Silent Times” series, suitable for a 
gift. Plain edges, 73 cents by mail. Gilt top, 93 cents by mail. 


(2) THE FACE OF THE MASTER 


Beautifully printed and illustrated. In the “Chiswick” series. 


Illuminated cover, ‘‘ What is Worth While” series, 35 cents by mail. 
OTHER BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


DR. MILLER’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS: 
The ‘‘Chiswick’’ Series, 12mo, gilt top, 55 cents each by mail 


! 


Nearly One Million Copies of Dr. Miller’s Books 
Have Been Sold in this Country and England 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 18 Rest prgaeway 


Cloth, gilt top, 


“What is Worth While” Series 


12mo, illuminated covers, 35 cents each. 


Blessing of Cheerfulness, 28th 1000 
By The Still Waters, 30th 1000 

The Face of The Master, 5th 1000 

A Gentle Heart, 14th 1000 

Girls: Faults and Ideals, 41st 1000 
How? When? Where? 4th 1000 

In Perfect Peace, 8th 1000 

Loving My Neighbor, goth 1000 

The Marriage Altar, sth 1000 

Mary of Bethany 

The Secret of Gladness, 16th 1000 
Secrets of Happy Home Life, 21st 1000 
Summer Gathering 

The Transfigured Life 

Unto the Hills, 11th 1000 

Young Mea: Faults and Ideals, 27th 1000 


The Secret of Gladness 
To-Day and To-Morrow 
Unto The Hills 




















plication, 


Western Branch: i Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, I i. 





Peloubets Illustrated 
Lesson Quarterlies 


are peculiarly fitted for Sunday-school grading 
and therefore easily adapted to any school 


The Little Ones’ Quarterly shows the pictorial side of the lessens. 
The Junior Quarterly combines the pictorial with the most practical ap- 


The Intermediate Quarterly presents the practical, pictorial and the 
thoughtful aspects of the lessons. 


The Iflustrated (Senior) Quarterly develops the lessons upon the broad, 
thoughtful, and serious lines of modern Sunday-school teaching. 


The Home Department Quarterly is peculiarly arranged and adapted to 
interest and benefit those outside of the immediate Sunday-school. 


Each editor is a weil known authority in his sphere, and 
our quarterlies are the result of the best thought in each special field. 


Teachers’ Quarterlies. The greatest assistance to teachers who are anxious 
to present the lesson in the most helpful and concise form. 
notes for teachers are written by Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., and Mrs. 
M. G. Kennedy, and contain many suggestions of new methods of practi- 
cal work ; methods which they have tried and found successful. 


Superintendents are invited to send for sample quarterlies. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 Boylston Street, BOSTON 


The special 











IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





” you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Piigrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular bocks, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get ont 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 





CHURCH OS ee ear oip. 


Grand Rapids School Furniture 
Furniture Wienstee aee 
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The Completion of the 
First Great World- History 


HE past month has seen the final completion of the first great world-history. The work upon The Historians’ 
History of the, World, begun in’ Europe six years ago by the Editor-in-chief, Dr. Henry Smith Williams, has been 
carried on since then with unremitting industry in all the leading countries of Europe and in the United States. 
The Editor-in-chief and his principal associates were originally incorporated as The History Association of 

London, an international body of scholars including representatives of Oxford, Cambridge, Berlin, Harvard, and the 
great universities of Europe and America. When The Outlook secured from The History Association the exclusive 


American rights of publication, it was well satisfied 
that this work, then existing only in its prelimi- 
nary stage, was one of the highest scholarship 
and value, a work which had no counterpart, and 
of which the intelligent American public was in 
real need, The conviction of its value has been 
shared not only by members of The Outlook staff, 
but by the general public, and by practically every 
historian and critic of distinction in the world, 
from the late Professor Mommsen, the greatest 
historian of Germany, to Prof. W. M. Sloane, 
the foremost American writer on French history; 
and now that the twenty-five handsome volumes 
are actually completed, The Outlook cannot re- 
press a sense of pride in its share in the publica- 
tion of this history, which as a combination of 
art, utility and availability is positively a creation 
of genius. 


The greatest story ever told 


ERE at last is the greatest story ever told, 
the drama of the ages, the Protean tragi- 
comedy of humanity, ever growing, ever 
changing, ever struggling onward towards the 
Judgment- Day; a story constructed upon the 
most original plan yet devised in literature, ‘‘in 
its simplicity sublime,’ the embodiment of one 


of those ideas that so profoundly influence the course of human events and yet are 
so simple that one can only marvel no one has conceived them before. Every fact 
~ of value in the history of the world, every phase of man’s evolution, every vital 
period of a nation’s existence, is here presented in the actual words of a great his- 
torian, the inspired one who has narrated it most eloquently and most exactly; and 
these words are joined together by a directing mind, with editorial links, illumined 


A volume 

of the beautiful 
Historian’s 
Parchment 
Edition 

sent free, for 
examination, 
to any 
Congregation- 
alist Reader 
in the 

United States: 





by contemporary erudition, into a narrative of such perfect continuity and artistic symmetry that only the charm of 
diversity remains to remind the reader of the infinite variety of sources from which it is derived. 

Here are given in generous measure the words of the immortals like Thucydides, ‘‘the instructor of our common 
humanity,’’ and of Gibbon, ‘‘the creator of the largest historic canvas ever painted by the hand of man,’ and of more 
than 2,000 others, either great or worthy of preservation; all the valuable historians, in fact, who have existed since 
men chipped cuneiforms on granite down to our own day and generation. The passages chosen are in the main those 
of men who had the loftiest vision of their task, who understood history to be ‘“‘the unfolding of the divine idea in 
time,’’ as Hegel has expressed it. In these pages there is 


dipee than in Aschylus or Shakespeare, more 
Swift. This is the most splendid of all literature, so fraught tial truths that its artistic form is but the 


harmonious setting of a priceless jewel, beyond all other writings, enduring as the everlasting hills, and glowing with 
the life of the immortal mind. This is the very golden book of truth. 


philosophy than in Plato or Bacon, more comedy than in Ar 


or Moliére, more satire than in Juvenal or 


An Ideal Christmas Present 


HIS work is an ideal Christmas present, useful for a 4 Please use the following form in applying for a specimen volume. 


lifetime. To prove this The Outlook will be pleased 


to send you a specimen volume for examination 
The Outlook 225 Fourth Ave., New York: 


without cost to you, if you apply at once. 


18,351 specimen volumes have been sent out within 


sixty days in response to inquiries from the most in- Please send me a specimen volume of The Historians’ History of the Worid. 
tellectual elass of readers in the whole co try and the I promise to return it to you, at your expense, within seven days after receipt, 
un , 


demand has reached a point where The Outlook’s shipping 
facilities have been strained to the limit. This has proved 
itself, in truth, the only fair and satisfactory plan yet con- 
trived by which a reader can examine a work of the serious 
character and vast scope of this history, and decide for him- 


self whether he needs it. 


Consider the wisdom of ordering promptly, for present 
prices are 43 per cent. lower than they will be. $2.00 will 
give gon delivery of the entice cet (ihe vest tx inaialanGatay, To | cer anten eeeettneecentennehinncetcneoescnapeintooey 


whether I decide to subscribe or, not. 


PROTID ong oc ccccpgncdencevcvcndecceqotseusetelsnyestssunecées Cng. 4 


Address........ cap cetvagpenccbepeeeaneaspancesebacadsones 
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FALL BOOKS 


Stepping-Stones of American History 
By , 
JOHN D. LONG, HENRY CABOT LODGE, 


Lyon G. Tyler, 
Everett T. Tomlinson, 
Claude H. Van Tyne, 
Justin H, Smith, 


What Sunday School Superintendents 
and Teachers Say About * 


The Little Pilgrim 
Beginners’ Course 


for Children under Six. 


‘** Best, simplest and most instructive.’’ 

“Tt is my candid opinion that the Beginners’ 
Course contains the best, simplest and most in- 
structive lessons that can be taught to children— 
easy to teach—easy for children to understand. 
We would not be without them.” 

A. G. YOUNG, Vandergrift, Pa. 


“** Unparalleled—nothing else so admirably fitted.”’ 


=“ We consider it unparalleled as a means toward 
the prime aim of the Sunday School—to implant the 
Word of God in the hearts and minds of the young. 
In eleven years of Sunday School work I have 
found nothing else so admirably fitted. 
MRS. I. A. BALTZLY, Mansfield, 0. 
** What Primary workers have long waited for.”’ 
“We find the lessons so much better adapted to 
young ehildren than the regular International 
lessons that we use them in all the classes of the 
Primary Department with good results. I cannot 
speak too strongly of these beautiful pictures. 
They are superior copies and well chosen. They 
are what Primary workers have long been waiting 
for.” ELLA A. FAIRCHILD, 
Supt. Primary Dept., First M. E. Church, 
Middletown, Ct. 


“The best course ever gotten up for little folks.” 
HOWARD KENT, Abilene, Kan. 
‘* Better adapted than any I have tried.’’ 

“T have a class of twenty-four children from 
three to seven years of age. I find I can interest 
them all and that the lessons are much better 
adapted to them than any I have triéd.” 

CLARA SCHWARTZ, Kindergarten Teacher, 
Bapt. Sunday School, Weston, Mass. 
‘* Increases the attendance.”’ 

“*T have found that it creates an interest in Bible 
characters and impresses the truths on young 
minds. Italsoincreases the attendance, as scholars 
take great pride in making their booklets complete.” 

MRS. M. E. ROCKWELL, Grover, Pa. 
‘‘Only thing that exactly meets our need.”’ 

““We have used the Beginners’ Course for two 
years. It is wonderfully adapted to the needs of 
little children. It is the only thing in print that 
exactly meets the need.” 

REV. J. HENRY HARRIS, 
Bethlehem Lutheran Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 
‘Like it better than any | ever used."’ 

“* I have used the Beginners’ Course for two years 
and like it better than any helps I have ever used. 
I have taught a Primary class for thirty years.” 

MRS. S. F. MEEKER, 
Westhampton Beach, Long Island, N. Y. 
**Never before commanded such good attention.” 

“This is my second year with the Beginners’ 
Course. Never before have I been able to com- 
mand such good attention and make such deep 
impression on the minds of little ones.” 

MRS. E. D. NICHOLS, Spencerport, Mass. 
‘* The right thing in the right place.’’ 

‘‘ The Beginners’ Course is the right thing in the 
right place and fills a niche in our Sunday School 
long neglected. There is an attractiveness and 
simplicity about the picture and story that appeals 
to the age and mind of the child. 

REV. W. N. P. DAILEY, 
Trinity Reformed Church, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
**Nothing so well suited has yet been arranged.”’ 

“‘We intend to take up the second year of the 
course, as nothing so well suited to little children 
has yet been arranged.” 

HELENA PEARSON, 
Supt. Kindergarten Dept., Whitman, Mass. 

Similar commendations have been received 
from Primary teachers and superintendents in 
Manchester, N. H., Salem, Mass., Concord, 
N. H., Windsor Locks, Conn., Granville 
Center, Mass., Brighton, Mass., Somerville, 
Ct., Wolfboro, N. H., and other places. 

The above show conclusively that schools of 
various denominations, East and West, in city 
and country, like the Beginners’ Course and 
find it better than anything else for little 
children. Why not try it in your school? Is 
the best any too good for you? 5 cts. per 
quarter. Samples free. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON 
14 Beacon Street 


Chicago 
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James A. Woodburn, 
Edwin D. Mead, 
William E. Barton, 
Elroy M. Avery, 


valuable volume upon this formative period. 


The Fort in the Forest 


This is the second volume in_ the ‘‘ Colonial 
Series’ by Rev. Everett T. Tomlinson, 
author of “the War of the Revolution 
Series.” It is the story of the fall of Fort 
William Henry in 1755. 341 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


A Courier of Empire 


This volume is by John H. Whitson, and is 
the story of Marcus Whitman’s ride to save 
Oregon, and is a stirring story of Western 
frontier life. 315 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Soldiers of the Duke 


By Eva Madden. A story onbengiog the 
early life of Prince William, the Duke of 
Gloucester, and heir to the throne of England. 
A peculiarly happy picture of child life in a 
royalhome. 279 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


Ruth Campbell’s Experiment 

By Nina Rhoades, author of ‘ The Little 
Girl Next Door.” This is a bright, up-to-date 
story of girl life, full of interesting adventures 
and experiences. 288 pp. Cloth. $1.25. 


Bonny Lesley of the Border 


This is the second volume in ‘‘ The Pioneer 
Series ’’ by Amy E. Blanchard, author of ‘‘ A 
Girl of ’76,” etc. It _is a simple story of 
every-day life on the Western border, show- 
ing the practical and the picturesque sides 
of life in the new settlements. 331 pp. Cloth. 
$1.50. 


Western Branch, CHICAGO 





The volume takes up in sequence the fourteen most prominent steppi A I 
history from the discovery to the forming of the National government. Each of the writers is an 
authority upon the period and topic which he treats. 


Illustrated with fourteen colored pictures by Frank O, Smail. 
Handsomely bound ; gilt top with deckled edges ; contains 391 pp. Price $2.25. 


These books may be obtained at all booksellers 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
120 Boylston St., BOSTON 


William Elliot Griffis, 

Reuben G. Thwaites, 

James K, Hosmer, 
and Dean Hodges. 





tones of our country’s 


whole is a unique, interesting and 


On Hyacinth Hill 


This new story by Mary F. Leonard clus- 
ters around the lives of two children and 
has the same valuable characteristics as 
noted in the author’s previous stories. 262 


pp. Cloth. $1.00, 


Ten Little Indians 


By Mary Hazelton Wade. This little vol- 
ume is adapted to children between 8 to 10 
years old. The author has the happy faculty 
of conveying information in a most pleasing 
manner. This story shows how the children 
in the early Indian tribes lived and played. 
247 pp. 1oillus. Cloth. $1.00. 








The Front Line of the Sunday- 
school Movement 


A volume of practical aids and suggestions 
for all Sunday-school workers. By Rev. F.N; 
Peloubet, D:D., author of “Select Notes. 
Containing the best things already accom- 

lished, with a glimpse of ideals and visions 

yond. 283 pages. Cloth. $1.00 


The Old Testament Story 


By Mary W. Brownson. Four volumes. 
Each volume is carefully indexed and illus- 
trated by 12 to 18 full-page pictures, and con- 
tains about 125 pages. Cloth 75 cents per 
volume. Volumes I and II ready. 
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**The Oxford Teachers’ 
par excellence 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World.” 





JUST PUBLISHED! 
An entirely new edition 


OXFORD 
Teachers’ Bible 


with New Twentieth 
Century Helps ar- 
ranged Under One 
Alphabet 


Being a Practical Bible Diction- 
ary, including Concordance, Sub- 
oP Index, Glossary, Chronol ies, 

armony, Botany, etc. under One 
Alphabet. 








A Notable Departure 


The only Teachers’ Bible 
made with all the Helps 
under One Alphabet. 


ILLUSTRATED with 
the Latest Photographs from 
the Holy Land. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 





Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works BASTINGS, MASS. 


HAstinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 





Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicage 
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PELOUBETS 


SELECT 
NOTES 


No other publication begins to furnish 
the inspiration, instruction, and infor- 
mation found in Select Notes. The vol- 
ume for 1905 :excels all previous issues 
in many important res . Inductive 
Studies, placed at the beginning of each 
lesson, leads the teacher to go direct to the 
Bible, ‘and learn first from its pages what 
can be learned about the lesson. Every Sun- 
day-school worker who desires to do the best 
possible work should own a copy. a 
in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. Sold by 
booksellers, 


W.A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 






















Steps Christward 
Counsel for Young Christians 
By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A New Edition 


In response to a demand from a number of 
pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 
ful little manual of the Christian life has just 
been published to retail at 30 cents met 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 

Already several pastors are thus using the 
volume with satisfactory results. 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 eents net, makes an excellent Christmas 
gift. 

Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
to young people, will find such a book here.—RoB- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON. Chicago 








HUNTING AND FISHING IN THE SOUTH.—The 
Southern Railway have just issued their annual 
book containing full information for the sportsman 
desiring the best deer, bear, quail, snipe and duck 
shooting in the South. You can secure a copy by 
calling at their Boston office or have one sent to 
your address by sending four cents postage to 
George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


“ ANNUAL PROFIT-SHARING BEGINS IN THE 


JORDAN MARSH STORE.—A notice was posted 
last week throughout the immense establishment 
of Jordan Marsh Co. to the effect that one-half 
of one per cent. of the amount of sales made be- 
tween Dec. 1 and Christmas, by each employee 
would be given them for a Christmas present. 
Shippers, bookkeepers, errand boys, etc., who have 
not the opportunity to sell over the counter, will, 
nevertheless, have a share in the profits, accord- 
ing to their position and length of service in the 
company. Every employee will receive something. 
For the past five or six years this sharing of profits, 
at the season when the clerks have the greatest 
opportunity to benefit thereby, has been the regular 
Christmas-custom at this store. The management 
desires the co-operation of the shopping public in 
making this Christmas event at the store, in the 
shape of profit sharing, the most successful that 
has occurred in the history of the house. 
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SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 


of the paper of the following week to the new address 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there Is a — order to ie In connection 
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PLEASE 
THE BRIDES. 


AND GIVE THEM 


The Popular Wedding Book 
Our Marriage Vow 


It contains the Episcopal Service and the Min- 
ister’s Certificate. Printed in pica type, 16me- 
(44x 69), rubricated. 

The following styles are for GENERAL Use. 
with Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman 
of ANY denomination. 





30. White Cloth 4 Net ts 
. 0! e ~' ex: . 
39. White Sati nt Sushiog hed 2.00 


Each copy in a white fone board box. 


Pu of any style will be sent postpaid upon receipt: 
of pr 


ant names of bride and groom, and date of ma 
an & stamped in gold on any style at the rate of 
per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


Publisher. 123 Bible House, New York. 


TALLS BOOKS 


SELF AND SEX SERIES - 


oe that should be understood by ev 
and information properly os whic: 

Thould not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 

Commended by highest medical authorities. 

4 BOOKS TO MEN. 

By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
























\ what a an of 45 

Ought te Know. 

4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen,M.D., 
and Mrs, Emma F. A. Drake, M.D, 

What a — 


Vir het Std eae, 








CALENDAR FOR 1905 


Selections from Writings of 


Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D.D.. 


Pastor of Manhattan Congregational (Church, New York 
Size 9x 11, in box, price $1.00; postpaid, $1.14 
Apply to C. M. NEWELL, 63 W. 91st St., New York. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
DAVID N, BEACH, President. 
Thorough training for coll omen and ger eee ste 
are po —_ lal nstructio A Greek ddi. 
tional lecture et for felt. 
bam 89th caro ana bent 39,1 1904. For Catalogue, 
ete., > apply Prof. C, A. BECK WITH, Cor. Sec. 








Brown’ s Famous Pictures 
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GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 





Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis’s 


“Is 80 Sreeally and distinctively American that I can recall nothing comparable with itin oe, - 
the lover of fiction most desires, an excellent story vital and moving.”—Prof. W. J. Dawson. 


all, wha! 
Mr. Jack London’s The Sea-Wolf 
3d Edition 


“No fiction writer of the present day has ever done anything like 
it.”—Brooklyn Eagle. Cloth, Wlustrated. $1.50 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s 
Whosoever Shall Offend 


vi Foe eve in Italy while you read this absorbing book.’’— Toledo 
Cloth, $1.50 


NEW NOVELS 


The Quest of John Chapman 
- It is above 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s The Common Lot 
“It grips the reader tremendously.”—7The World To-Day. 
Cloth, $1.50 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s The Crossing 


is acknowledged as, so far, “ beyond a doubt the most important 
novel of the year.” Illustrated. Cloth, 81.50 





ILLUSTRATED TRAVEL 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 


The Road in Tuscany 
Reveals the real Italy which only those know who get away from 
towns and trains into its wealth of color and fragrance. The book 
is genial, leisurely charming. 
With over 200 Tlilustrations by Joseph Pennell. 2 vols. $6.00 net 


Miss A. C. Laut’s 
Pathfinders of the West 


Telis the jbaltiies. adventurous history of the discovery of the 
Northwest. Tilustrated. 82.00 net (postaye 2Ie ) 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Japan: An Attempt at Interpretation 


“Is the most profound and. suggestive work yet written about this 
people.” — Argonaut. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage 13c.) 


REMINISCENCES 


PRACTICAL IDEALISM 


Dr. Hugh Black’s 
The Practice of Seilf-Culture 


is full of eragtanl; simple, far-reaching puagestion. looking toward 
a rounded Li Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 12c.) 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie’s 
Parables of Life 
A new holiday edition, with illustrations by W. BENDA. 
Cloth, 81.50 net (postage 8c.) 
Pres. Wm. De Witt Hyde’s 
From Epicurus to Christ 


“It is intensely, incisively anes. Alive with present-day 
interests.”—The Outlook. loth, 12mo, 81.50 net (postage 12c.) 


ILLUSTRATED BIOGRAPHY - 
Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones 





— 
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Mrs. Roger A. Pryor’s 
Reminiscences of Peace and War 
re pve who likes to read at all will enjoy this book.” —Record- 
Herald, Chicago. Cloth, 82.00 net (postage 21c.) 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Thomas Nast: His Period and His Pictures. 
An Irishman’s Story By Albert Bigelow Paine 


‘is not a set pureblography but a delightful revelation of a fasci- In general] .nterest is one of the richest of the new books. 
natingly full ! Cloth, 82.50 net (postage 17¢.) uly illustrated from his cartoons, etc. $5.00 net (postage 22c.) 


By C. B.-J. 


A charmingly informal and intimate aecount of the oe artist 
and his pictures. y Illustrated. 
Ready next week. 2 vols. 86.00 net. 
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Event and Comment 


LTHOUGH the returns from the 
evangelistic campaigns now under 
way in different parts of the country are 
not striking from the 
Fan Fee Sonsetins numerical point of 
view, the fact that they are being prose- 
cuted counts for much more than any 
merely statistical outcome. From Spring- 
field, Mass., from central New York, 
from Providence, R. I., and from Chicago 
come in the same mail tidings of earnest, 
aggressive effort. One pastor writes, 
**O, we do so need more fire.” We are 
glad that a meeting of the evangelistic 
committee appointed at Des Moines is 
being held this week in Brooklyn, and 
doubtless from it will come suggestions 
of worth to all the churches. But we 
would repeat our plea of last week, that 
pastors and people do not wait too long 
for an impulse from without. We must 
maintain the spiritual level registered by 
the Des Moines meeting. We must give 
evangelism the central place in the pro- 
gram for the winter. Methods may vary, 
but the one spirit of a passionate desire 
to win men now non-committal and in- 
different, to a definite acceptance of 
Christ as Master, must breathe through 
all our churches. Never mind about im- 
mediate results. The important thing 
now is to be up and doing. 


HEN the long period of Harvard’s 

control by Unitarians is considered, 
with its comparative ignoring of the for- 
eign missionary cause, few 
alterations in conditio.s 
at the great university 
across the Charles are more striking than 
those recorded on page 890 in the accour 
of the new organization of the Harva:.i 
Mission which is to .be shaped toe a con- 
siderable degree in its larger policy by a 
member of the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board and by bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Pro- 
fessor Moore—of Harvard and the A. B. 
C. F. M.—is to be congratulated on the 
service he has been able toe render and 
will continue to render both the cause 
of missions and a university which was 
founded for Christ and the Church. 
With Yale enlisted for a special mission 
in China to be supported by Yale un- 
dergraduates and alumni, and with Har- 
vard organized to place men strategic- 
ally wherever they may be needed, the 
outlook is bright for better conditions in 
our academic life as lived in our oldest 
institutions of learning. For the ex- 
ample will be stimulating to the students 
of younger and less wealthy, but none 
the less responsible institutions, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s identification with the 
Harvard movement is especially signifi- 
cant. 


Harvard and 
Foreign Missions 


COMMISSION representing seven 

Presbyterian denominations met last 
week in Philadelphia, and adopted a 
plan of federation to be 
presented to the, supreme 
judicatory bodies of these 
churches, It provides for a general coun- 
cil composed of four ministers and four 
laymen from each denomination and an 
additional minister and elder for every 
200,000 members. This council will have 
no authority to alter the creed, forms of 
worship or government of the churches. 
It will aim to avoid unnecessary multipli- 
cation of churches in the same localities, 
to divide missionary fields so that each 
church may do its work unhampered by 
the rivalry of the others, and to promote 
economy and efficacy by co.operation of 
all these denominations at home and 
abroad. The plan of federation includes 
seventeen articles, which are not to be 
published till they have been agreed on 
by all the parties concerned. This move- 
ment is similar to that which is bringing 
Congregationalists, Methodist Protes- 
tants and United Brethren into formal 
partnership. There are great possibili- 
ties fer good in it, one of the most ob- 
vious being the elimination of at least 
100 of the 150 religious sects in this 
country. In this way, for example, 
the seventeen Methodist denominations 
might become one without making dis- 
turbing.** anges in their organization or 
adminis tion. A representative coun- 
cil afi ated bodies could direct their 
co-« ver? tion to the greatest results, and 
coul? » .3t judge how far steps could be 
wi .y ‘ aKen toward complete organic 
uz on. 


Federating 
Presbyterians 


EV. WILLIAM J. DAWSON’S im- 
pressions of this country are most 
favorable. Since his visit in 1891 he finds 
ee @ marvelous transformation 
¥ for the better in the aspect 
ne of our cities; he sees that 
the American author has come to his 
own ; that we have a periodical literature 
remarkable in its excellence; that our 
daily journalism is far less sensational 
than it is reported to be; that every one 
reads and has a genuine interest in litera- 
ture, ordinary employees speaking like ed- 
ucated men, the common standard of be- 
havior being higher than in any country 
he knows. He has been struck with the 
singular modesty of the heads of our 
great institutions of learning, the highest 
scholarship being united with a fine sim- 
plicity of manner. He does not find us 
as materialistic or commercialized as ru- 
mor has it we are. He finds this to bea 
land of boundless opportunities, lacking 
the depression of spirit so often found in 
older civilizations, a land where every man 


is an optimist, because the onward sweep 
of progress is so evident and so exhilarat- 
ing that any other temper is impossible. 
Charles Wagner, who sailed for home 
last week, says that the chief impression 
he has gained of us while here on his lec- 
turing trip, is, that with all our bustle, 
we really live a simple life. He returns 
to Paris to build a new shelter for his con- 
gregation which will be called ' The Home 
of the Soul. Americans plan to aid him 
with generous gifts. 


HE DECISION of the Post Office De- 
partment’s legal advisers that news- 
papers which either promote or advertise 
prize guessing contests 
pare vg Guess- some under the ban of 
~ zs = the law forbidding lot- 
teries and aid to them by our postal serv- 
ice, will hit not a few of the leading dai- 
lies of the country and some religious 
weeklies. When newspapers take to in- 
creasing their circulation by such devices 
it is a sure sign that they are failing to 
hold their subscribers by their intrinsic 
worth. Moreover, they gain more finan- 
cially than they spend in prizes; the odds 
are all with them. They seek something 
for nothing. The decision will be in. 
dorsed by the public, and by the best 
journalism of the country. 


ISHOP WARREN of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh recently returned 
from a missionary tour of two years in 
ee ie the far East. He is one 
riation ress of the ablest and most 
Soe experienced bishops of 
his Church and his testimony can be re- 
ceived without question. In the Sunday 
School Times he writes very eneourag- 
ingly of the religious outlook in the 
Philippines, and with sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the possibilities of develop- 
ment of character of the natives. He 
found that preachers of the gospel could 
have all the attentive audiences they 
could address any day in the week. The 
Methodist Church has gathered 10,000 
members and could have had as many 
more if it had had men enough in the 
field to train them. He sometimes 
preached three times a day through an 
interpreter, always to great audiences. 
He describes one meeting with 1,700 
present in which, after his address had 
been interpreted into Spanish and Tagalo, 
brief testimonies were given for an hour 
and ahalf. Bishop Warren was surprised 
at the ability, generosity and high grade 
of the converts. One man had furnished 
a whole church edifice. Another had 
translated one hundred hymns into his 
native tongue. Their generosity also im- 
pressed him. ‘Not a dollar from the 
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homeland has been put into our dozen 
native churches,” he says. These people 
already accept the main truth of Chris- 
tianity—the atonement of the race by 
the death of Christ. When its free ap- 
plication to every soul is preached to 
them upon repentance, renunciation and 
faith in Christ, they receive the message 
joyfully. Dr. Warren believes that now, 
while the United States is attempting to 
give to the Filipinos all the advantages 
of wholesome laws, human rights and 
education which they can receive, is the 
opportune moment to give them the ad- 
vantages of a religion which will make 
them temples fit for the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. 


NE OF the ablest of the Filipino 

delegates in this country in the depu- 
tation brought over last summer at our 
Government’s ex. 
pense, when asked 
what impressed him 
most of all that he had seen or heard while 
in this country, said, ‘‘The lawful ac- 
ceptance of the will of the majority by 
the defeated minority in your political 
contests.’’ It was this truth reiterated 
that Secretary of War Taft drove home 
on the minds of the leading men of Pan- 
ama last week, as he outlined to them 
the attitude of the United States toward 
the young republic. He tried to make 
them understand that the United States 
only asked for law and order, in its réle 
of guardian and protector, and that the 
worst foes of the Republic were within 
it, namely, those men, who when de- 
feated politically, at once conspired to re- 
volt. ‘‘An alleged government,” he said, 
“‘where the minority, upon a success by 
the majority, retires from the country in 
exile and awaits the result of the next 
successful revolution is no government 
at all, but tyranny.’’ As the result of 
Secretary Taft’s visit to Panama rela- 
tions between the two republics are less 
strained. 


Secretary of War Taft 
to the Panamaians 


OVERNOR VARDAMAN’S latest 

insult to the President of the nation, 
expressed in a note replying to a courte- 
ous message from President 
Francis of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, has been 
repudiated by the citizens of Mississippi; 
aud has shown conclusively that he is 
a vulgar demagogue. An elaborate inter- 
view with Hon. John Sharp Williams, 
Democratic leader on the floor of the 
House of Representatives in the last Con- 
gress, is valuable mainly because it dis- 
closes no breadth of view, or moderation 
of racial antipathy to the Negro. Summed 
up, his position is this, that the problem 
of the South is one of ethnology. Whereas, 
as a matter of fact, it is one of ethics. 
Those who would shape the political pol- 
icy of the Democratic party in the South 
and see that wing of the party return to 
the conservative, Jeffersonian individual- 
ism and to opposition to extension of 
Federal power will find comfort in the 
striking address of Pres. Woodrow Wil- 
son of Princeton University delivered be- 
’ fore the Southern Society of New York 
last week. President Wilson is conserva- 
tive by temperament. His rank as a his- 
torian and his peculiar position as a 
Southern-born man who has been honored 
-and become influential in the North gives 


The Future 
of the South 
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his message weight. But it is doubtful 
whether he has sensed the future for his 
party or the section in which he was born. 
By far the most striking new contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the race problem 
of the South is William Garrott Brown’s 
article in the December North American 
Review, in which, reporting the results of 
a recent careful study of economic con- 
ditions in the Sputh, he points out how 
the Negro is being supplanted steadily in 
the South by white labor, drawn either 
from the former much despised ‘poor 
white” class or from Europe. In short, 
according to Mr. Brown, who is the most 
competent and judicious young writer on 
history and social phenomena among 
Southerners, the Negro now faces intense 
rivalry in a realm where it has been sup- 
posed he would be exempt from it. If 
the facts be as Mr. Brown suggests, but 
one result will come, namely, the elimi- 
nation of the Negro unless he is trained 
to compete with his white rival. Both 
the South and the North are under obli- 
gations to give him the education which 
will fit him to survive. Do they really 
wish him to? That is the fundamental 
problem lying in the shadow. 


OWEVER much certain classes of 
the community are feeling the pres- 

sure and pinch of altered economic eon- 
eile : ditions, it is not the season 
hte crac - when farmers are complain- 
ing as a class. Crops are 

abundant, prices are high, demand is 
steady and insistent at home and abroad. 
Consider such statistics as Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson put forth last week 
in his annual report. Excluding the farm 
products fed to live stock, the value of the 
agricultural output of the United States 
during the past year has been $4,900, 000,- 
000, which is six times the capital stock 
of all national banks, is three times the 
gross earnings of the railroads during the 
same period and four times the value of 
the mineral wealth produced. The corn 
crop alone would more than pay the na- 
tional debt. As a whole, the value of the 
product of the farms of 1904 is 31.28 per 
cent. above the product of 1899. Obvi- 
ously, with such a record as to increase 
of values relative and absolute, the re- 
sults must be seen in the increased bank 
deposits of agricultural states, and it is 
not surprising to be told that from June, 
1896, to October, 1904, bank deposits of all 
kinds in Iowa have increased 164 per 
cent, and in Kansas 219 per cent. The 
practical question for administrative so- 
cieties of the Christian denominations of 
this country which hitherto have drawn 
most of their supplies from the East and 
from residents of towns and cities or 
from communities dependent largely on 
manufacturing or trade for their wealth, 
is whether a rightful portion of this vast 
increase of wealth to the agriculturists of 
the Interior and West is to be consecrated 
to the support of churches, colleges, acad- 
emies and those agents of Christian civi- 
lization on which the home missionary 
cause relies. Certainly no other section 
of the great middle class of the country 
has added to its reserve capital or annual 
income at such a rate as the farmers of 
the country during the past few years; 
and it would seem good policy for admin- 
istrators of religious and philanthropic 
organizations to bear this fact in mind. 
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T IS somewhat consoling to learn from 

Commissioner General Sargent’s re- 
port that immigration has fallen off to 
the extent of 47,176 
persons during the 
past year; that more than 47,000 foreign- 
ers were turned back for various reasons, 
32,422 of them being paupers, and 5,529 be- 
cause suffering from loathsome or dan- 
gerous contagious diseases. Of those ad- 
mitted 168,000 could neither read nor write, 
and 501,000 brought Jess than $50 each, the 
total amount brought in by the aliens 
being $20,894,883. It is significant of 
much and sheds light on one of the causes 
of the burden of our taxation today, that 
twenty per cent. of the inmates of the 
penal and charitable institutions of New 
York State are aliens, twenty-four per 
cent. in Massachusetts and nineteen per 
cent. in Illinois. What Europe cares no 
longer to carry she puts on us. Com- 
missioner Sargent indorses the conten- 
tion which we ventured on last week, 
that much of our present trouble is due 
to the transportation companies who seek 
dividends and care not a whit for the 
physical or moral well-being of the na- 
tion. They both induce and seduce pas- 
sengers who are unfit to come here. Mr. 
Sargent strongly urges such supplement- 
ary legislation as will commit the nation 
to measures which will break up the con- 
gestion of the emigrants who settle in 
our larger centers of population. Dis- 
persion rather than segregation is the 
need of the hour. 


Immigration Statistics 


WO CROWDED meetings were held in 

King’s Hall, Holborn, London, Nov. 
15, the announced purpose being to con- 
demn ‘recent declarations 
made by prominent preachers 
and teachers.” So far as pub- 
lished reports of the meetings indicate, 
none of the persons condemned was 
named, and few of the declarations said 
to have been made by them were quoted. 
The target chiefly aimed at was called 
Higher Criticism which was referred to 
as “the modern Baal.” But Sir Robert 
Anderson, the chief speaker at the even- 
ing session disavowed any intention of 
attacking Higher Criticism, saying that 
its leaders ‘‘ would be the first to protest 
with us against the shocking and shame- 
ful statements that have led to the as- 
sembling of this meeting.” Stirring 
speeches were made by Rev. Dinsdale 
Young and Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, who 
declaimed earnestly against skepticism, 
fogginess and doubt. The audience hon- 
ored the speakers, who are doing faithful 
and noble work in London in preaching 
the gospel, but seemed to be disappointed 
in the treatment of the theme. The 
British Weekly suggests that it was the 
lack of definite knowledge as to who or 
what was being condemned which chilled 
enthusiasm. 


A Fusilade 
into the Air 


ONSIDER the fact that 8,500 clergy- 
men and professors of divinity gath- 

ered in Edinburgh from all parts of Scot- 
land recently deliberated 

A area cust" on the crisis in the United 
Free Church, and reaf- 

firmed collectively their determination 
to prosecute the work of the Church in 
all its departments whatever their finan- 
cial burdens. Consider that an evening 
mass meeting the same day was attended 
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by 7,500 of the laity and clergy, at which 
fraternal messages from the Church of 
England, the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and from Irish and Scotch Presby- 
terians were heard! Thus does the battle 
wage in Scotland over the House of Lords’ 
unjust and cruel decision. Mark the 
significance of the manifesto issued by 
the United Free Church to the people of 
Scotland, in which it says: 


We believe our fathers were led aright. 
Théy knew in themselves the prevailing grace 
of God, and we reverently receive at their 
hands what they have been taught. But we 
also believe that the Word of God is inex- 
haustible; we believe that the gift of Jesus 
Christ is more wonderful than any man has 
yet found words to utter; we dare not say 
that we have learned all, though we are well 
assured that what we have learned is true; 
and therefore we:hold it to be our duty as 
scholars under Christ to learn what he teaches 
by his Spirit, and to make it known in such 
words as may make his meaning clear. This 
freedom to reconsider the language of the 
past is one part of the Church’s constant obli- 
gation to listen to her Master’s voice alone. 


OR THE seventh time Gen. Porforio 
Diaz has been inaugurated president 
of the Republic of Mexico, a republic in 
name only. Of all Latin- 
posse Great American States Mexico 
has emerged farthest and 
attracted most the attention of Europe 
and the United States by its striking 
advance in certain forms of civilization 
during the past twenty years. Probably: 
if we were nearer the scene we would be 
equally impressed with what has been 
done in Argentine Republic under forms 
more distinctly republican and with less 
display of autocracy and one-man power. 
General Diaz, in the very nature of things 
cannot hold office much longer, and then 
will come the test. of the wisdom of his 
course. It will be seen whether he has 
best trained his fellow Mexicans to self- 
government in the future by his stern 
repression of all other wills than his own, 
or whether the gain after all has been 
chiefly material, fiscal, industrial, and 
the people still remain as helpless and 
given to factional disputes as they were 
formerly, and as Latin-Americans usually 
are. 


F THE Czar has recalled M. Witte to 

his side and is seeking advice from him 
in his present time of need, he has done 
well. M. Witte when at 
the helm never favored war 
with Japan or persecution of Finland. 
He stood for a policy of betterment of 
conditions in European Russia rather 
than extension of territorial area in 
Asia. He favored liberty of thought and 
speech. If now he comes to counsel with 
the Czar, ‘it will be asa Liberal. Tolstoi 
has been interviewed as to the signifi- 
cance of the present crisis and the wis- 
dom of the appeal to the Czar by the 
presidents and members of the zemstvos. 
He is not over-enthusiastic; in fact, quite 
hostile, and reveals himself as more of a 
radical and fanatic than we had supposed 
he was. ‘A whole loaf or none” is prac- 
tically his position. Conversion and re- 
generation of all individuals before any 
reconstruction of the political fabric— 
that is substantially his program, which, 
of course, has not the shadow of a hint 
of practical statesmanship in it. 


Russian Affairs 
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S FOR the situation of the armies at 
the front, the plight of the Russian 
garrison at Port Arthur is more pre- 
carious than ever owing to 
oe the capture of 203 Meter Hill 
by the Japanese and its re- 
tention after an attempt of the Russians 
to recapture. From this point the Jap- 
anese claim to command the harbor and 
town, and the remaining uncaptured 
outer forts. Reports from both Tokyo 
and St. Petersburg point to a coming 
Russian capitulation. Fighting along 
the Sha-ho between the troops under 
General Kuropatkin and Marshal Oyama 
has been resumed, but only on a small 
scale. Latest newspapers from Japan 
tell of an astoundingly high rate of 
mortality in: Russian ranks in the con- 
flict between these armies which occurred 
early in October, as they first met at the 
Sha-ho when Kuropatkin started south. 
They also record a very natural and justi- 
fiable indignation due to the misrepre- 
sentations of Japan and her military meth- 
ods which disgruntled foreign journalists 
are sending forth upon their return to 
Europe and America, and there is con- 
siderable feeling also over the aid the 
Russian Baltic flee{ is getting en route 
East. 


Preacher, Pastor, Scholar 


Samuel E. Herrick, who died last Sun- 
day evening, Dec. 4, was one of the most 
eminent in the long list of the Christian 
ministers of Boston. He was a spirit- 
ual descendant of Cotton, Hooker, the 
Mathers, and other princely and saintly 
men of following generations down to 
Edward N. Kirk, whose colleague and 
successor he was. Dr. Herrick was born 
on Long Island in 1841, graduated at 
Amherst College and Princeton Theolog 
ical Seminary, and after a brief pastorate 
at Fishkill, N. Y., was settled over the 
Central Congregational Church, Chelsea, 
Mass., in 1864. Here he labored for seven 
years. When in 1871 the famous ministry 
of nearly thirty years of Dr. Kirk at 
Mount Vernon Church came to an énd 
through his physical weakness and blind- 
ness, Dr. Herrick was called to take up 
his work. Though unlike in some re- 
spects to the man who had impressed him- 
self on that large congregation, the 
friendship between the two was intimate 
and tender. The fervid appeals of the 
great evangelist were followed by the no 
less eloquent, and the scholarly sermons 
of Dr. Herrick, whose ministry retained 
the congregation and added to it many 
who found Mount Vernon Ciiurch a 
greatly valued church home as well as a 
strong influence for righteousness in the 
city and a powerful instrumert in ad- 
vancing the kingdom of Christ through- 
out the world. | 

Dr. Herrick was pre-eminently ascholar. 
He loved books, and made his study a 
cherished abode. It bore testimony to 
many intimate friendships with men of 
renown like Oliver Wendell Holmes and 
Phillips Brooks. He wrote books, such 
as Christian Missions in the Middle Ages, 
and Some Heretics of Yesterday, which 
had the wealth of thought of a richly 
stored mind and the charm of a style that 
is rarely surpassed. He was a preacher 
who kindled thought and aroused the 
sense of individual responsibility, while 
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he never sought to lord it over any man’s 
conscience. Each one’s individuality was 
sacred in his eyes. To enlighten the con- 
science of his hearer with a divine mes- 
sage, and never to weaken its authority, 
was his constant aim in preaching. 

As a pastor he didnot allow his scholarly 
tastes to interfere with his devotion to his 
people, whom he visited with a thoughtful- 
ness and kindness which held their warm 
affection. The ties which bound him to 
them probably had much to do with his 
steadfast refusals to go elsewhere, for at- 
tractive invitations to pastorates of promi- 
nent churches in Chicago, Brooklyn, New 
Haven, Hartford and other cities were ex- 
tended to him, not less than twenty in 
twenty-five years. He was also offered 
three college professorships, and was a 
frequent and always welcome preacher in 
college pulpits. But, determined to abide 
with his people, he maintained thestrength 
and influence of Mount Vernon Church 
more than twenty years in Ashburton 
Place, while the tide of population con- 
stantly flowed away from it, and then led 
successfully the movement which resulted 
in building its new edifice at the corner of 
Massachusetts Avenue and Beacon Street. 

About two years ago, feeling that the 
condition of his health required him to 
lay down the active oversight of his par- 
ish, he asked to be released, and the 
church relieved him from pulpit and 
pastoral service. However, he has fre. 
quently preached since then and done 
much pastoral work for a people most af. 
fectionately reluctant to surrender him to 
well earned rest. After long effort by 
himself and the church to find a pastor 
he was greatly gratified at the call ex- 
tended to Rey. A. P. Fitch of Flushing 
and his acceptance to become associate 
pastor. Dr. Herrick was announced to . 
preach last Sunday, but having contracted 
a cold, he invited Rev. Dr. J. L. Jenkins 
to take his place. He was, however, 
present at the morning service, and read 
Mr. Fitch’s letter of acceptance. At the 
close of the service he met with a com. 
mittee to arrange for Mr. Fitch’s installa- 
tion, Jan. 24. He becameseverely illin the 
afternoon and early in the evening passed 
away. His wife and daughter were with 
him, and he was conscious nearly to the 
last. His sudden death breaks strong tiex 
of friendship long cherished with the ed- 
itors of The Congregationa‘ist as with a. 
large circle of ministers and of men in 
many callings who loved and honored, 
him, Yet in their sorrow they are grate. 
ful that without a long period of suffer- 
ing or waning powers, in the midst of his 
labors, he was translated from the places, 
that he loved into the deathless life. 





Massachusetts Congregationalists are fortu- 
nate in having Dr. Emrich as secretary of 
their Home Missionary Society. He is a 
bishop without ecclesiastical authority, but. 
with rare wisdom of experience and whole- 
hearted devotion to all our churches. “‘ The 
son of a poor German immigrant,” as he 
sometimes describes himself, he knows how 
to say to the incomer from every nation, “ Ye 
are no more foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints and of the household of faith.’* 
His messages to the churches are no stereo- 
typed sermon, but are fresh out of a warm 
heart, inspiring and informing. Those of us 
who heard him last Sunday at Leyden Church, 
Brookline, plead the cause of home missions 
caught a new enthusiasm, and went away 
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with an enlarged sense of responsibility, and 
from various parts of the state similar testi- 
mony comes to us. He is tireless in his la- 
bors, and is winning the active support of our 
churches in a campaign of church extension 
throughout the state which commends itself 
to all. 


Next Year’s Sunday Schools 


Most Sunday school superintendents, it 
is assumed, take their task seriously. 
Next to the pastor the church entrusts 
to no one a more important office. The 
superintendent and his advisers to a large 
extent, determine how far the Word of 
God is to abide in the families of the con- 
gregation, in the church and in the com- 
munity. They are the pastor’s most ef- 
fective adjutants, and their plans for the 
coming year will indicate the degree of 
spiritual prosperity which may be ex- 
pected. In many communities where 
there are only mission Sunday schools or 
pastorless churches the superintendent 
is the one spiritual leader. 

The first requisite in making plans for 
1905 is to aim for some definite results, to 
set a goal which every one who enters the 
race for the year may reasonably expect 
to reach before the end of next Decem- 
ber. If the Sunday school is a school 
then something must be learned in it, 
something worth the time and effort and 
cost expended. The learner must know 
and be able to exhibit what he has 
learned. 

It is of course understood that the ob- 
ject always in view for those pupils who 
are not confessedly disciples of Jesus 
Christ, is to bring them to the supreme 
decision to follow him. This ought to be 
kept before their minds. The purpose of 
the Sunday school for those who have 
made that decision is to lead them into 
fuller knowledge of God, closer fellow- 
ship with him in Christ, larger service 
through the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The Sunday school fails when these aims 
are forgotten or obscured. It would be 
well if all the rooms in which the Gospel 
of John is to be studied and taught for 
the next six months were to have con- 
spicuously placed on them the words of 
John 20: 31, ‘‘These are written, that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God; and that believing ye may 
have life through his name.” These 
things that are written are to be studied 
with mental effort and orderly arrange- 
ment and definite progress in knowledge. 
If that test were applied to our Sunday 
schools by calling on the scholars to state 
what they have learned during this year 
now ending, it is more than probable that 
many schools would not be able to justify 
their existence. 

Much that is counted as the life of sons 
of God is little more than sentiment rest- 
ing on a hope or impelled upward by a 
fear. If it is not based on knowledge, it 
certainly is not vital. To those who be- 
lieved on Christ, he said what he is saying 
now, ‘‘ If ye abide in my word, then are ye 
truly my disciples: and ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.”’ 

Now, if pupils are to learn something 
and to make progress in knowledge, then 
when they have learned one set of facts 
or truths they must be brought forward 
to learn other truths. And usually the 
way to find out whether or not they are 
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ready to move forward is to have some 
sort of examination. The superinten- 
dent’s first task for next year is to see 
that his school is organized with a defi- 
nite purpose which is clearly set before 
the school. If that purpose is the study 
of the Gospel of John with the object in 
view declared in the words we have 
quoted from that book, then every mem- 
ber of the school should be summoned 
and inspired to see that its purpose is 
accomplished. To that end some sort of 
grading in every school would seem to be 
essential. Let the superintendent study 
that small volume, J. W. Axtell’s Grad- 
ing the Sunday School, consider its sug- 
gestions with his council and teachers, 
and we believe in most cases he will find 
it practical to arrange his classes in pro- 
gressive order according to a definite plan, 
with confidence that definite attainments 
in knowledge wil be gained by the school. 

The selection of courses of lessons 
comes next in importance after putting 
the school in shape for study. That 
question deserves an article by itself. 
It will be considered in the next issue of 
The Congregationalist. 





A Judgment Hymn 





The Dies Irae 


Day of wrath! O day of mourning! 
See fulfilled the prophets’ warning, 
Heaven and earth in ashes burning! 


* Owhat fear man’s bosom rendeth, 
When from heaven the Judge descendeth, 
On whose sentence all dependeth. 


Lo, the book, exactly worded, 
Wherein all hath been recorded ; 
Thence shall judgment be awarded. 


When the Judge His seat attaineth, 
And each hidden deed arraigneth, 
Nothing unavenged remaineth. 


What shall I, frail man, be pleading, 
Who for me be interceding, 
When the just are mercy needing? 


Think, kind Jesus, my salvation 
Cost Thy wondrous Incarnation ; 
Leave me not to reprobation. 


Faint and weary Thou has sought me, 
On the cross of suffering bought me ; 
Shall such grace be vainly brought me? 


Righteous Judge of retribution, 
Grant Thy gift of absolution 
Ere that reckoning day’s conclusion. 











The author of the Dies Irae was Thomas 
of Celano, one of the companions of 
Francis of Assisi and one of the first 
members of the Franciscan brotherhood. 
We know neither the date of his birth nor 
death, but from 1221 to 1230 he propa- 
gated and organized the Franciscan move- 
ment in the Rhine country. We owe to 
him much of our material for the life of 
Francis. 

The hymn voices the solemnity and 
terror which to the medieval age hung 
about thoughts of the final judgment. 
Escape from hell to heaven was made 
the first duty of man and too often, the 
pictures and literature of the time being 
witness, was identified with the cloistered 
life. More than one picture of judgment 
shows the priests and monks in the boat 
of safety and the common people dragged 
down by fiends into the fiery flood. 

A classic passage from a famous ro- 
mance, Aucassin and Nicolette, illustrates 
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the feeling of the people: ‘‘For into Para- 
dise go none but such people as I shall 
tell thee now: Thither go these same old 
priests, and: halt old men and maimed, 
who all day and night cower continually 
before the altars—these be they that go 
into Paradise, with them have I naught 
to make. But into hell would I fain go; 
for into hell fare the goodly clerks and 
goodly knights that fall in tourneys and 
great wars, and stout men at arms and all 
men noble. With these would I liefly go.”’ 
There ig little danger of this extreme 
of selfish terror now: there is greater 
peril that we shall cry, Peace! when 
there is no peace and ignore the certain 
condemnation which grows up out of the 
very nature of sin. We cannot forget 
the solemn teaching of Christ’s own para- 
bles, the repeated call td repentance, the 
woes denounced upon refusal of God’s 
grace. There is a judgment. ‘‘Each 
man’s work shall be made manifest; for 
the day shall declare it.’”? If we think 
first of the organic connection between 
life’s sowing and its harvest, that is but 
to emphasize a figure which was often on 
the lips of Christ. 
“Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 


Meeting, Dec. 11-17. Rom. 14: 1-12; Matt. 25: 
31-46. 


The Pathos of Religious Comedy 


It is a common complaint against men 
of the world that they do not take min- 
isters seriously. One reason for this is 
plain enough. It is that so many men 
who claim that preaching the gospel of 
Christ is their supreme interest express 
to the world their unqualified distrust of 
those with whom they are in outward 





fellowship who are engaged in the same ~ 


business, living uprightly and professing 
to follow Jesus Christ. When Christians 


invite the world to come and listen while 


they deliver over to Satan their brethren 
professing the same faith with themselves 
and even in the same denomination, the 
world would be imbecile if it should re- 
gard serious warnings to it against the 
devices of Satan. A few years ago Sam 
Jones, a somewhat famous traveling evan- 
gelist, used to invite ministers to sit in 
the front seats at his meetings in Boston 
and then ask those outside of the churches 
to ‘‘come and hear me skin ’em.’”’ Many 
came andenjoyedthefun. Ministers who 


‘gat meekly and received the evangelist’s 


tongue lashings apparently did not per- 
ceive the pathos of the comedy. 

Scotland is witnessing and many of her 
churches are taking part in a burlesque 
that amuses the multitude for which these 
churches claim to have a message of the 
gravest importance. It must in justice 
be said that most of these churches are 
taking part in this travesty unwillingly 
and are keenly alive to its pathos. For 
thirty years two bodies of Presbyterians 
in Scotland, one the United and the other 
the Free Church, had discussed union. 
They were substantially agreed in doc- 
trine, polity and spirit, and four years 
ago they united in one organization called 
the United Free Church by a vote of 
684 to 27, all accredited representatives. 
Twenty-four of this minority persistently 
refused to approve of the union, and or- 
ganized themselves as the original Free 
Church. They appealed to the law courts, 
claiming possession of the property of all 
these churches. Twice defeated in the 
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Seotch courts, they appealed to the Brit- 
ish House of Lords, a committee of which 
by a majority. vote last August gave a 
decision in their favor on grounds which 
seem. absurd to most Americans who have 
studied the matter. 

This handful of Scotch Highlanders 
immediately took steps to take posses- 
sion of the property of over 1,100 churches 
with their theological schools and foreign 
mission stations in many lands. They did 
this, knowing themselves utterly incom- 
petent. to administer these great trusts 
and regardless of the inevitable destruc- 
tion of institutions built up by many years 
of prayer and sacrifice, and of the great 
suffering they were bringing on many 
whom they had called their brethren. 
They have evicted the faculty and the 
108 students of New College, Edinburgh, 
and have assumed to fill their places by 
six professors and eight students, five of 
whom were brought over from Ireland. 
The other two theological schools, at 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, soon to be va- 
cated by compulsion, must remain empty, 
Such men as Principal Rainy, Drs. George 
Adam Smith, James Stalker and Marcus 
Dods are ousted from their positions, 
while these new teachers propose with 
eight students, and a prospect of grad- 
uating two each year, to supply the 
churches and mission fields with leaders. 

Let it be remembered that this little 
minority of small churches, up to four 
years ago belonged with the same body 
which they now vehemently denounce, 
and in apparent harmony. It is this 
great body which the minority, the ‘Wee 
Frees’’ as they are called, exults in at- 
tempting to destroy. Their moderator, 
Rev. Murdo McQueen, in a public address 
recently declared that the United Free 
Church ‘is an institution that Satan has 
set up in Scotland to propagate deadly 
error and heresy, to mutilate and to sap 
and to undermine and to tear to tatters 
the Word of God and to murder immortal 
souls.’’ This is & specimen Tfepresénta- 
tive utterance of a little company which 
assumes to displace a host of brethren 
with whom they have worked for a gen- 
eration in proclaiming to the world the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. Is it to be ex- 
pected that men of the world will take 
them seriously? , 

We Christians in America are not in a 
position to throw stones at Scotland. 
We have the elements of religious comedy 
among us, performers eager to take part 
and clamoring for an audience. A Con- 
gregational, minister, for example, who 
regards Higher Criticism of the Bible as 
one of the chief sins-of the age, has lately 
published an article affirming that ‘all 
the leading colleges of the East, and all 
our technical Congregational seminaries 
both East and West are in active sympa- 
thy with the principles and methods of 
Higher Criticism.’’ ‘‘ Whole associations 
are dominated by views which defy all 
the Protestant confessions.’’ It does not 
seem to have oceurred to this writer that 
stich unanimity of hitherto accredited 
teachers could possibly suggest a guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit or even make it 
worth while for him to examine the 
grounds.on which they have reached their 
conclusions, Another minister, comment- 
ing with approval on the article from 
whieh we have. quoted, charitably con- 
eludes that the best that can be said of 
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Congregational churches in the United 
States is that they are about equally di- 
vided between those who cling to the 
everlasting gospel of God’s dear Son 
and those “who have betrayed their Lord 
and Saviour for far less than thirty pieces 
of silver.” 

Now these brethren, who continue to 
pull outwardly in harness with this great 
army of alleged Judas Iscariots, and who 
kick so viciously in the traces at those 
running beside them, invite men of the 
world to witness their performance, and 
then complain that as ministers of the 
gospel they are not taken seriously when 
they warn sinners who do not take places 
beside them as running mates, 

The comedy is amusing enough. Per- 
haps it is not to be expected that the per- 
formers should discern the pathos of it. 





In Brief 


The vanishing sense of sin in this day and 
generation is said by ‘‘ Mark Rutherford” in 
his new life of John Bunyan, to be the chief 
difference between this and Bunyan’s age. 





A butterfly was bought in New York re- 
cently for Lord Rothschild. The price was 
$5,000. The butterfly was as rare as a Roths- 
child. Perhaps common things bring as much 
pleasure to common people. 





There are some indications that Australia, 
under imperial pressure and owing to the 
alliance existing between Great Britain and 
Japan, is preparing to alter its attitude of ex- 
clusion of Asiatics and its strict immigration 
laws. 





Who was responsible for the reconversion 
of Countess de Monstiers (née Miss Caldwell) 
to Protestantism? Kev. Dr. R. 8S. MacArthur 
intimates that Rev. James O’Connor, editor 
of The Converted Catholic, had something to 
do with it. 





Children’s Day collections for our Sunday 
School and Publishing Society this year 
amounted to nearly $25,000. This sum is 
being transformed into Sunday schools, which 
become fountains of Christian life and love in 
hundreds of communities. 





Stonewall Jackson Christian, grandson of 
Stonewall Jackson, the great Cofederate leader 
who was. a devout Christian, has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt a cadet at 
West Point. This old American stock is not 
going to seed. 





Massachusetts’ Supreme Court says that au- 
tomobiles are carriages and obedient to laws 
governing carriages. Many of them are oper- 
ated as.if they were locomotives, ‘‘ chartered 
libertines” of the highway before which vehi- 
cles. of a simpler sort and pedestrians are as 
naught, 


Rey. Dr. H. A. Stimson has an excellent 
article in the December Atlantic, on The 
Millionaire’s Peril, in which he candidly and 
discriminatingly deals with some of the gravest 
perils of our national life today, especially with 
the baneful influence of unscrupulous wealth 
in corporate form. 


A famous physician is quoted as saying, that 
one chief cause of ill health is constant think- 
ing and talking about one’s physical condi- 
tion. A simple remedy would be to give to 
persons absorbed in study of their symptoms 
something more interesting to think and talk 
about. But that medicine often is difficult to 
find. 


Ourannual Congregationalist Handbook has 
become a necessity in many households and 





churches throughout the land. The issue for 
1905 fs now ready. It contains prayer meet- 
ing topics, Bible readings, religious and de- 
nominational, statistics and other valuable in- 
formation which it is advantageous to have 
ready at hand. 


The Christian Register (Unitarian), in all its 
long and influential history, never said a truer 
word than this: ‘‘ When Unitarians claim as 
théir ¢wn men and’ women who do not fairly 
belong to them, they incite a reaction, and the 
public begins to deny their right to put im 
their honor list even those who beyond a 
doubt do belong to them. ” 

Several stock brokers have failed during the 
last few weeks. They were sending out daily 
letters advising customers to buy stocks while 
they were using the money sent to them to sell 
stocks they did not have, hoping to buy them 
later at lower prices. Yet plenty of men are 
ready still to risk what they have earned to 
gain something out of nothing. 


Mr. Leishman, United States Minister to 
Turkey, arrived in New York last week, and 
went on to Washington to report to Secretary 
of State Hay. Whether he will return to his 
post or not seems to be an open question. 
Influential men interested in American educa- 
tional and missionary institutions in Turkish 
dominions are more than willing that he 
should remain in his own land. 





It is not always that the chance comes to 
help a splendid church and at the same time to 
provide one’s self with beautiful Christmas 
decorations from the heart of the Southland. 
The Central Church in Atlanta, Ga., is this 
year, as heretofore, offering to supply greens 
to Northern churches, and to pass over moneys 
thus received to its building funds. For par- . 
ticulars, see our Subscribers’ Column. 





The Examiner, organ of the English Con- 
gregationalists, records its admiration for 
the “bold and believing spirit” with which 
we set out to solve our problems at our trien- 
nial council at Des Moines. ‘‘ There is a note 
of reality and intelligent freedom from-con- 
ventions,” says the Examiner, “which is 
very refreshing after the somewhat stereo- 
typed methods of our own religious assem- 
blies.” 


A leading Methodist Episcopal church of 
Boston, anticipating the spring conferenge, 
has called to its pulpit the man of its choice, 
This is only a bolder revelation than. usual of 
the custom which more and mere is prevail- 
ing in the Methodist Episcopal denomination, 
by which, while the bishop nominally appoints 
the pastor, the congregation virtually decides 
who he will be. Thus does Congregationalism 
subdue Episeopacy to its ends. 


Medica] journals tell of as. marked a declen- 
sion in the number of men studying medicine 
in high-grade schools as there is of clergymen 
in the theological seminaries of the country— 
in fact a greater decline, It is due—according 
to the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
—to the abolition of inadequate, short-term 
courses, the raising of standards of admission 
and increase of cost of tuition; and it makes 
for the elevation of the medical profession at 
large. 


In Great Queen Street Wesleyan Chapel, 
London, a visitor’s book is kept, in which 
strangers attending service from a distance 
are. invited to record their names and resi- 
dences. The list represents almost every part 
of the world. Such a book in the Old South 
Church, Boston, in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn, the Tabernacle, New York, and in a nam- 
ber of other churehes in great centers would 
in a few years become a valuable part of their 
history. 





A new. edition of Hymns. Ancient and 
Modern has been issued in England for use 
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in the Anglican Church, and the committee of 
clergymen who edited it, among many other 
alterations, changed the opening stanza in 
Wesley ’s Christmas hymn, “‘ Hark! the herald 
angels sing, ” into, ‘*‘ Hark! how all the welkin 
rings’’; and now the indignant remonstrants 
are making the welkin ring so loudly that the 
committee doesn’t need to hark in order to 
hear them. 





American admirers and friends of the late 
Dr. Alexander Mackennal of Bowdon, Eng., 
‘who may happen to have letters which he 
wrote, are reminded that Rev. D. Macfay- 
den, 35 Jackson’s Lane, Highgate, N. London, 
has been asked to undertake a memoir of Dr. 
Mackennal. He would be grateful if letters 
refering to important ecciesiastical, literary or 
public questions, which they may happen to 
have, were loaned to him, either in the original 
or.in copies. 





The death of Rev. Drs. J. E. Rankin and 
E. P. Hooker on two successive days last 
week, both graduates of Middlebury College 
and Andover Seminary, both having been 
pastors of preminent churches and presidents 
of colleges, and both having passed the limit 
of threescore and ten, suggests the service 
which these institutions have rendered to 
religion and education. Their lists of gradu- 
ates include a lengthy roll of men who have 
wrought long and nobly for the things of 
greatest value to the world. 





Our congratulations tothe Christian Guard- 
d4an of Toronto, on its coming to its seventy- 
fifth birthday, vigorous, and hopeful as to the 
future. Of its eleven editors we think the 
greatest was Dr. E. H. Dewart, who for 
twenty-five years wrought mightily for Wes- 
leyanism and for Christianity in the Dominion 
through the Guardian’s columns. With Con- 
gregationalists, Wesleyans and Presbyterians 
in Canada drawing so near together and talk- 
ing of unity, we naturally feel all the more 
deeply interested in the organ of Canadian 
Wesleyanism. 





A lad of seventeen has become pastor of a 
church in Dulwich, a district of London, and 
is rapidly climbing the steps to fame. Ac- 
cording to his own testimony his congregation 
consists largely of professional people. He 
accounts for his popularity by naively stat- 
ing, ‘* People say of me that I have the win- 
someness of a Campbell, the mannerisms of 
a Campbell Morgan, the fire of a Parker and 
the fervor of a Spurgeon.’’ There is another 
reason why he is gaining so much public no- 
tice, which he seems not yet to have discov- 
ered. His name, which is appropriate, is 
Thomas Riddle. 





Rev. William A. Knight’s charming little 
sketches which originally appeared in the 
columns of The Congregationalist are selling 
in book form all over the world. The Song 
of our Syrian Guest has sold up to about 
twenty thousand and The Love-Watch also 
in large editions. The latter was recently 
ordered under the title, ‘‘The Love Match,” 
while the former was inquired for as ‘‘ The 
Shepherd’s Quest”’ and in another instance 
as “The Stygian Guest.” These inquiries, 
however, are no worse than that of the cus- 
tomer who, wishing The Choir Invisible, 
asked for ‘* The Choir Out of Sight.’’ 





Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


Ordination by association approved with 
imitation (As Viewed from the Capital, 
page 8385). 

A movement in the interest of fellowship, 
oversight and ministerial sapply in Michigan; 
a-model basiness men’s Bible class (From 
the City of Straits, page 885). 
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Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


My comments a few weeks ago on the 
irregularity and non-classical aspect of the 
physiognomy of the Bishop of Ripon, Dr. 
Boyd Carpenter, have led the Christian 
World of London to venture on the state- 
ment that “since Dr. Carpenter is generally 
regarded as the handsomest bishep on the 
bench, some of our other bishops may fairly 
dread facing description by the American 
reporter.” If in very truth it is so that the 
Bishop of Ripon is the handsomest of Angli- 
can bishops, what an improvement on the 
Anglican type of bishop the type of this 
country is, with Lawrence of Massachusetts 
as exemplar. Dr. Carpenter is fascinatingly 
homely, intellectually brilliant and sanely 
good, but heis not an Adonis nor an ecclesi- 
astical milliner’s model lay figure. 

« * « 

It is never too late to commend the excel- 
lent; and since this is a Book Number, let us 
think for a moment of an editor who by 
reason of his position and his ethical and 
literary ideals does much to shape our national 
intellectual life and literary standards. I 
refer to Bliss Perry of The Atlantic. He 
made by all odds the best speech at the recent 
Peace Congress banquet; best because most 
fervid in moral passion, best because ex- 
pressed in most memorable form. There is 
an ascetic cast to his form and face, a tensity 
of mien and word which indicates the man 
who is living en a high plane and living 
deeply. Mr. Perry’s essay on Indifferentism 
in his latest book The Amateur Spirit reveals 
the social gardener busy inspecting the vine- 
yard, and putting his finger on that rotten 
fruit of a very good vine—Toleration. 

* vad * 

Since so much of the higher thought of 
Europe now is finding expression in the drama 
rather than in poetry or in fiction, it is be- 
coming necessary to know it if one would 
understand what Europe is thinking—for good 
or for evil. The renaissance movement in 
Ireland today fimds admirable expression in 
the plays of Yeats; and Boston and the stu- 
dents of Wellesley have been fortunate during 
the past fortnight in having an opportunity to 
see several of them well rendered. Miter- 
linck and Hauptman alse have a new and 
illuminating interpreter in Marion Craig Went- 
worth, whose readings reveal the symbolism 
and mysticism of the one and the trenchant 
social analysis of the other. It is most sug- 
gestive this renewal of interest in the mrys- 
tical and the symbolical among the litcrati 
and artists of the Continent. Christian Ben- 
ton in the current Century writes informingly 
about it, as seen in Alfons Mucha and other 
Continental artists; and Mrs. Wentworth 
makes clear Materlinck’s later turning toward 
a more spiritual interpretation of the universe 
and his emergence from the fatalism of his 
earlier days. On every side there is evidence 
that theoretical, philosophical materialism is 
waning; that in sheer reaction from the satiety 
of fleshliness and the carnal, and from keeping 
his eyes to the ground man once more is lift- 
ing his eyes to the skies. Considerable of this 
newer mysticism is thoroughly Pagan and 
Greek and lacks the Christian note. But the 
mood is wholesome and prophetic, and fore- 
tells the ultimate which Sabatier saw of “‘ ra- 
tiona] mysticism ’’ as the religion of the future. 

* - o 

The beést-beloved actress on the American 
stage, Mrs. George H. Gilbert, who died sud- 
denly last week at the age of sixty, was a 
devout Christian, and whenever in Boston of 
recent years always worshiped at the Old 
South Church. Finishing her professional 
duties late Saturday night, she yet was up 
and about her business as a reverent wor- 
shiper the next morning, when many a per- 
son not so engaged the night before was 
pleading laziness as an excuse for absence 
from church. 
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Rev. Samuel E, Herrick, D, D, 


BY REV. GEORGE A. GORTON, D. D. 


[When Dr. Herrick nearly two years ago 
laid down the responsibilities of the active 
pastorate of Mount Vernon Church, we asked 
his longtime friend and ministerial nelghbor, 
Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., to express his 
own appreciation and that felt by others, of 
the long and fruitful pulpit and pastoral serv- 
ice of Dr. Herrick. Now that the latter has 
so suddenly gone from us we reprint a portion 
of Dr. Gordon’s former article, which is as 
applicable to the completed life of Dr. Herrick 
as it was to him in the midst of his years of 
activity.—Ep1rors. ] 


Dr. Herrick is a representative of the high- 
est traditions of the New England preacher. 
He knows the ecclesiastical order to which he 
belongs; he reveres its Puritan inheritance; 
he has an intimate knowledge of the great 
men that adorn its history, and probably in 
the library of no one among us is there so rich 
a collection of the memorials of the heroic age 
of New England. Dr. Herrick is a scholar, a 
thinker, a teacher of the ideas upon which re- 
ligious feeling and action are dependent, a 
builder of character. The sense of history is 
in all his characteristic sermons; the spirit of 
a@ man who has lived in the greater thoughts 
and sympathies of his kind; the insight of the 
prophet; the rich treasure of the devoted stu- 
dent; the vision of Christ and his eternal gos- 
pel, the tender humanity that is at once at- 
mosphere and color, and warmth and charm. 

The saying that is accepted as an almost 
universally valid utterance, that any rich in- 
fusion of the Latin tongue into our English 
speech degrades that speech, finds its com- 
plete refutation in the pulpit style of Dr. 
Herrick. More than any other conspicuous 
preacher of our time Dr. Herrick’s style is 
influenced by the Latin language, and no in- 
telligent person can listen to him without ad- 
miring the exactness and the imaginative glow 
that fill all his characteristic sentences; the 
union in them of definite statement and pic- 
turesqueness; the combined appeal to the un- 
derstanding and the visual powers; a style 
whose body is light and whose soul is an 
image; a mode of speech elaborate and yet 
simple, living to serve and yet with distinction 
in every word. 

In an age of transition from dependence 
upon the letter to confidence in the Holy 
Spirit, a ministry like that of Dr. Herrick is 
apricelessinfluence. His hearers have known 
no break with the past; they have stood in no 
dread of the future; the inheritance of faith 
has been under the divine law of development, 
and the path of the just, which is as the shin- 
ing light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day, has become for his people the 
symbol for the whole movement of the king- 
dom of God in this world. The old has grown 
into the new, the new has rooted itself in the 
old, stood up and began its own life in the 
strength of the old, and in this normal Chris- 
tian faith happy parenthood and happy child- 
hood have blended in one prophetic experience. 

Even the “five points of Calvinism” have 
lived in the ministry of Dr. Herrick, not in- 
deed after the flesh, but after the spirit. The 
heavenly Father is the sovereign of the uni- 
verse and of mankind, his decree is the hope 
of the race, the thing to be trusted in man is 
the image of God and not the image of the 
brute, the ground of peace between God and 
man is laid once for all in the eternal leve re- 
vealed in the perfect sacrificial life and death 
of Jesus Christ, the resistless might of the 
Holy Spirit’s persuasions are the trade winds 
in which we sail, and the perseverance of the 
saints has broadened into the expectation that 
the sinners wi!l sometime cease from their 
perseverance. Thus a faith broader, deeper, 
richer, and with the notes of permanence ring- 
ing in it, has come to the church which has 
been guided from 1871 to 1903 by this wise and 
able minister. 
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A Story Writer on 
Story Making 








Subjects Fit for Fiction 


By Owen Wister 


The Broad Field Before 
the True Artist 








{This is the first time 
that we have given to our 
readers an article from 
the pen of Mr. Wister, a 
noteworthy figure in the 
younger group of Ameri- 
can fiction writers. He 
isa graduate of Harvard 
University in the class 
of 1882, was admitted to 
the bar in Philadelphia 
in 1889, but for the last ten years and more 
has devoted much time to literary work. His 
most notable production has been The Vir- 
ginian, that charming story of frontier life, 
the hero of which stands out as one of the 
few distinctive creations of recent American 
fiction. Mr. Wister is a frequent contributor 
of verse and short stories to the magazines. 
He leads a very industrious life in his pleasant 
home on one of Philadelphia’s older residen- 
tial streets.—EDITORS. ] 





All subjects are fit for fiction. Let me 
begin with this statement of opinion long 
formed, a statement with which many 
people are likely to disagree; and then 
let me, if I am able to do so, persuade 
you that the opinion is right, by showing 
you the reasons which support it, and the 
conditions under which I believe it to be 
unassailable. 

Next me at dinner once a lady sat to 
whom I had just been presented, and who 
(I must think) had forgotten, or was un- 
aware, that there is a time for all things. 
Her first remark had been something 
pleasant and usual about I don’t remem- 
ber what, but very likely it was about the 
weather; and from this she came with a 
single stride to, ‘‘ What is your opinion of 
Goethe?” 

And, as I found myself wholly unable 
to utter even any beginning of an answer 
to this extremely large and sudden ques- 
tion, she cut it down to, ‘What do you 
think of Faust? ”’ 

The question was, you will admit, still 
quite large for a dinner party which had 
got no further than the soup; but I now 
succeeded, in some sort of fashion, in 
meeting it. I was saying it’s of no im- 
portance what, but something to the 
effect that I supposed Faust ranked very 
high among the great dramas of the 
world; that I supposed nothing since 
Shakespeare—when the lady cut in again, 
“‘T consider it a very unfortunate choice 
of subject.” 

The expression of her face and the tone 
of her voice made it quite clear to me that 
by the term “unfortunate” she meant 
much more; that, in a word, she con- 
demned Goethe for writing Faust, be- 
cause it told the story of the betrayal of 
a young girl. 

My reply to this is unimportant; I 
merely got away from Goethe and Faust, 
and all discussion upon them, as quickly 
and as smoothly as I could; for here was 
a good lady with high and sound stand- 
ards of conduct and likely to be both kind 
and competent in the various emergencies 
that daily life might bring her. Why 
trouble my mind (I couldn’t possibly 
have troubled hers in its heavenly cer- 


tainty) with telling her that the civilized 
world has accepted Faust for reasons 
which her brain was not of the sort to 
value or to comprehend? 

Let us leave the lady for a little while; 
Goethe did not write for her, or for the 
many thousands of similar men and 
women, whose lives are honest and use- 
ful, and (in their inevitable sphere) not 
at all hampered by the fact that their in- 
telligence is equipped neither by nature 
nor education to understand great litera- 
ture. It is only when they step out of 
their inevitable sphere and attempt (for 
example) to pass judgment upon Faust, 
that they become ridiculous; and then 
we must try to lead them to those grounds 
where they truly belong, and where they 
can speak on subjects that will call forth 
the real good that is in them. 

So now let us suppose that you had a 
friend who was eager to write stories, or 
plays, or anything whieh is covered by 
the larger meaning of the word “‘ fiction,” 
and that this friend. came to you and 
asked what you thought of the following 
story which he purposed to write: 

After several years of married life, 
with children born to them, a husband 
and wife discover that they are mother 
and son. Horrified by this discovery, 
the woman kills herself, and the man 
puts his eyes out. 

What you would say to a friend who 
submitted this plot to you is, of course, 
something that I have no means of 
knowing; but I myself should do my 
best to dissuade him from such an un- 
dertaking; I should beg him to choose 
something less shocking and more prob- 
able; I should be almost sure to caution 
him: ‘‘Whatever the public will have 
to say about the unsavoriness of your 
theme, they are pretty sure to tell you 
that they don’t believe a mother and son 
could go on living in ignorance of their 
relationship, even granting that they 
could start with it; and they will not 
like or sympathize with a man who mar- 
ries a woman that must be at least fif- 
teen years older than himself.” 

These are some of the things I should 
be almost sure to say to a friend who 
asked me what I thought of his writing 
such astory. _ 

We will now suppose that in conse- 
quence of the emphatic disapproval his 
plan received, he offered another plot: 

A wife, knowing her husband’s brother 
has murdered him, marries the murderer. 
This herson discovers, but is unequal to 
the situation, and suspected of knowing 
the truth by the murderer, who plots his 
destructionalso. The young man is finally 
killed, but not until his mother has swal- 
lowed accidentally the poison intended 
for him and he has stabbed his murderous 
uncle to death. 

Would you receive this plot any better 
than the first one? I shouldn’t. I should 
find the same objections to it—too much 
horror, too much crime—why tell us such 
dark things when you have the whole 
world to choose from? That is what I 





should say to the wretched and aspiring 
writer; I should remind him that the 
earth is full of sunshine all about us, and 
that quantities of people live and die, if 
not happily, at least without being poi- 
soned or stabbed. 

“Very well!” we will suppose him to 
exclaim in rueful acceptance of our ad- 
vice. ‘Here, then, is another idea which 
I’m certain you will find entirely unob- 
jectionable.”” And he would produce his 
third idea thus: 

A shipwrecked sailor, by using the re- 
sources about him, manages to exist for 
many years until relief comes and he sails 
home. 

Somewhat bald—isn’t it—this theme? 
Personally, I should despair of develop- 
ing it into a book of several hundred 
pages and holding with it the permanent 
attention of readers in many languages. 

“But Robinson Crusoe,” you may pos- 
sibly reply, “is a great deal more than 
that.” 

Your reply, in that case, my dear 
reader, would be too hasty. That brief 
statement about the ship-wrecked sailor 
is the whole theme of DeFoe’s great book, 
whose power lies entirely in its detail. 
The author was able to imagine the daily 
life of his hero so vividly that we our- 
selves are transported to the desert island, 
and live the life ourselves as we read. 
Another author might easily have made 
a dismal failure of such an undertaking: 
it needed the right man to do it. 

And next for the second subject, the 
one about the murderous uncle and his 
nephew. There, once more, it is the de- 
tail, the filling out, the treatment, which 
lifts all these sins and stabbings so high 
above their mere material violence, that 
we have Hamlet as the result. Again, it 
needed the right man to do it. 

Finally, in the story about the husband 
and wife who found they were mother 
and son, we have the great Greek tragedy, 
whose name I need not tell you, famous 
as it is still, after twenty-four hundred 
years. And once again, it needed Soph- 
ocles, the right man, to do it. 

The three examples that I have given 
you of what I think most people at first 
sight would condemn as undesirable plots 
for a work of the imagination, are enough 
to demonstrate the point that I desire to 
make. But, lest any reader be inclined 
to suppose that I have chosen rare excep- 
tions in literature, I will remind you of 
a few more famous works. 

There is the Hippolytus of Euripedes, 
and the Phédre of Racine; there is 
Othello. Think how terrible and un- 
promising Othello becomes when we re- 
duce it to a simple statement of its plot: 
a black man marries a white woman, 
against whose virtue his enemy poisons 
his mind until he smotheis her to death, 
and, on learning of her innocence, stabs 
himself. There is King Lear, mvre awful 
still, containing, besides most of the 
crimes known to the world; a representa- 
tion of insanity. There are Measure for 
Measure and Troilus and Cressida, of 
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whose plots I cannot speak plainly here, 
because they are too coarse for our mod- 
ern conventions. Yet both these plays 
are masterpieces for which our language 
and the world are richer. I have now 
named you signal instances from four 
languages of works which the sustained 
judgment of mankind has pronounced 
of the highest genius, and all of them 
founded upon plots and dealings with 
subjects that, when briefly stated, are 
repellant and shocking. 

To take a modern instance, how prom- 
ising or how new does the plot of Anna 
Karénina seem when stated in its simplest 
terms? <A wife is unfaithful to her hus- 
band, who accepts the situation; but this 
situation finally drives her beneath the 
wheels of a train. In Tolstoi’s hands this 
becomes one of the greatest novels ever 
written—at least, such is the judgment of 
most people. 

And now I believe that it can scarcely 
be contested that it is not the subject, 
but the man who deals with it, that is of 
importance. What sort of Hamlet do 
you think you or I could have written 
from those bloody and abominable facts? 

Therefore, I repeat what I began with, 
that any subject is fit for fiction, but I 
add the necessary condition, provided the 
right man deals with it. And this leads 
to the final remarks I venture to make 
on this question. 

Life is full of comfortable things and 
things uncomfortable. Virtue is now re- 
warded and now trampled under. Vice 
is now punished and now triumphant. 
Love leads to marriages both happy and 
disastrous. Illicit love ends sometimes 
in ruin and sometimes in mutual delight. 
Thieves go to prison and also live highly 
honored in palaces. Once again, life is 
full of what (as we foolishly say) ‘‘ought 
to be” and “tought not to be.”’ If we 
bad confined the poets and novelists to 
telling us only of things that according 
to our judgment ‘ought to be,” a great 
deal morethan half the great masterpieces 
of the world would not exist; and the 
triumphant survival of such tragedies as 
CEdipus and Hamlet proves that the sus- 
tained judgment of mankind will accept 
eny subject whatever if the writer deals 
with it adequately. 

Now it so happens that any whipper- 
snapper can write acceptably of comfort- 
ablethings. Our whole literary American 
world is full of whippersnappers writing 
acceptably of comfortable things—things 
which “end right,” which reward virtue 
and punish vice, which, in a word, present 
a sadly small fragment of life. This hap- 
pens because the lady who thinks Faust 
an ‘“‘unfortunate”’ choice of subject lives 
in America in largenumbers. Therefore, 
for her sake and because although her ap- 
proval does not mean fame it does mean 
dollars, we have the whippersnappers 
writing comfortable things. 

But to write acceptably of uncomfort- 
able things needs a man, and a man is 
rare. Not often does a Hawthorne or a 
Scott come with The Scarlet Letter or 
The Heart of Midlothian. And when he 
does, the Faust ladies may be displeased, 
but the true audience that knows a man 
from a whippersnapper rises and applauds. 

What, then, must be the only. infelli- 
gent conclusion? Assuredly, most of us 
prefer “comfortable” stories; nay, more, 
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we turn from ‘‘uncomfortable”’ stories, 
unless they conquer us by their art and 
their power. Should some young friend 
come to us with an “uncomfortable” 
plot, let us not forbid him, but rather 
say something of this sort: ‘‘My dear 
young fellow, you have chosen a very 
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painful theme, and you will write it at 
your peril; but he who risks nothing wins 
nothing. Go on, therefore, and write 
your story as best you know how, for 
until we see what you can do, how are 
we to judge whether you be a man or a 
whippersnapper ? ”’ 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the mecessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 

102. Is there any recent Bible Dictionary 
published besides Hastings’s and if so, what? 
I have Hastings’s, but it is so vitiated by the 
Higher Criticism that the Old Testament ar- 
ticles are rather worse than worthless. If 
there is another on different lines, of any real 
value, I wantit.—r. H. B. (British Columbia.) 


There is no recent Bible Dictionary of any- 
thing like the same importance, that I know 
of, that has been published along more con- 
servative lines than Hastings’s. The last edi- 
tion of Smith’s Bible Dictionary probably re- 
mains the best work of that kind for those 
who desire a conservative treatment of Old 
Testament articles. There might be men- 
tioned besides, the one-volume Dictionary of 
the Bible, edited by Dr. Davis of Princeton 
and published by the Presbyterian Board, and 
a two-volame Popular and Critical Bible En- 
cyclopedia and Scripture Dictionary, published 
by the Howard Severance Company of Chi- 
cago. I perhaps do not need to say that I do 
not take the same view of the Hastings’s Dic- 
tionary as the questioner. < 


103. On page 84 in his Modern Uriticism and 
the Preaching of the Old Testament George 
Adam Smith says: ‘‘ But it would be equally 
impossible to prove the historical reality of 
the series of curious marvels attributed to 
Elisha from the sources outside the annals ay 
the kings of Israel. Phese, however, are prac- 
tically of no importance to the Christian 
preacher.” Is this last true? Jf one does not 
teel certain that these alieged events ever took 
place, what is the honest and proper method 
a man should use in teaching persons whose 


Jaith would probably be much disturbed if 


they were to discover that their pastor enter- 
tained any such questions?—w. F. (Wiscon- 
sin.) 

Another inquirer adds in the same line: 

Should children be taught these miracles? 
If 80, how?—8. w. ( Wisconsin.) 

(1) In the first place, I think it should be 
made clear that we are not to take an a priori 
position for or against the miraculous occur- 
rences recorded in the Scriptures. (2) In the 
second place, we are to remember that the 
question of miracles is always a question of 
fact, and that the miracles of the Bible cer- 
tainly cannot fairly be regarded as all on a 
level in the matter of historical evidence; and 
we are to be willing to weigh the evidence 
with open mind. That is what Dr. Smith has 
tried to do in his treatment of the marvels 
attributed to Elisha. (3) But even inthe Old 
Testament it should be noted that the mirac- 
ulous occurrences are commonly connected 
with what may well be regarded as marked 
crises in the history of Israel;and this con- 
sideration may well have some weight with us 
in indicating that many of these occurrences 
are at least not simply isolated marvels. (4) 
At the same time it is important, both for the 
Christian preacher and for the Christian lay- 
man, to remember that the miraculous ae 
eounts of the Old Testament are by, no means 
eonnected in the same vital way with Chris- 


tianity, as are those of the New Testament 
referred directly to Christ. 

I should say that Dr. Smith’s treatment was 
essentially correct. And I think that it is 
quite proper, and in the end best, where the 
question of these miracles is directly raised, 
to deal with the matter in a perfectly honest. 
and straightforward way, though it may not. 
always be best to press the question with 
others who have not themselves raised it. In 
any case, we are to emphasize the positive 
spiritual teaching, the ethical and religious 
evidence of the revelation of God through 
Israel. The great miracle, after all, lies in 
this, rather than in any accompanying mar- 
vels. 

With reference to children as with adults, 
it seems to me that the only wise and safe 
policy is the policy of thorough honesty. It 
is sometimes said that it is certainly ‘‘ safe” 
to teach children the conventional view; 
but I think that we can be very certain that 
in moral and spiritual teaching it is never 
safe to teach what we do not ourselves be- 
lieve. We are, of course, to take all care to 
put the matter constructively and helpfully, 
but we are not to teach views that we ourselves 
believe to be false. That at least is never 
safe. I have so much confidence, myself, in 
the general reasonableness of children, that I 
should not hesitate to try to state to them, in 
a simple way, the conclusions that seemed to 
my best judgment most certain. 


104. What do you think that Jesus teaches 
as to non-resistance in law-suits and in self- 
defense, for erample?—F. c. c. (Michigan.) 

Jesus’ fundamental and all-inclusive prin- 
ciple is love. He consequently urges the love 
even of our enemies, and that we are to over- 
come evil with good. We cannot take his 
special illustrations out of connection with his 
fundamental principles—that Ged is Father, 
and that men are brothers. With reference to 
non-resistance, therefore, I should say that 
Jesus’ teaching, while it absolutely forbids 
simple retaliation, is to be taken as a positive 
principle, not a mere negative rule. That, in 
the second place, it looks to an inner spirit, not 
a mere outward action. And, in the third 
place, it must be taken as an illustration simply 
of his fundamental principle that we are to do 
always and only what love requires—a love 
that is so like God’s as to be deeply marked 
by reverence for the person of the other. 
There is no merely negative and external in- 
terpretation of the teaching concerning non- 
resistance that will not be found to run 
counter, finally, to the fundamental principle 
of love. But the spirit of retaliation is abso- 
lutely forbidden, and Jesus urges instead of it 
the positive spirit of willingness to do for 
another out of love far more even than the 
other, out of hate, would require. This seems 
to me to be the true interpretation of Matt. 5: 
39-42, e. g.; and it goes far deeper than any 
external rule of non- resistance, 





The death of Dr. J. J. S. Perowne, formerly 
Bishop of Worcester, removes from the Church 
of England a competent scholar and a pioneer 
in Old Testament exegesis. He was large and 
broad enough to refuse to hold that the valid- 
ity of the Christian ministry rests on Episco- 
pal ordination 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Ultimate Love 


BY MARION PELTON GUILD 


That gentle lady whose tempestuous throne 
Was Dante’s heart, inspired her poet’s quest; 
Sent down her laureled messenger, to arrest 

His uncompanioned feet, to wanderings prone, 

And guide them where the abysms of horror 

groan, 
Yea, on to Purgatory’s fire-washed crest, 
Where with most stern yet merciful behest 

She waited him, and Eden’s morn outshone. 

*T was she who led him still from shining sphere 
To sphere more glorious, till at last they came 

To that great, final splendor of God’s face: 

Then Beatrice soft withdrew. All fear, . 

All hope, all joy concentered in that flame, 
And God alone filled all his being’s space. 





A Champion of Woman 


At our request, Col. 
Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, the well- 
known Cambridge 
man of letters, has 
written for this num- 
ber a supplement to 
his famous paper, 
first published in The 
Atlantic Monthly of 
February, 1859—Ought Women to Learn 
the Alphabet? From those days of early 
manhood until now, in the eighty second 
year of his age, Colonel Higginson has 
ever been a warm champion of woman, 
by word and pen. He has always stood 
for her rights as a human being, arguing 
that she is an individual before and after 
being a wife and mother. This Atlantic 
paper appeared when the ‘‘ Woman Ques- 
tion” was a burning one, and is his most 
historic utterance on the subject, calling 
forth, at the time, a storm of dischssion 
and exerting a wide influence. It is said 
that the perusal of this essay led Miss 
Sophia Smith to found the woman’s col- 
lege at Northampton. Years afterward 
it was published in book form, together 
with a later series of papers entitled, 
Common Sense about Women. 

We of this generation can hardly realize 
the change in public sentiment concern- 
ing ‘‘woman’s sphere,’’ as it used to be 
called. It is interesting to turn back to 
Colonel Higginson’s -words written less 
than fifty yearsago. He pleads for wom- 
an’s equality with man, and says if she 
has not proved it, it is because she has 
not been given equal training and oppor- 
tunity. Popular opinion then was that 
it was unladylike to be intellectual. He 
demolishes the prejudice in these words: 

“Most persons . . . have so little faith 
in the distinctions which nature has es- 
tablished that they think if you teach the 
alphabet or anything else indiscriminately 
to both sexes you annul all difference 
between them. The common reasoning 
is thus: ‘Boys and girls are acknowledged 
to be very unlike. Now, boys study 
Greek and algebra, medicine and book- 
keeping. Therefore, girls should not.’ 
As if one should say: ‘Boys and girls 
are very unlike. Now boys eat beef and 
potatoes. Therefore, girls should not.’”’ 

The public sentiment of the day is 
again accurately reflected in this vigor- 
eus bit of questioning: ‘‘ What rational 





woman can be really convinced by the 
nonsense which is talked in ordinary so- 
ciety around her—as, that it is right to 
admit girls to common schools and equally 
right to exclude them from colleges; that 
it is proper for a woman to sing in pub- 
lic, but indelicate for her to speak in pub- 
lic; that a post office box isan unexcep- 
tionable place to drop a bit of paper into, 
but a ballot box terribly dangerous? ”’ 

Colonel Higginson rightly gauged the 
importance of his prophetic statement: 
**Ought women to learn the alphabet? 
There the whole question lies. Concede 
this little fulcrum and Archimedea will 
remove the world before she has done 
with it: it becomes merely a question of 
time. Resistance must be made here or 
nowhere. Woman must be a subject or 
an equal; there is no middle ground.” 
What prejudices have been overcome, 
what strides of progress made his article 
this week reveals tous. No need now of 
his former arrows of logic and sarcasm. 
We require only a statement of the facts 
as he has known them in the last half 
century to justify his position. 





Pruning and Grafting 
BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


‘*She is the easiest child in the world 
to manage,’ said the mother contentedly. 
‘*She never makes any trouble, and never 
seems to want to do anything contrary to 
my wishes.”’ 

The other mother sighed a little en- 
viously. She kept silence, because her 
little girl was the Bad Little Girl, and 
everybody knew it, just as everybody 
knew that the little girl who never made 
any trouble was the Good Little Girl. 
The mothers of Bad Little Girls are much 
given to silence and deep thinking. The 
morning’s occurrence was nothing un- 
usual, and its ending was quite common- 
place. One little girl, all fresh and tidy, 
sat eating an apple; the other little girl, 
all tattered and torn, was sitting alone in 
her room. That was the ending. The 
oceurrence itself was an outburst of 
anger from one child, and tears from 
the other. 

As the two mothers sat sewing in 
silence, the little old lady in the corner 
drew up her chair, and putting out her 
gentle, withered hands compelled the 
work to cease. ‘‘May I talk to you?”’ 
she began. ‘I’m a maiden grandmother. 
You have heard of maiden aunts and 
their wonderful theories about children? 
Well, I am older than that, and I’ve 
watched so much that I feel like the 
mother of the mothers. My theories are 
for them—not for the children. I’m ever 
so much sorrier for you than for these 
two little girls.” 

A sympathetic squeeze of the hand 
went straight to two mothers’ hearts, 
and the little old lady, sure of sympathy, 
went right on talking, and looked far out 
over the water as she spoke. 

‘It’s pruning and grafting—that’s all. 
Some must do one, some the other. Here 
is a tree, good soil, strong roots, plenty 
of sun and rain—then what happens? 
It runs into small, unnecessary branches, 


into thick over-abundant foliage. It 
doesn’t know how to save its sap for 
fruit; it’s a live, pushing thing, overflow- 
ing to the tip of the leaves with power 
and vitality. Cut off here—O yes, it 
hurts; trim back there—that is only 
wounded pride that bleeds so—that will 
heal. You can’t have that splendid tree 
wasting its vigor on leaf and branch when 
it ought to mean a double harvest of 
fruit. 

““You are afraid; you are too short- 
sighted, you dear mother of the Bad Lit- 
tle Girl. Can’t you see that all this ag- 
gressiveness is only too much leaf? It 
ought to mean leadership some day. This 
impertinence is sometimes only an un- 
trained sense of justice, or an undeveloped 
sense of humor—even, it may be, the be. 
ginnings of wit. Can you not look at it 
closely, find what it sprang from, and cut 
it back—not for scars, but for fruit? 

‘*Here is anger; that means a sensitive, 
nervous organization; but without that 
same highly organized nature where will 
be found enthusiasm and imagination? 
A child that can be angry can be taught 
self-control], and then those forces will 
run into strength—and beauty. 

‘*You must prune ;if your tree is strong 
you must recognize its strength; if your 
child has a rich nature, you may feel that 
the naughtinesses are but power gone 
astray. Have the seeing eye, the under- 
standing heart. (O, dear little old lady, did 
you see that mother’s eyes overflow in re- 
pentance andself-reproach? But you were 
looking out across the water.) Only the 
seeing eye, the understanding heart, will 
discern what power is hidden beneath the 
evil seeming; only such eyes and such a 
heart can make the worthless worthy.” 

That mother slipped away to find and 
help a bad little girl But the maiden 
grandmother’s gentle hand still held the 
other mother, and she too, listened and 
learned. 

** Yours is a harder task, my dear, for 
yours is the grafting. You must not 
cut off; you must bind on. Here is a 
*good tree that bears a little simple fruit 
and you must make it bear rich fruit in 
profusion. You are content now because 
your child is gentle and easy to manage, 
because she never takes the initiative, 
never wants to domineer, has no desire to 
“show off.’’ It is comfortable, no doubt, 
but where is the promise of mature power? 

You must find those purposes which 
will blend with her nature, and you must 
hold her to them. Can you not graft re- 
sponsibility upon her modest, self-efface- 
ment, and active generosity upon her pas- 
sive unselfishness? You cannot change 
her sweet nature; you would not if you 
could, but think of the many ways in 
which it may be enriched! Pruning and 
grafting, pruning and grafting—that is the 
secret of it all!” 

There was a moment’s silence. The lit- 
tle maiden grandmother rose quietly, and 
added in a voice that trembled slightly: 
“It is a great responsibility, and mine are 
only theories. When I was young the 
Lord did not see fit to trust me with the 
soul of a little child; but now I am old, 
and have watched and learned, perhaps he 
will let me help you.” 
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What Women Have Done with the Alphabet 


I can remember, fifty years ago, a time 
when a certain building in Boston was 
regarded with some suspicion and disap- 
probation solely on the ground that in 
one office in an upper story a young 
woman of prepossessing appearance was 
seen coming and going. The few observ- 
ers, who had perhaps begun to get the 
knowledge of the world in French novels, 
shook their heads with unanimity when 
the fact was mentioned. Business, they 
held, was man’s world, not woman’s. 

The building has long since gone, hav- 
ing been replaced by a palace of business 
offices above, and basement shops below; 
and these may differ in everything else, 
but agree almost without exception in 
having a woman as apparent occupant. 
The butcher’s shop in the basement has 
as its central ornament a pair of glazed 
closets, each with a wall of glass; one of 
these rooms being devoted to the display 
of attractive groups of oriental fruit, 
while the other incloses two or more hu- 
man maidens as if representing a higher 
harvest, and yet these are hard at work 
with pens upon their business accounts. 

He who passes to the upper stories of 
the building will notice, wherever the 
door of an office is left open, some similar 
bookkeeper or attendant taken from the 
sex whose single representative in that 
region formerly called forth looks of sur- 
prise and disapproval. First you per- 
haps pass a tailor’s shop, then an artist’s 
studio, then a physician’s office: a woman 
seeming in each case to be regarded as 
essential. There is no suspicion, no sur- 
prise, no scandal ; it is simply that women 
now take their share where in former 
years they did not. In the same way, if 
you look in at a printing office, you see 
women employed; they take their share 
in telegraphing and in fact in almost every 
practical pursuit. 

It happened to me some years ago, just 
before addressing an audience on woman’s 
suffrage, to step into a barber’s shop and 
to my great surprise finda woman al} 
ready to shave me. She belonged to a 
German family, it appeared, who had 
done that work in Germany. About the 
same time, I had work done in my house 
by two paper hangers, a man and his wife 
between forty and fifty years old, whose 
children were now grown up and married 
and who pursued that trade together. 
They were a very happy couple to con- 
template. It was pleasant to see them 
working, cutting, pasting and hanging; 
their life seemed a prolonged industrial 
picnic. 

Many of these changes have followed 
from the rapid spread of women’s clubs. 
The province of these societies is mani- 
fold: to afford headquarters for social 
intercourse; to discuss and improve the 
condition of women and children; to ad- 
vocate civil service reform ; and especially 
to promote the cause of education in its 
many branches, not only locally, but in 
distant states where schools and teachers 
are needed, and where books are scarce, 
for it is now generally accepted that edu- 
cational progress must underlie all other 
reforms. In the sanitary condition of 
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cities, especially western cities, the intro- 
duction of more parks and playgrounds 
and of better schools, organizations like 
the Woman’s Improvement League have 
done a vast deal of good. These women 
are drawn together from all parts of the 
country, find scope for their executive 
abilities and a chance to learn business 
methods in managing meetings and af- 
fairs. 

A branch of women’s clubs not her- 
alded in the newspapers, but doing its 
beneficent work in silence, is the working- 
girls’ club, growing out of the college 
settlement work. Some of our English 
friends are disposed to question the use- 
fulness of the college settlement in this 
country, but the movement was started 
here fifteen years ago (in New York and 
Chicago) only five years after it began in 
London. In 1900 over one hundred settle. 
ments in the United States were officially 
reported, and the head workers of more 
than half these settlements were women. 
An interesting account of some of the 
more prominent of these useful women 
is given in The Outlook of Oct. 1. By 
making their homes among the poorer 
classes, learning and interpreting their 
needs and desires to the more fortunate 
portion of the community, they burst the 
bounds of narrow, perhaps sordid, lives 
and let in the light and air of heaven. 

One of the best outcomes of women’s 
clubs is the providing, in many towns, 
of district nurses, and in some instances 
founding a district nurses’ association. 
An interesting sign of the times is the 
change in the vocation of nursing, which 
has grown within a comparatively short 
period to the dignity of a profession. 

Many of us remember with gratitude 
the best type of the old-fashioned nurse, 
who earned perhaps four or five dollars 
per week and bore more than her share of 
all the household burdens. In her place 
we behold the modern trained nurse in 
her dainty white cap and enveloping 
apron, receiving from three to five dollars 
per day, her sphere confined to the sick 
room, but equal to any emergency there. 
She has been called the “‘latest product in 
the evolution of social science.” Halfa 
century ago the world was thrilled by the 
spectacle of Florence Nightingale diffus- 
ing sunshine and balm through the Eng- 
lish army hospitals in the Crimean War, 
and so loved by the wounded and fever- 
stricken soldiers that they kissed her 
shadow as she passed. Now, wherever 
the barbarity of war lingers, the trained 
nurse is found, as well as in all the city 
hospitals in time of peace. 

It is obviously a mere step from the 
function of trained nurse to the training 
and title of physician. In the long con- 
test between warring doctors as to 
whether women should be admitted to 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, Dr. 
Wyman of Cambridge argued that if 
women were fit to be nurses, they were 
also fit to be physicians. The first woman 
of whom we find record who obtained her 
degree at a medical college, in Geneva, in 
New York was socially and pro‘ession- 
ally ostracized and, as it was impossible 


for her to rent respectable rooms, she was 
forced to buy a house. This was in 1848, 

About twelve years after, when Lady 
Amberley visited this country she was, 
like her mother Lady Stanley of Alderley, 
deeply interested in the medical training 
of women. Her hostess in Philadelphia 
demurred about inviting women physi- 
cians to meet her because they were con- 
sidered a class of rather doubtful stand- 
ing, but finally had a separate reception 
for them. : 

In 1880 there were 2,432 women physi- 
cians and surgeons in the United States, 
and in 1890 over 4,500, while the number 
of women dentists increased between 1880 
and 1890 from 61 to 3,370. In 1898, a 
woman doctor from Massachusetts was 
accepted to hospital service in New York 
State and in the same year one was 
chosen in Indiana to the same service, as 
physician and surgeon, over several male 
applicants. It was also in 1898 that the 
first women doctor in Abyssinia was ap- 
pointed physician to the emperor’s house- 
hold; and that two women were offered, 
in Australia, positions as ship surgeons. 
In the Spanish War, in the same year, a 
woman was placed, for the first time, on 
the staff of army surgeons. The selling 
of drugs and the preparation of prescrip- 
tions is still largely done by men; but in 
1883 the first degree in pharmacy in the 
United States was given to a woman; and 
in my own city a well-known drug shop, 
sanctioned by leading physicians, is popu- 
larly known as ‘‘ Carrie’s.”” 

There is not time, in this brief paper, 
to enumerate the new fields in which 
women now successfully labor, such as 
architecture, landscape gardening, book- 
binding, library work. There are women 
bank cashiers and women opticians; they 
have taken positions as town clerks, state 
dairy commissioner and state superin- 
tendent of instruction in Colorado. The 
West is more generous in offering open- 
ings to women than the conservative 
East. In 1897 a woman journalist was ap- 
pointed harbor mistress at Tacoma, Wn., 
and kept all the shipping records of the 
city. The number of women journalists 
between 1880 and 1890 was almost quad- 
rupled ; inventors increased in these ten 
years from 56 to 337; bookkeepers and 
accountants from 2,365 to 27,772; and 
telegraph and telephone operators from 
1,278 to 9,000. The first woman of whom 
we have record as war correspondent 
procured a pass early in the Spanish War. 
A Paris daily paper, La Fronde, estab- 
lished in 1898, was wholly conducted by 
women: printer’s devils, pressman, ma- 
chinists, compositors, lithographers were 
all girls. 

Postmistresses date back, in this coun- 
try, to 1773; lawyers and preachers are 
of more recent date. The first woman 
who passed the State law examination 
in 1886, and who applied to the Supreme 
Court for admission to the bar was re- 
fused on the ground that there was ‘‘no 
precedent.”’ In 1898 the attempt of Mlle. 
Jeanne Chauvier, who had distinguished 
herself in scholarship and taken three de- 
grees, to secure admission to the Paris 
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Bar, created a sensation throughout 
France. Her application was rejected by 
the Court of Appeals. 

In spite of all the other avenues now 
open to women, school teaching would 
still seem to be their favorite pursuit. 
The standing of the teacher today is in- 
finitely higher than formerly; for teach- 
ing is a profession, not a makeshift. A 
growing number of teachers is graduated 
from the various colleges open to women, 
none of which existed fifty years ago 
save Oberlin College, founded in 1833. 
President Thomas of Bryn Mawr, in 
her recent address before the General 
Federation of Wom- 
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uncertain. Beginning with Kentucky in 
1888, school suffrage, complete or limited, 
has been given to women in eighteen sepa- 
rate states of the union and equal or par- 
tial suffrage to twenty-six. Equal suffrage 
has been given in Wyoming (1869), Colo- 
rado (1893), Utah (1896), Idaho (1896). It 
has undoubtedly furnished the cause of 
disappointment to advocates of woman’s 
suffrage that this final culmination of 
the movement has not come more rap- 
idly; and it is fortunately, for itself, a 
movement whose advocates rarely falter 
and are seldom seriously discouraged. 
Those, however, who remember the in- 
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human skill. In any show of books, espe- 
cially, the St. Louis Exposition, although 
its shelves may exhibit only one Ameri- 
can woman of the intellectual caliber of 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, may justly call 
it an achievement to exhibit two writ- 
ers of fiction so rich in thought and fin- 
ished in execution as Mary Wilkins Free- 
man and Sarah Orne Jewett, together 
with two poets so high in claims of 
genius as Emily Dickinson and Helen 
Jackson. In the presence of these there 
is no room for serious question as to 
what American women have done with 


the alphabet. 
Sparks 





en’s Clubs in St. 
Louis says that in 
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one-third of all 





A BRILLIANT PROPH- 
ECY 
(Kansas City Journal) 

Long after the last 





American college 
students, and that 
the number of 
women students rel- 
atively to men is in- 
creasing every year, 
while ‘‘women are 
studying in most of 
the universities of 
Europe.’’ Our col- 
lege girls do not, as 
a rule, come from 
the leisured class, 
but are sent to col- 
lege to prepare for 
self-support—and 
Miss Thomas pre- 
dicts that unless the 
richer classes send 
more of their daugh- 
ters to college, the 
leadership of all 
things affecting their 
sex in the twentieth 
century will pass 
into the hands of 
these college-bred 
women. 

The great majority 
of American teach- 
ers are women, and 
their influence does 
not. end with the 





human being has been 
kicked off the face of 
the earth by the tenta- 
tive, prehensile flipper 
of a Missouri mule that 
stanch animal will roam 
and bray through the 
hills and continue to 
command the top of the 
market. 


THE LABOR VOTE A 
MAKE-WEIGHT 


(Springfield 
can) 
The American people 
are not going to sleep 
over the aggressions of 
‘syndicated capital, and 
the labor interest as a 
factor in politics is not 
forever to be quieted 
by tariff benefits whose 
distribution depends 
upon the good will of 
the employer. The 
meaning is that, in the 
rapid growth of wealth 
concentration and mo- 
nopoly control, a great 
body of radical senti- 
ment is developing 
among the people fav- 
orable to the employ- 
ment of extreme meas- 
ures of correction; and 
those candidates in the 
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pupils, but is felt in 





their homes and in 
the community 
where the teacher is 
a recognized author- 
ity. The industrial 
branches of the mod- 
ern school are espe- ut 
cially valuable in 
this respect. This 
was brought forcibly home to me in my 
visits to Southern schools last spring, 
where I saw the daughters of the poor 
and ignorant, whose homes were lacking 
in all the refinements of culture, learn- 
ing useful arts: to cook and to sew, 
to make their own gowns and hats 
(and very tasteful they often were) 
and to make and keep their surround- 
ings neat and attractive. The uplifting 
influence of these schools and their high- 
minded and self-devoted teachers is 
widespread, and is felt by the men of 
the pupils’ families as well as by the 
women. 

How large a proportion of such leader- 
ship is destined to take the form of com- 
plete suffrage for women still remains 
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terest with which the women’s depart- 
ment was received at the World’s Fair 
in Chicago, in 1893 and the vast farther 
expansion brought by a little more than 
ten years at St. Louis can well afford to 
be patient. 

The utmost that was achieved at Chi- 
cago was the separate record of human 
progress in the single building erected by 
the women; a vastly greater triumph is 
now shown at St. Louis, not by the farther 
growth but by the disappearance of the 
separate department, and the transfer of 
all its contents to the general collection. 
There has been no attempt, in short, to 
have a display of feminine achievement 
as distinct from all others, but sex is 
eliminated in the general exhibition of 
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calculated to appeal to 
such sentiment are the 
ones and about the only 
ones who were able to 
stand against the cur- 
rent which seemed to 
be sweeping away al 
opposition to the estab 
lished order. 













ALWAYS UPWARD 
(The Westminster) 


Dr. Washington Gladden of Columbus, O., 
minister, Congregationalist, world citizen 
(known wherever the English language is 
spoken), writer of noble literature, poet, ora- 
tor, reformer, philanthropist and friend, steps 
down from the office which he has so graced, 
the presidency of the American Missionary 
Association, because of the duties imposed 
upon him by the moderatorship of the Congre- 
gational National Council. We said stepped 
down. We were wrong. Dr. Gladden never 
took a step down in his life. Onward and 
upward has ever been his motto. 





= Vanity, Flattery and Deceit are the three 
dis-graces.—Horace Greeley. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Italian Country Life 


From the days of the Roman wealth 
and luxury, Italy has been a land of great 
country houses as well as of famous cities. 
Mrs. Wharton, ably supplemented by Mr. 
Maxfield Parrish, has sought to convey 
to us something of the charm and the 
variety of charm in these great villas, 
some of them clustering about the city 
walls, others in the mountains or on the 
lakes of the north. 

The gardens are of special interest. 
Many of them are in the formal style of 
the ancient days, a style which has few 
representatives in America. The book 
stands, therefore, for a unique quality 
of picturesqueness which is not likely to 
be reproduced and is with difficulty re- 
tained in our changing modern time. It 
has a permanent value as the record of 
art-creating 
beauty, and will 
take rank with the 
most elaborate 
and successful il- 
lustrated books of 
the season. 


oe 


Italian Villas and 
Their Gardens, by Edith 
Wharton. pp. 270. Cen- 
tury Co 


Illustrated Holi- 
day Books 


Mr. MackKaye 
has already proved 
his acquaintance 
with the spirit and 
material of Chau- 
cer’s poem by his 
play, The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims. In 
his rendering of 
large selections 
from the Prologue 
and the Tales into 
English prose of a 
modern type, yet 
with much and ap- 
propriate remain- 
ders of archaic 
color, he has done 
an admirable piece 
of work which 
should introduce 
many readers to 
the poem. The 
pictures in color 
by Walter Apple- 
ton Clark are of 
unusual beauty. 

Mrs. A. Murray 
Smith is the 
author of two pre- 
vious works upon 
Westminster Ab- 
bey and evidently 
loves her theme. 
In this charming 
book she leads an 


imaginary party 
round the old 
building. Her de- 


scriptions include 
pleasant anec- 
dotes and bits of 
characterization 


Copyright, The Century Co. 


THE DOME OF 8ST. PETER’S 


as well as much clearly-stated historical 
information. Mr. Fulleylove’s twenty- 
one full-page illustrations are soft and 
harmonious in coloring and are success- 
fully reproduced. Each is faced bya con- 
cise, detailed description of the shrine or 
chapel or other subject pictured. The 
print is large and clear and the volume 
is of light weight, in delightful contrast 
to many of the holiday editions. 

Mr. Charles Dana Gibson’s humorous 
and satirical picture studies of human 
nature are better than ever this year. 
The large size of the plates gives fine op- 
portunity to bring out his types and point 
his morals: There is unusual variety of 
subject, no one motive running through 
the pages. Nothing compares with this in 
its peculiar field. 

Cape Cod Folks is Sarah P. McLean 
Greene’s most famous book. Its photo- 





From Italian Villas and Their Gardens 
FROM THE VATICAN GARDENS 


graphic accuracy of description in one 
of the most interesting regions of New 
England has been certified to by libel 
suits of the characters pictured. This 
is a beautiful edition, illustrated by a 
good portrait of the author taken at the 
time the book was written and by many 
photographs of scenery and character in 
the region which the book describes. 

The take-off on Omar in Mr. Oliver 
Herford’s, The Rubaiyat of a Persian 
Kitten, is capital, but clever as the verses 
are, the beauty and humor of the pictures 
is still more notable. Mr. Herford’s Kit- 
ten in her moods and changes is delight- 
ful and the rendering in blue and gray 
pleasing ina highdegree. The little book 
takes high rank among the artistic pro- 
ductions of the season. 


(The Canterbury Tales of Geoffrey Chaucer, by Percy 
MacKaye. pp. 235. Fox, Duffield & Co., New York, 

2.50 net. 

Westminster Abbey, 
painted by John Fulley 
love, R. I., described by 
Mrs. A. Murray Smith. 
pp. 147. Macmillan Co- 

Everyday People, by 
Charles Dana Gibson. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons: 
$4.20 net. 

Cape Cod Folks, by 
Sarah P. McLean Greene. 
pp. 337. De Wolfe, Fiske 
& Co. $2.00, 

The Rubatyat of a Per- 
sian Kitten, by Oliver 
Herford. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00 net.) 


The Luxury of 
Children 


Mr. Martin’s 
papers have the 
ease and charm of 
the best essay- 
writing, with a 
grip upon a ques- 
tion of vital pres- 
ent interest which 
makes timely 
reading. His the- 
sis is that of all 
the luxuries which 
the world permits 
us to allow our- 
selves, the luxury 
of having and 
companioning and 
educating children 
is best worth seek- 
ing. This he puts 
amusingly and 
convincingly, 
turning the 
thought of it 
round and round 
for study from 
different sides and 
enlivening his 
pages with a keen 
and delicate sense 
of humor. If there 
is a spice of satire, 
the main element 
of thought is a 
sound sense and a 
wise conception of 
the true meaning 
and real propor- 
tions of our life. 

Miss Stilwell 
has done her part 
in plates and color 
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Harper & Bros. 
decorations with a keen sense of the pic- 
turesque possibilities of the life of chil- 
dren. Her little folks at their various 
occupations are delightfully natural. The 
papers have already had a wide reading 
and deserve to be enjoyed and heeded by 
a wider circle still. In so pleasing a book, 
it must have been an oversight which 
could let such a sentence pass as this: 
‘*Conversely, we would seem entitled to 
think rather small potatoes of married 
people who, with children to help them, 
don’t manage to live harmonious.”’ 


(The Luxury of Children and Some Other Luxuries, 
by Edward Sandford Martin. pp. 214. Harper & Bros. 
$1.75 net.) 


Men and Women of France 


To call M. Sainte-Beuve the greatest 
of French critics is not far from setting 
him at the head of all recent criticism, 
which he, more than any other, perhaps, 
raised to the dignity of an independent 
place as literature of permanent charm 
and value. The aim of these two vol- 
umes is to present to English readers 
some of his more striking estimates of 
men and women who were famous in the 





RUTH MCENERY STUART 
Author of The River’s Children, Sonny, etc. 


history of literature-and politics in. the 
so-called classic age of French history. 
Certain passages are omitted, where the 
material was not of a sort to interest the 
reader who is unfamiliar with French 
literary history, and certain other papers 
are the results of a combination and con- 
solidation of two or more essays on the 
same or related subjects—a method which 
seems to us to have been a mistake. Those 
who really care for Sainte-Beuve will 
hardly be content, however, to read him 
only here and for the rest the editor’s 
dovetailings scarcely show. 

It would be unfair to seek the whole 
secret of a great critic’s art in these 
translated pages. But the reader will 
find evidences everywhere of wide read- 
ing joined to an ordered thought of life 
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with their good. portraits are welcome and 
promise to be useful as well as enjoyable. 





(Portraits of the Seventeenth Century, by C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve. 2 vols. pp. 461, 443. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5.00.) 


Tuscan Towns and People 


Mr. Hewlett’s literary style bids de- 
fiance to monotony. Lovers of travel 
will find him a delightful companion in 
The Road in Tuscany, if they will only 
yield to his prejudice, and avoid the city 
streets while they haunt the countryside 
in hiscompany. He does not attempt to 
blink the discomforts and distastes of 
residence among the Tuscan peasantry, 
but his enthusiasm for their character 
and his interest in their history and life 
carries him joyously from stage to stage. 
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in its broad relations. The stamp of 
nationality is deep upon them and while 
the range of tolerance is wide, it is always 
as a Frenchman and a Catholic that the 
point of view is found. This is most evi- 
dent, perhaps, in the portrait of the Duc 
de Rohan, the greatest of the later Hu- 
guenot leaders, and the contrasting essay 
on Richelieu. Louis XIV. and the group 
about him and the women of the salons 
are pictured, and one of the most judicial 
and informing papers deals with Mme. 
de Sevigné. 

As examples of a sane and strong crit- 
ical method and for their charm of style 
and as introductions to the significant 
characters of a picturesque and important 
age and country, these well-made volumes 





From Denizens of the Deep 


Nor, indeed, is he so cruel as to deprive 
his companions of the delights of towns 
and galleries. Florence has a large share 
in the text and a still larger in the ad- 
mirable and numerous illustrations. 
Such a book, aside from its literary 
vivacity and charm, is a valuable anti- 
dote to the false but too common con- 
ception of Italy as the land of dead in- 
terests. The traveler is urged to per- 
sonal acquaintance with the men and 
women who are today as they were in 
the times when the great artists were at 
work in church and palace. Behind the 
books and pictures the author every- 
where urges us to remember the people 
who made great art possible. The reader 
will smile here and there at his con- 
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ductor’s enthusiasms. He may even tire, 
at times, of certain mannerisms. But, if 
he will take the book in the leisurely and 
receptive spirit in which it was written, 
he will find in it more of the real spirit of 
Tuscan life than in any volume on its 
theme with which we are familiar. 


~ (The Road in Tuscany, by Maurice Hewlett. 2 vols. 
pp. 383, 377. Macmillan Co.) 


The Life of the Sea 


These full and enjoyable studies of 
marine life which Mr. Bullen calls Deni- 
zens of the Deep, begin with the whales 
and cover the finned and winged crea- 
tures which live in or fly over the sea. 
The author always writes with ‘charm 
and knowledge when he bids farewell to 
the land. He has studied and observed 
in all quarters of the world and from an 
amazing wealth of first-hand knowledge 
is able to marshal his facts. The method 
of the recent imaginative naturalists 
who invent animal autobiographies, with 
which the book opens, is well handled 
but soon abandoned for the descriptive 
and reminiscent method which few are 
able to handle with greater skill than the 
author. It is an unusual book in an un- 
usual field of knowledge, and should be 
popular with boys and girls from eight to 
eighty. 


(Denizens of the Deep, by Frank T. Bullen, F. R. G., 8. 
pp. 430. F. H. Revell Co. $1.75 net.) 


Stanley Weyman’s New Story 


Mr. Stanley Weyman is still the most 
consummate of our artists in historical 
romance. In constructive power, mas- 
tery of picturesque incident and combina- 
tion of sentiment with character drawing, 
we have no one who can compare with 
him. The Abbess of Vlaye falls in the 
time just after his most famous book, 
the time of the brief reign of Henry of 
Navarre. The problem of its hero is one 
of the problems of resettlement and order 
which confronted the king and his lieu. 
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tenants after the 
long civil wars. 
The king’s com- 
mand to one of 
these lieutenants 
to put an end to 
disorder and his 
attempt to do so 
without adequate 
means lead him 
into the thick of 
adventures with 
the family of a 
ruined nobleman, 
the leader of a 
strong band of 
practical free- 
booters and the 
insurgent peas- 
ants. 


The reader has 
a comfortable 
feeling that Mr. 
Weyman will 
bring his chief 
characters safely 
through the trials 
and perplexities 
of their course. 
He has a kindness 
also forhis villains 
and makes them 
interesting. There 
is the charm of an unusual love story 
and abundance of exciting adventures, 
all wrought into a dramatic unity. The 
author is entirely at home, and makes us 
at home, in the story of the period. Since 
A Gentleman of France he has given 
us no better example of his talent. 


From Portraits of the Seventeenth Century 


(The Abbess of Vlaye, by Stanley J. Weyman. pp. 
423. Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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A Roman Sojourn 


Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott has given us 
travel letters of an unusual charm in her 
Roma Beata. She lived a long time in 
the city and describes the life of the so- 
journers from other lands, of the higher 
classes and of the poor with an evident 
reflection of her own enjoyment in meet- 
ing them. Addressed to friends at home, 
the letters have all the charm of an inti- 
mate chronicle of experiences and emo- 
tions set down while they were fresh and 
keen. 

Summer and winter excursions to the 
mountains, the Bay of Naples and else- 
where give opportunity for lively sketches 
of unfamiliar places, while many well- 
known names appear in the narrative. 
It is a wholly enjoyable story, and is 
beautifully printed and made. 





(Roma Beata, by Maud Howe. pp. 362. Little, Brown 
& Co. $2.50 net.) 


Sandro Botticelli 


The present vogue of Botticelli’s art 
stands out in startling relief against the 
neglect into which a generation ago his 
paintings had fallen. No pictures of the 
Renaissance are more individual than his. 
None excite more present day enthusiasm 
or constitute such a puzzle to many who 
would like to be correct in their admira- 
tions. The character of the man and the 
sudden change in his art after he came 
under the influence of Savonarola illus- 
trate very strikingly the fashion in which 
personality is revealed by art expression. 

Mrs. Ady has made a careful study of 
the sources and aids the reader’s under- 
standing by copious illustrations from 
the paintings and drawings of the master. 


From The Abbess of Viaye 


— 
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It is an interesting picture of the age and 
of one of its most striking characters. 
The pictures are well produced, two of 
them being full-page photogravures. The 
book illustrates the advances which have 
been made in recent years in our knowl- 
edge of the real character and art expres- 
sion of the Renaissance. 


(The Life and Art of Sandro Botticelli, by Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady). pp. 205. E. P. Dutton,& Co. $4.00 
net.) 
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yond the grace of its telling. The publishers 
have given it a charming dress of type, on 
pages bordered with beautifully colored floral 
designs. The illustrations, by Harrison 
Fisher, are spirited and graceful and the 
cover, also, is decorative. 


Kitty of the Roses, by Ralph Henry Barbour. 
pp. 174. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
A love idyl of charming quality, beautifully 
illustrated with plates in color and page dec- 
orations in brown. The scene is in an old 
Virginian village, probably Alexandria, and 
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ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 


STORIES 
A Journey in Search of Christ- 
mas, by Owen Wister. pp. 93. 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


Mr. Owen Wister proves that a 
distinctively Christmas story of 
fresh and genuinely human inter- 
est can still be written. The cow- 
boy in his hands is not a mere 
stage figure. The reader will be 
impressed with the reality of these 
few figures and their truth to na- 
ture, while the publishers have 
done their part in putting it into 
attractive and worthily illustrated 
form. It is indeed far more than 
a bait to catch the holiday trade, it 
is a firmly handled and vital story. 


A Messenger from Santa Claus, 
by Harvey Seribner. pp. 191. 
Franklin Printing & Engraving Co. 
$1.00 net. 


Christmas stories of a Dickensey 
type, well illustrated and hand- 
somely printed on large pages. 
The appeal is rather to the senti- 
ment of the elders than to the 
children, whom the make up sug- 
gests as the audience in the auth- 
or’s mind. 





Sonny, a Christmas Guest, 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. pp. 
Century Co. $1.25. 
Miss Cory has illustrated this latest edition of 
Mrs. Stuart’s humorous masterpiece. We 
suppose there are people who have never read 
it and we hope they will hasten to improve 
this opportunity. Wealso know at least one 
copy, worn with much reading, which ought 
to be replaced by the prettier new book. 
Mr. Kris Kringle, by Ls Weir Mitchell. 
105. G. W. Jacobs & C 
A little tale of sorrow hae reconciliation suf- 
fused with the Christmas atmosphere. Good 
to read and beautifully made with decorations 
and illustrations and a pretty decoration of 
mistletoe on the cover. 
Love Finds the Way,:by Paul 
Ford. pp. 108. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 
A slight story, with small claim to notice be- 
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A Christmas reverie on immortality, the vision 
of an angel pleading the cause of faith against 
the cherished doubts of one who had long lost 
his childhood’s beliefs. The narrative is 
deeply felt, the need and the remedy are 
strongly phrased. It will help seme to a 
better hold upon the immortality which 
Christ reveals. Prettily bound in a blue 
decorated cover. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Gwen, “ec Jay of = 1 a by Ralph Con 
nor. pp. F. H. Revell Go. 75 cents net. 


The pt. Hoe in The Sky Pilot which all its 
readers remember best is that of Gwen. It 
was a good thought to take her story out of 
its setting for a beautiful illuminated holiday 
edition. The cover has an unusually success- 
ful photograph of the mountains and each 
page appropriate designs in brown. In this 
separate form it is an idyl of human pain, of 
spiritual insight and tender sentiment which 
it is good to read once more and to pass on for 
the enjoyment of others. 
Our Christmas Tides, by Theodore Ledyard 
Cuyler. pp. 101. Baker & Taylor Uo. 
These papers are in Dr. Cuyler’s well-known 
and picturesque style, some famous recent 
Christmas poems are interspersed and there are 
good photographs from Bethlehem, as well as 
a good portrait of the author. The illumina- 
tion is in appropriate designsinred. The print 
is large and handsome, the paper fine. 
Old Love Stories Retold, b ¥. Richard -. Gal 
— pp. 183. Baker & Taylor Co. 50 
ne 
To retell famous love stories must always be 
a temptation to the literary artist. Mr. Le 
Gallienne has many of the necessary qualifi- 
cations. We could wish, however, that he 
had put a little more strength of moral tone 
and delicacy of perception into his renderings. 
The publishers have given it an attractive 
dress, with pictures and illuminated pages. 
The Night Before Christmas, by Clement C. 
Moore, uilustrated by Lizzie Lawson, 50 cents; 
Excelsior, by Longfellow, 50 cents; Chosen 


a 50 cents earer, My God, to Thee, 
by 8S. F. Adams, “36 cents ; Requirements, by 











from Steppmg-Stones of American History 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE MAYFLOWER 


the atmosphere is fragrant with the roses 
which play so large a part in the story. 
The Castle Comedy, by Thompson Buchanan. 
pp. 236. Harper & Bros, $2.00 net. 
A dramatic and exciting romance of love set 
in the time of the war with Napoleon. The 
action and conversation as well as the title 
suggest the stage. The scene is at an English 
country house and national prejudice as well 
as strong human passion plays a part. The 
illustrations by Elizabeth Shippen Green are 
spirited and successful plates in color, and 
there are page decorations throughout. A 
holiday issue which does credit to author, il 
lustrator and publishers. 


The Face — the Door, by Coulson Ker- 
nahan. pp. 111 o Oe Armstrong & Son. 


J. G. Whittier, Upward, 50 cents. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. 
Little Christmas books, with illuminated 


pages and covers containing famous poems. 
Pretty and tasteful gifts. 


Is There a Santa Claus? by Jacob A. Riis. 
pp. 30. Macmillan Co. 75 cents. 


Mr. Riis’s answer to this question takes the 
form of a chapter of personal experience at 
Christmas time in which he narrates the kind- 
ness he experienced from the hands of the 
President and others, and translates the idea 
of Santa Claus into the spirit of Christmas. 
Li’? Gel. by Paul Jaqrenee Dunbar. pp. 123. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 ne 
Mr. Dunbar’s love songs in dialect, illustrated 
by beautiful photographs taken by Leigh 
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Richmond Miner of the Hampton Institute 
Camera Club. The beautiful page decora- 
tions are by Margaret Armstrong. The lyric 
spirit of the poems has made them popular 
and the art set:ing of the book is admirable. 
The Cathedrals of England, by M. J. Taber. 
pp. 287. L. C. Page & Co. $1. 60 net. 
The original feature of this handsome illus- 
trated book on English cathedrals consists in 
its biographical sketches of the more famous 
bishops and archbishops. In addition, a good 
deal of anecdotal matter has been included. 
A chapter of explanation with regard to the 
architecture and details of furnishing in an 
English cathedral church i3 appended. 


FOREIGN LANDS 

Rome, by Walter Taylor Field. 2 vols. pp. 

307, 294. Ginn & Co. 2 40 net. 
Neither guide-book nor history, Mr. Field’s 
book is a happy combination of the two, with 
an added charm of poetical and legendary 
allusion. He has not been overwhe'med by 
the vastness of his subject but has so com- 
bined and harmonized his material that vari- 
ous phases of the city’s history, and the 
sights pertaining thereto, are described in 
logical order and without confusion to the 
reader. Many well-chosen pictures illastrate 
the work. 

Dumas’ Paris, by Francis Milton. pp. 395. 

L. C. Page & Co. $1.60 net. 
Paris is a city beloved of novelists, and by 
none more than Dumas’ pere, extracts from 
whose voluminous works form the bulk of 
this book. The author has contented himself 
with linking the quotations in a certain order 
and furnishing a historical setting for them. 
In three appendixes are chronological lists of 
Dumas’ romances and historical studies, 
stories, sketches and nouvelles intime, and his 
books of travel. There are many illustra- 
tions and a full and satisfactory index. 

Switzerland, by Joel Cook. pp. 519. H. T. 

Coates & Co. $2.40 net. 
Switzerland and the Rhine are of perpetual 
interest to travelers. While not strictly a 
guide-book, this volume follows the usual 
roads with pleasant description. The illus- 
trations are choice, original photographs of 
scenes and places. As a souvenir or an in- 
centive to travel these well-printed pages in 
their handsome scarlet binding will prove at 
tractive. 


The Cathedrals of 7 ig wyance, by 


Francis Miltoun. pp. 555. . C. Page & Co. 
$1.60 net. 


Brief descriptions of churches in southern 





yng of Our Syrian Guest } 


France, with notes upon 
the history of their archi- 
tecture and the ecclesias- 
tical and'political story with 
which they are associated. 
The great variety of plan 
and history in these prov- 
inces affords interesting ma- 
terial, while maps and illus- 
trations afford help to the 
reader. 

Italy, by Prof. W. Deecke. 
p. 485. Macmillan Co. 
oe. 

A comprehensive, well illus- 
trated, handsomely made ac- 
count of Italy—its people, 
institutions, products and 
physical structure. It con- 
tains a great amount of 
interesting and valuable in- 
formation, well arranged 
and readily accessible to the 
inquiring reader. 

Japanese Life in Town 


and Country, by George 
William Knox. pp. 275. 








Sets eerie 4 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.20 net. 
Of the multitude of 
books on Japan we do 
not recall one which 








gives more information oo 

in as compact form ete 

about the country, its oe | “ Bene 
history, people, life ’ : Se aca a Na, 
thought and aims than Cc i 


this one. Itentersin- (—* 
timately into the char- 
acter of the race and 
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the nation and gives the reader such an ac- 
quaintance with them as he might expect to 
get by observing travel and residence in this 
interesting country. 


NEW EDITIONS 
The Tales and Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, 
6 vols. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6.00. 
The quality of imagination which has made 
Poe’s work memorable is reflected in the 
illustrations of these six well-made volumes. 
They are in that fine holiday garb which must 
always appeal to the lover of good literature. 
Over the Hill to the ay ¥ aaa by Will 
Carleton. Harper & Bros. $2 
A handsomely illustrated edition of Mr. 
Carleton’s most famous poem with full-page 
pictures by W. E. Mears and page decora- 
tions in color. 
Natural History of Intellect; Lectures and 
Waldo Emers Sketches; Miscelianies, by Ralph 


Emerson. pp. 612, 623, 648 oughton, 
Mifflin 


Three at all of the Centenary Edition of 
Emerson come to us in good time for the holi- 
days. The interest of the biographical intro- 
ductions and notes by Edward Waldo Emer- 








From Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten 





“ son continues to make the 
edition unique in value and 
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and appropriate form we 

have more than once 

spoken. 
As You Like It; Romeo 
and Juliet, by William 
shakespeare; An Old 
English Christmas, by 
Wasuinaton Irving. pp. 
123, 155, 151. Century 
Co. Each $1 v0. 


The three volumes of the 
beautiful little Thumbnail 
series, each in an appro- 
priately stamped and dec- 
orated leather binding, 
are Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It, and Romeo and 
Juliet, avd Washington 
Irving’s Old English 
Christmas. Those who 
love their literature in 
dainty volumes, easily 
carried and light to the 
hand, need seek no fur- 
ther for the satisfaction 
of their taste. 


») interest. Of its beautiful 











Memories of a Hundred 
Years, by Edward Everett 
Hale. pp. 398. Macmillan 
Co. $2.50 net. 


To bring Dr. Hale’s rec- 
¢ oOllections within the com- 
pass of a single volume 
fully illustrated and beau- 
tifully printed without 
making it too bulky for 
easy handling is a tri- 
umph of the bookmaker’s 
art. The value and charm 
of these reminiscences 
need no new emphasis for 
a public with which they 
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Cranford, by Elizabeth Cleghorn Some pp. 
255. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00 net. 


Our Village, by Mary ee Mitford. pp. 309. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 


The Vicar of Wakefield, by Lael Shoe. 

pp. 242. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 
These fine library editions of pn books 
afford an uncommon opportunity for the holi- 
day buyer. In Cranford, Miss Mitford’s Our 
Village, and The Vicar of Wakefield the pub- 
lishers have found three books of delightful 
and kindred spirit on which to lavish the re- 
sources of theirart. Print and paper are ad- 
mirable; the colored illustrations are by C. E. 
Brock, and the cover designs are tasteful. 
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Lovers of these famous books could hardly 
ask for a more pleasing setting. 

Nature and Culture, by Hamilton Wright 

Mabie. pp. 326. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00 net. 
A new edition of Mr. Mabie’s discussion, pub- 
lished some years ago, of education, nature 
and the relations between the two. Clear type, 
wide margins and numerous illustrations from 
photographs by Rudolph Eickemeyer, Jr., 
combine to make an attractive volume. 


FICTION 

Falaise of the Blessed Voice, by William 

Stearns Davis. pp. 360. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
This story of the youth of St. Louis of France, 
affords Mr. Davis an admirable opportunity 
for his lyrical style and romantic invention. 
Here are all the adjuncts—a wronged heroine, 
a deceived, but finally strong and triumphant 
hero,a fool, a faithful friend and a number of 
villains. The castle of Pontoise affords a 
romantic stage with towers and dungeons and 
secret passages. Falaise is a blind girl whose 
simplicity of life and purity of heart find ex- 
pression in a wonderful voice. Sheis used to 
reconcile the king and queen, whom the queen 
mother, Blanche of Castile, attempts to sepa- 
rate. ‘lhe psychological interest in the story 
inheres in the growth of character ard self- 
assertion of King Louis who, up to the time 
of the story, has been a tool in the hands of 
his royal mother. 

Paths of Judgment, by Anne pene Sedg- 

wick. pp. 346. Century Co. $1.50 
A somber psychological study of the relations 
between two young men and two young 
women. Both men love one of the women 
and both women love one of the men. The 
lesson of the story seems to be that in the 
spiritual economy of this life the strong are 
impelled to meet the needs of the weak at any 
cost. The work is well done, but the effect is 
not enlivening. 
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The Prisoner fee ee ee b Game 
G. D. Roberts. Dp. 265. L.C. Page & Co. $1.5 


A romantic tale, written in “Mr. Roberie’s 
charming style. The scene is the land of 
Acadia and the love of an Acadian maiden 
for one of her country’s enemies and her 
efforts in saving his life are cleverly portrayed, 
while the author’s appreciation of nature is 
evident throughout. 

Trixy, by Elizabeth Stuart FP a as pp. 299. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.5 
Mrs. Phelps’s latest story is not a polemic,” 
to use her own words. Like her preceding 
story, Loveliness, it is, however, written 
to carry a plea against vivisection. Al- 
though the human ac- 
tors in the plot are well 
drawn, they are over- 
charged with emotion, 
and the dumb animals 
are more interesting 
and lovable. We are 
spared the worst details 
of some scenes, but we 
cannot commend the 
book to children or 
nervous persons. 


Off the Highway, by 

Alice Prescott Smith. 
p. 299. Houghton, 
iffin & Co. $1.50. 


California people, scen- 
ery and life are made 
known to us in this 
story. The characters 
are real though their 
behavior is sometimes 
refractory, and the 
events in which they 
figure are likely to star- 
tle the reader more than 
they did the actors. The 
chief charm is in the 
atmosphere, which is 
genuine, wholesomeand 
belongs to California. 
A Gourd Fiddle, by 
Grace MacGowan 


Cooke. pp. 118. Henry 
Altemus Co. 


A pretty and well-illus- 
trated story of the mu- 
sical ambitions and suc- 
cesses of a little Negro 
boy. Almost too pa- 
thetic in-parts for chil- 
dren, but coming to a 
happy end at last. 
Divided, by Clara E. Laughlin. pp. 93. F. H- 
Revell Co. 75 cents net. 
A pretty, tender little romance based on Miss 
Ingelow’s poem, Divided. It is daintily bound 
and decorated. 


From The Road in Tuscany 


FOR CHILDREN 


The Nursery Fire, by ee Richards. pp. 
242. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 


Pretty children’s stories hors ae and 
simply told, some of which have already ap- 
peared in our own columns. 
The kindly and happy spirit 
of the tales and their move- 
ment in the sphere of ordi- 
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children of Charles I., the little Dauphin, 
the princes in the tower areexamples. Pleas- 
antly written and with pictures of unusual 
interest. A good point of contact for knowl- 
edge of modern European history. 
Children’s Picture Books: The Model Book 
of Trains, 50 cents; The Doll’s House Model 


Book, 50 cents; Three Little Kittens, 25 cents. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The three kittens in the famous nursery rhyme 
are illustrated in a fashion which will delight 
the children. The model books for cutting 
out and putting together contain materials for 
many hours of enjoyable and helpful work for 
little hands. The make-up of these large pic- 
ture-books is all that the most exacting taste 
could demand. 

Dorothy Dainty at School, Py Amy Brooks. 

pp. 239. Lee & Shepard. $1.00 
Little readers already acquainted with Doro- 
thy will be glad to follow her adventures 
further and to learn of the rescue of Nancy, 
who in a former story had been stolen. 


A Picnic on a Pyramid, by ovten V. Loud. 
pp. 114. Saalfield Pub. Co. $1. 


Buster Brown Abroad, A F. Outeault. pp. 
67. F. A. Stokes Co. $1. 
In the Miz, by Grace & 
Little, Brown & Co. $1 
A series of bright Dl stories designed 
for children, though the puns and quotations 
would better suit older people. The illustra- 
tions, by Clara E. Atwood, are better than 
the text. 


Ward. pp. 159. 


HUMOR 

The Book of Clever Beasts, by Myrtle Reed. 

pp. 231. G. P. Putnam’ s Sons. $1.50. 
A clever and amusing take-off of the recent 
school of natural-history writers and senti- 
mental interpreters of the life of wild animals. 
Illustrated with delightful humor by Mr. Peter 
Newell. 

American Wives and Others, by Jerome K. 
Jerome. pp. 364. F. A. stokes Co. $1.50. 
These short papers show Mr. Jerome’s humor 
at its best. His description of the American 
wife living abroad alone is amusing and hits 
close to the mark. The papers illustrate the 

differences of national taste in humor. 

True Bills, by George Ade. 

& Bros. $1.00. 
Mr. Ade’s parables are as slangy and effective 
and amusing as ever. The subjects of these 
particular fables are mainly taken from the 
fields of politics and business. 

gar Animals, by Edwin J. Webster. pp. 

A. Stokes Co. $1.00. 

hoa ‘satires on the modern school of nat- 
ural history biography. The most extrava- 
gant of these writers are certainly fair game, 
and this burlesque, both of text and pictures, 
is clever. 


pp. 154. Harper 


CALENDARS 

Prayer Calendar for 1905, 
Woman’s Board of Missions. 

The annual prayer calendar of the Woman’s 

Board is as comprehensive in its missionary 

interests and as handsome in its form as ever. 


issued by the 





nary life make them whole- 
some and pleasant reading 
for little children. Miss 
Richards has a _ pleasant 
sense of humor and knows 
exactly what tone to take 
with little children and what 
willinterest them. Thelarge 
print will make easy reading 
and the pictures are quite in 
the spirit of the stories. 
py and Their Majestion, 
L. aren. pp. 332 
Century Co. $1.50. 
A jolly book in the realm of 


farce. The characters at the Copyright, Little, Brown & Co. 


famous London wax-works 
exhibition of Madame Tussau come down from 
their pedestals and spend a day at a country 
house in undoing a plot against the happiness 
of true lovers, and incidentally in the enjoy- 
ment of a somewhat uproarious freedom. 
Well invented and humorously told. 
Little Rapnien » A wre besarte es pp. 
163. F. H. Kevell C 
Brief itvitaion of hcl characters 
among the children of Buropean royalty. 
Edward VI. of England, Napoleon’s son, the 





From The Nursery Fire 


It should be a help to common prayer among 
the wide constituency of friends of missions. 


From Friend to Friend Kalendar ; Shakes 
oe Friendship Kalendar, W. Lord, 
~vanston, Ill. 

Two little calendars for 1905 in book form and 
of a size which does not take much space upon 
the desk, prettily bound and printed in brown, 
containing spaces for memoranda and apt quo- 
tations on friendship, one from Shakespeare, 
the other selected from various literary sources. 
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Mother Thought, edited by Charlotte Brewster 
Jordan. pp. 160. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00 
net. 
A qubdtation for every day of the year chosen 
with reference to the best thoughts of mother- 
hood. Sentiment and humor in wide variety 
find illustration. 
The Entirely New Cynic’s Calendar of Re- 
vised Wisdom, 1905. Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco. 
The pictures are clever, the travestied prov- 
erbs are instructive as well as amusing. We 
might quote for example, ‘‘ The wages of gin 
is debt,’”? and ‘‘Shut your mouth and open 
your eyes and you'll need nothing to make you 
wise.” The pages which are left for memo- 
randa provoke the user to be as original as 
the authors—if he can. 
Calendars for 1905: The Secret of Happiness, 
$1.25; Fra Angelico, 75 cents; Friendship’s 
Message, 60 cents; Ye Olde Time Year, 50 
cents; Stray Leaves trom Favorite Authors, 
$1.00; With Hearty Greetings, 60 cents; 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 50 cents; Phillips 
Brooks, 50 cents; Gospel Messengers, 60 
cents; John Hassell’s Comic Calendar, $1.50. 
Friendship Calendar, $1.25; Gems from the 
oets, $1.50; The Coon Calendar, $1.50. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Here are calendars for every taste, beautifully 
illustrated and promising gay or thoughtful 
companionship for a whole year. A good 
chance to keep a friend in remembrance of us 
by an often referred to gift. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Oriental Rug Book, by Mary Churchill 
tipley. pp. 310. F. A. Stokes Co. $3.50. 


The work of an enthusiast. Historic exam- 
ples of Oriental weaves are reproduced, some 
of them in colors, which show something of 
the rich blendings and soft textures of the 
originals. She interprets the details of de- 
sign with reference to their symbolism in the 
early history of the peoples. The range of 
knowledge is wide; the author’s opinions are 
firmly held and clearly stated. It will clear 
up much that is obscure on an unusually in- 
teresting theme. 

The Art of the Louvre, by Mary Knight Potter. 

pp. 418. L.C. Page & Co. $2.00 net. 
This is more than a handbook to the collec- 
tions of the Louvre; it is a description and 
history of the palace and a critical account of 
the pictures. The story is brought up to date 
with a chapter on the latest additions of the 
French school. The illustrations are admira- 
bly rendered photographs of some of the chief 
treasures of the gallery. The author has con- 
sulted the most recent art critical authorities, 
and writes with enthusiasm and discrimina- 
tion. 

Narragansett Bay, by Edgar Mayhew Bacon. 

pp. 367. G. P. Putman’s Sons, $3.50 net. 
Mr. Bacon’s large and fully illustrated pages 
make a leisurely and entertaining study of a 
beautiful region. The shores and islands of 
the bay, with their history and traditions, are 
described in order, and the text as well as the 
pictures gives us a succession of varying 
glimpses of places and people. A good map 
of the region enables the reader to follow the 
descriptions with intelligence. 

Warwick Castle and Its Earls, by the Countess 

of Warwick. 2 vols. pp. 882. E. P. Dutton & 

Co. $8 00 net. 
The present Countess of Warwick has devoted 
these two stately volumes to an account of 
the antiquities of Warwick Castle and the 
history of the five successive families which 
have held the title. The story begins in the 
vague regions of tradition, and is associated 
with many of the greatest events in English 
history. The illustrations are of great in- 
terest, including photogravure portraits of 
the author and her husband. The appendixes 
contain full genealogical tables and documents 
of interest in the story. 

Everyman, edited by Montrose J. Moses. pp. 

69. J. F. Taylor & Co. 
A beautifully printed and handsomely bound 
volume containing the text of the morality 
play, Everyman, which has been so success- 
fully presented in this country. during the 
past two years. The quaint spelling of the 
old editions is followed, the illustrations are 
reproductions of scenes in the play, and an 
informing introduction by Mr. Moses describes 
the origin and history of moralities in general 
and of Everyman in particular. A compre- 
hensive bibliography of works bearing upon 
the general history of these plays is appended. 


The Star of Bethlehem, by Charles Mills Gay- 
ley. pp. 70. Fox, Duftield & Co. $1.00. 


A miracle play made up from different medi- 
eval texts supplemented and adapted to mod- 
ern stage conditions as presented by the Ben 
Greet company. The adaptor and editor has 
dovetailed his material cleverly and filled up 
the gaps quite in the tone of the originals, 
giving an admirable idea of the spirit of the 
old Christmas plays. 


Decorated Christmas Cards and Poems: 
Strength Sufficient; Lean Hard; How Won- 
derful; Lost; The Kloquent Pickwick ; Santa 
Theresa’s Bookmark; A Morning ve; 
Daily Duty; The Quality of Mercy. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Each 35 cents. Christmas cards. 
Each 10 cents. 


Illustrated in the famous Nuremberg lithog- 
raphy. The literary material is well selected 
and pictures join with illuminated print to 
make attractive Christmas gifts and remem- 
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brances. The smaller cards will fit well into a 
letter. 
The Lover’s Rubaiyat, edited by Jessie B. 
Rittenhouse. Smail, Maynaid & Co. 
A literary curiosity of more than usual in- 
terest. The editor has put together stanzas 
translated from the Persian poets, in the 
meter which Fitzgerald has made so familiar, 
which bear on love and courtship. Her mo- 
saic is made up from ten different translations 
arranged as a “‘book for sweethearts,” and 
prettily bound in purple and gold. 
Business, by L.de V. Matthewmen. Pictures by 
Tom Fleming. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
A series of clever and more or less cynical 
epigrams, usually alluding to some phase of 
business life. The illustrations fit the text 
in an unusually happy degree. 





Bits from New Books 


Taking Trouble Home 


“* Weel,’”’ he plucked a long blade of grass 
and bit the end of it as he considered. ‘“‘ It 
seems that you’re thinkin’ a deal about happi- 
ness just now. What call you bein’ happy?’’ 

** Havin’ what you want in the world,” was 
her cry. 

**So?” he answered quietly. ‘* Then I canna 
help ye, for I ken nothing about that.” 

** What is it then?” she whispered. 

** Just ownin’ your soul in peace.” 

She looked at him, startled and uncompre- 
hending. 

**But ye’ll know nothin’ o’ that, I doubt. 
It’s this way. Some folks takes their troubles 
by the throat and strangles them at arm’s 
length—I canna put it very well—and others 
just takes them in—in a way of speaking—and 
bids them welcome—makes friends o’ them. 
But you understand no word of it all, lass.” 
—From Ricker’s The Reaper (Houghton & 
Mifflin). 


* Grey Italy 


Greenness is of the North and West, where 
the sun, its hearty enemy, is tempered. Italy 
is a grey country, flushed with green in the 
spring, dusty grey all the summer (under a 
pearl grey sky), grey bleached to white after 
the winter floods—grey earth, grey tree stems, 
grey olives, grey grass and a blue heaven 
over a grey-green river swirling through pale 
sands. This is the color of Tuscany and of 
much of the Lombard plain, which certain 
painters of oid have caught and translated. 
—From Hewlett’s Road in Tuscany (Mac- 
millan). 


A Backward Nation 


There is no nation, comparable industrially 
to the United States, which is so backward 
as this country in its knowledge, in its leg- 
islation, in its administrative machinery for 
dealing with the unsanitary conditions in fac- 
tories, mines and workshops and in prevent- 
ing or regulating those dangerous processes 
in industry which are responsible for a very 
large number of unnecessary diseases, acci- 
dents and deaths.—From Hunter’s Poverty 
(Macmillan). 


Comparatively Smart 


““T don’t want a wife,” persisted Ben. 

‘“*No?” returned Dodd. ‘‘ Well, a man’s 
wishes in that respect are of trifling impor- 
tance if some smart woman happens to decide 
that he will make a good husband.” 

**She’d have to be pretty smart to get me,’’ 
said Ben. 

** Comparatively smart,” said Dodd. 

‘* What do you mean by that? ” asked Leon- 
ard. 

** Why a woman is comparatively smart when 
she’s smarter than a man, but she isn’t con- 
sidered smart unless she’s smarter than an- 
other woman.’’ Then after a pause, ‘ All 
women are comparatively smart.”—From 
Flower’s Delightful Dodd (Page). 


Let Europe Wait 


Solicitude for posterity has gone too far 
when existence has been denied to a possible 
citizen for fear he may never be able to own 
a steam yacht. And solicitude for our own 
comfort has gone too far when it has kept 
down to two what should have been a family 
of four or five children, because five children 
are too many to take to Europe. Let Europe 
wait. To raise five good children is better 
than Europe. Five good children are an im- 
mense luxury; and to deny one’s self other 
luxuries in order to raise them is not self- 
denial at all, but merely an intelligent choice 
of investment.—From Martin’s The Luxury 
of Children (Harper). 





The Wisdom of a Cynic 


Society covers a multitude of sins. 

The more waist, the less speed. 

Never too old to yearn.—From The Cynic’s 
Calendar (Paul Elder & Co.) 


Lawn Furnishings 


There are people who think of plants as if 
they were but a sort of—of lawn furnishings! 
“Yes, yes,’’ they say to the gardener, “set 
out something.’’ Bah! he should give them 
things made of wire and colored paper—they 
will but look at them from the piazza. They 
should not have the dear flowers that are 
alive from the fine, wise little roots to the 
tips of the leaves and the edges of the pretty 
petals. It is as sad for flowers as it is for 
children to live with people that do not love 
them.— From Duncan’s Mary’s Garden and 
How It Grew (Century Co.) 


An American Infirmity 


The average American cannot stroll; he bas 
never learned; if he puts his legs in motion, 
he must go to some fixed point, though it be 
only a milestone or a huckleberry bush. The 
infirmity is most likely congenital, a taint in 
the blood. The fathers worked—all honor to 
them —having to earn their bread under hard 
conditions; and the children, though they 
may dress like the descendants of princes, 
cannot help turning even their amusements 
into a stint.—From Torrey’s Nature’s Invita- 
tion (Houghton & Mifflin). 


Franklin’s Hens 


He had kept a little diary of their doings, 
labelled ‘‘ Plymouth Rock Record,’ and one 
day it happened to be on his desk when the 
principal came by. She picked it up with 
much pride, thinking that here was a boy who 
really loved his United States History, and, 
turning to the first entry, read, “‘ Priscilla laid 
a hard-boiled egg today.” 

Franklin wondered why it was that she left 
the room so suddenly, but suspected after- 
wards that she had been laughing at him.— 
From Fuller’s The Alley Cat’s Kitten (Little, 
Brown). 
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A Quarter-Century in Brooklyn 


Dr. McLeod’s Notable Pastorate and Personal Career 


By Rev. SypNEyY HERBERT Cox 


On the last Sunday in November, Thomas 
Boyd McLeod, D. D., closed his pastorate of 
twenty-five years at Clinton Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn—closed as he began: by putting the 
Church of the Living Christ in the forefront 
and himself as far back as possible. The fare- 
well sermon on Col. 2: 5, was characteristic of 
theman. It analyzed the power and influence 
of a true church, and the joy of the pastor at 


had but three pastors installed, Dr. Dyrck 
Cornelius Lansing, in 1848, the sainted Dr. 
Budington, pastor for seventeen years, and 
third Dr. McLeod, who came in 1879, as he 
says, “‘ with little but inexperience, and that 
in plenty.” 

Dr. McLeod’s father was a teacher in Ire- 
land, and an elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
upon whom his pastor could rely to do the 

















dismission. 





REV. THOMAS B. MCLEOD, D.D. 


“If there were no other place, I’d preach on the street corner and tell the great 
story of Christ. Nothing compares with preaching, and there is no other gospel 
save the atoning Christ."—From Dr. McLeod’s closing words at his council of 





the compactness and solidity which had kept 
his people in “‘ these distracting times, true to 
the faith once for all delivered to the saints. 
You have illustrated ... that faith is con- 
sonant with the highest culture, that conserva- 
tism is not necessarily stagnation .. . that a 
church may be hindmost in the chase after the 
latest novelties in doctrine, and at the same 
time foremost in the practical science of men.” 
The sermon closed with a word of confidence in 
the future of his people; and without a “‘ fare- 
well” deliverance. 

This was given to the “church family” in 
the afternoon, in the privacy and peace of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. And so fin- 
ished a great pastorate, whose inner history 
has never been advertised. The church has 





most important things, and preach in the ab- 
sence of the pastor. Out of such a home came 
three boys who entered the ministry. The 
eldest, John, dying as a missionary in Africa 
sent home this message: ‘‘I am laying down 
the standard of Christ. I wish Tom would 
takeitup.’” At thesametime James McLeod, 
now at Scranton, Pa., wrote from Princeton, 
**No other country will give Tom a greater 
opportunity of any sort; let him at least get 
his education over here.” The oldest brother’s 
appeal decided the life- work, and Tom set out 
for America, accompanying Rev. John Hall, 


_ also sailing to begin his great pastorate in New 


York. The day after landing Mr. McLeod 
went to Princeton and in seven years gradu- 
ated and was ordained over a charge in west- 
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ern New York. Then going tothe Reformed 
Church in Hudson City, N. Y., he was called 
two years later to Clinton Avenue. 

“* Like priest, like people,’’ has been fully 
exemplified in the past quarter-century. It. 
has been and is a family church. Dr. McLeod 
has never believed that “‘ the chief end of mam 
is to go to church twice a day.” Hence the 
evening service has never been large. This. 
“family” spirit has made the ehurch com- 
pact. Loyalty and practical service have been. 
made intense. Trained in missionary zeal and 
quiet, sane fervor, the church has been a bul- 
wark to the national and local societies, and 
has responded steadily and increasingly to 
appeals, ever growing more numerous. With 
its Atlantic Avenue and Willoughby Avenue 
chapels and its far-reaching local service of 
practical value the public has been little ac- 
quainted; for publicity has not been sought, 
and the interviewer has had scant attention. 

This consistent modesty has sometimes led: 
some men to feel that Clinton Avenue’s pas- 
tor was unapproachable. Not seeing ‘his 
heart upon his sleeve,” they have failed to 
perceive its true location; while others, with 
truer instinct, have found the way to a soul 
burning with affection, and deeply concerned 
with the progress of the “* younger brethren.’” 
Many men and churches today owe much of 
their life and inspiration to the man whose 
quiet counsel and godly advice strengthened 
them in their crises. Positive convictions 
have never been withheld for fear of hurting 
the feelings of those who believed otherwise; 
and even those disagreeing have admired the 
honesty and courage of the man. 

An unusually large council met on Nov. 29 
to dismiss Dr. McLeod as pastor. Dr. A. J. 
Lyman was naturally chosen moderator. The 
nature of the records and of the correspond- 
ence between pastor and church was such, 
that it was voted to waive the usual custom of 
“*the council being by itself.”” Drs. Lyman, 
Kent, Jefferson, and Mr. Stockwell, as a com- 
mittee, presented a set of strong and felici- 
tously phrased resolutions referring to the 
splendid and harmonious service of church 
and pastor, to his fraternal helpfulness, his 
well-earned right to rest for a time, and his 
promise of further usefulness. 

After the unanimous adoption of these reso- 
lutions there was a moment of intense silence. 
Dr. McLeod was in the last seat, under the 
gallery, half-hidden by the shadows. Then 
said Dr. Lyman in pathetic voice, ‘‘ Won’t ye 
come within arm’s length of afriend?” The 
two great leaders clasped hands; and the mod- 
erator voiced the deep emotion of the council, 
in his characteristically beautiful and affec- 
tionate manner. Said he: ‘‘ These resolutions 
are necessarily formal. No words can express 
what we feel. . . . You will be with us till the 
sunset diesaway. . . . Our fellowship is broth- 
erhood forever.” As the words ceased to echo, 
and every face was quivering, there was a 
moment of suspense, and then, the two mep 
clasped hands in a hushed “‘good-by.”” The 
silence was accentuated by the heavy foot- 
steps of the departing pastor as he crossed 
in front of the pulpit and the study door shut 
him from sight. The last root of those which 
had struck so deeply through the years, was 
cut. 

Final receptions to Dr. McLeod will be 
tendered this week. He and Mrs. McLeod 
will rest this winter, at the physician’s sug- 
gestion, in Washington. ‘I have stored all 
our goods,” said he, “‘and packed every book 
save one—the Scriptures—and when I feet 
ready, I shall preach. I couldn’t idle—it isn’t 
in me. Laziness would kill me.” Thus is the 
end consistent with the beginning. Dr. Mc- 
Leod has been distinctively a great preacher 
and pastor. 





Robertson Nicoll of the British Weekly says 
that a congregation of Christian worshipers 
and non-Christian seekers after truth can be 
gathered anywhere providing you have the 
right man and the right methods. 
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Closet and Altar 


A LISTENING GOD 


O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee 
shall all flesh come. 





Learn to commend thy daily acts to 
God, so shall the dry every-day duties of 
common life be steps to heaven, and lift 
thy heart thither.—Hdward B. Pusey. 





I watch the Master take His way 

Far up the mount, at break of day 

’Mid nature’s quietude to pray; 

And as I seem to see Him there 

I hear, with all my load of care, 

** He calls thee to the mount of prayer.” 
—John R. Clements. 





What is the name of our God? 
Love, Mercy, Compassion, Bountiful- 
ness. When you pray, contemplate with 


the eyes of your heart Love and Mercy 
standing before you—the Lover of men 
listening to you.—John Sergieff. 





Our prayer is God’s opportunity.— 


S. D. Gordon. 





I have been helped by praying for 
others; for by making an errand to God 
for them, I have gotten something for 
myself.—Samuel Rutherford. 





It is often by being in trouble that we 
learn to pray; the truth is, that no one 
can pray honestly and intelligently to 
God for anything, without at the same 
time praying for the forgiveness of his 
sins. To come into God’s presence at 
all, is to be overcome with the prophet’s 
sense of shame—‘‘ Woe is me! for I am 
aman of unclean lips’’; and therefore 
even to petition for daily bread must 
always be annexed, ‘‘Forgive us our 
trespasses.”—H. C. Beechiny. 





Two went to pray? O, rather say 
One went to brag, the other to pray. 


One stands up close and treads on high 
Where the other dares not lend his eye; 


One nearer to God’s altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God. 
—Richard Crashair. 





Prayer, which is instrumental to every- 
thing, hath a particular promise in this 
thing. ‘‘He that lacks wisdom let him 
ask it of God;” and, ‘“‘If you give good 
things to your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give his Spirit 
to them that ask him!’’—Jeremy Taylor. 

O God who hast made us Thy wit- 
nesses and trusted to our keeping the 
honor of Thy name, teach us to work 
with Thee in willingness of heart. 
Send forth chosen men to labor, and 
help us whose tasks are in the common 
ways of life to be persevering in our 
gifts and prayers that they may be 
supported and sustained. Though our 
callings are various, let Thy work be 
one. Rouse the thoughtless to fresh 
thought of joy in partnership with 
Thee. Hasten Thy day of justice, 
righteousness and love, and help us to 
practice Thy teachings in our daily 
life. Let the blessing of Thy presence 
gladden men in all the lands of the 
earth and may our hearts rejoice to 
see the growing honor of Thy name. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
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Two Veterans Pass On 


REV. JEREMIAH FAMES RANKIN, D. D., LL. D. 


When Dr. Rankin, having resigned from 
the presidency of Howard University, re- 
moved to Cleveland, O., early last year, an 
extended account of his work was given in 
The Congregationalist of May 16, 1903, and 
his portrait appeared on the cover page. 
Since that time he, with his wife, has resided 
with their daughters in Cleveland. The 
cause of his retirement from active life—his 
failing health—has continued till the end came 
Nov. 28. 

Dr. Rankin was born in Thornton, N. H., 
nearly seventy-seven years ago. He gradu- 
ated from Middlebury College in 1848, and 
from Andover Seminary in 1854, and held pas- 
torates in St. Albans, Vt., Lowell and Boston. 
He became the pastor of the First Church in 
Washington, D. C.,in 1869. Under his leader- 
ship it grew rapidly in numbers and influence, 
and for sixteen years he represented Congre- 
gationalism ably and was a great power for 
righteousness in the national capital. On his 
resignation he spent several months in foreign 
travel, and soon after his return became pas- 
tor of the Congregational church at Orange, 
N. J. When the late Dr. W. W. Patton re- 
signed the presidency of Howard University, 
Dr. Rankin was elected to that office and did 
valiant service for that institution till after 
thirteen years the burdens of age and physical 
infirmities compelled him to lay down his 
work. 

Dr. Rankin was widely known not only as 
a@ preacher, but as a hymn-writer, and as a 
contributor to the religious press. Older 
readers of The Congregationalist are familiar 
with his name, which stood at the head of 
some of its ablest articles, and many of his 
sermons and addresses have been published. 


REV. EDWARD PAYSON HOOKER, D. D. 


For many years Dr. Hooker was a promi- 
nent figure in Congregational circles in New 
England. He was born in Poultney, Vt., 
July 2, 1834, graduated from Middlebury Col- 
lege in 1855 and from Andover Seminary in 
1861. During the eight years till 1869 he was 
pastor of Mystic Church, Medford, Mass., 
then returned to his native state and after a 
brief service with the church at Fairhaven 
became pastor of the church in Middlebury, 
where he remained for more than ten years. 
His ministry there impressed itself on suc- 
cessive classes of college students, many of 
whom are now in aetive life in various parts 
of the country and on foreign mission fields. 
From 1881 to 1884 he was pastor of the Eliot 
Church, Lawrence. 

Elected president of Rollins College at Win- 
ter Park, Fla., he continued in that office till 
1892, and remained pastor of the church in 
that place till 1898, when failing powers made 
it necessary for him to retire from active la- 
bors. Since that time he has resided in 
Marshfield, Mass., till his death, Nov. 29. He 
leaves a wife, three sons and three daughters, 
by whom he has been tenderly cared for dur- 
ing a long period of illness. 
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There’s no better cocoa made, 
and it costs only 
¥% a cent per cup. 
Remember the Cocoa with 
the Yellow Wrapper, 


THAT'S BENSDORP’S. 


All Grocers. 

















== SEND YOUR OLD 
CARPET TO US 


- That we may reweave it 
* into one large or several 
=: small rugs that will be 
*. neat and serviceable for 
years. 
As compared with the 
cost of a new carpet or # 
eS “square,” this plan will ef- 
: fect an enormous saving. 
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Monuments 


and 


Mausoleums 


of dignified design, superior 
quality, reasonably priced, 
erected anywhere. 3: 3 33 3: 


Designs furnished upon request. 
« LELAND & HALL CO., 


Flatiron Building, New York. 
Works: Barre, Vermont. Studios: Carrara, Italy 
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The Conversation Corner 


From Children in Africa 


nerers there are in the world? I 

cannot count their names in my 
different lists and files, besides hosts of 
others entirely unknown tome. Iam often 
surprised to hear from new children in 
some remote corner of the land or wor'd, 
who have for a long time been reading 
your letters on this page, but have not 
before written themselves. On my table 
now are letters from Turkey, India, China, 
Africa and Oceanica. Let us take Africa 
this week, because somehow that seems 
to be the farthest off and least known of 
all, and so different too from our country 
—they are burning and boiling with tor- 
rid heat, while we are having snow and 
ice. [Rah, rah, rah, for the snow and ice, 
boys!—D. F.] . 

Look at these pictures of a young Afri- 
can—although his father and mother are 
Americans. See him kissing the roses, 
no fairer than his own golden hair and 
pink. brown cheeks. See him in his wicker 
basket riding alongside a cactus hedge in 
bloom on the public road. The name of 
his home (at Capetown, South Africa), of 
which you get a glimpse, is Wachusett— 
perhaps his mother was once a teacher in 
sight of that noble Massachusetts moun- 
tain! He is over three years old now. and 
I have a letter he dictated on receipt of a 
box from America; I think the dictator’s 
stenographer must have helped him out a 
little in his language! 

I like the white felt hat with white silk 
trimmings. It is the first “* truly” hat I ever 
had. English boy babies here always. wear 
hats or caps, but mother likes me best in little 
American bonnets, because they are soft and 
warm. Her friends laugh because I wear 
girls’ things, but mother says I am comfort- 
able, and no one ever takes me for a girl—not 
much! We have been out on a farm, and we 
had anicetime. I had arideaftera funny lit- 
tle gray donkey that did not know enough to 
keep the road and went from one #ide to the 
other till we thought we should never get any- 
where. Father put meon a dear little red aud 


white calf and I had another ride. 
HORACE. 


Crossing now the narrow continent, we 
come to Natal on the shore of the Indian 
Ocean, familiar to us as the first mission- 
ary country in Africa; our letter is from 


D: you know how many other Cor-’ 


"a missionary boy. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be a 
Cornerer. I like to hear my mother read the 
letters in the Corner. I am seven years old. 
I have school in the morning with my mother, 
and am reading Around the World. I send 
you a picture of a tree that grows in our yard, 
and I am sitting on the roots. It is a very 
nice tree toclinb. I can elimb to the tip top 
of it. I make whips and I have ten clay oxen. 
In America I used to slide down hill on the 
snow, but here I slide, on the dry grass, on a 
board instead of a sled. And it is fun to slide 
down. HowAkgp R. 

Adams { Amanzimtote), Natal. . 


The picture shows a remarkable tree; 
we would enjoy climbing to ‘‘the tip top 
of it” with Howard, although we might 
not like grass in place of snow to coast 
on. Howard’s mother adds a note, all 
the more interesting when we remember 
that she is the daughter of Rev. Simeon 
Howard Calhoun, the long-time and be- 
loved missionary on Mt. Lebanon. 

You haye heard from some of the children 
of our mission before this, and now I write in 
behalf of the Children’s Missionary Society 


to send a contribution for the Pomiuk Cot. 
The children decided to send what they have 
gathered to the “Cold North Country” be- 
cause they live in the ‘Warm South Coun- 
try.””’ They were interested to hear what I 
told them of Pomiuk and some of the other 
‘cold country”’ children, and we are sending 
for the book about Pomiuk. Most of these 
children read the Corner and enjoy it. I in- 
close note to Treasurer Wiggin to hand you 
three dollars and twenty-five cents, the sum 
the children have raised. The children are 
Paul, Wilfrid, Kenneth and Edith Bunker, 
David and James Harris, Gladstone, Murray 
and Thomas Wilcox, Jessie, Mary and Robert 
McCord, Florence Dorward and Howard Ran- 
som. With cordial greetings, and hearty in- 
terest in the good work the Corner is doing 
for the children of America and other coun- 
tries, Ss. H. CO. BR. 


Of course we have heard from that sta- 
tion and its children before! Did not we 





have ‘Paul and his hen” in the Corner 
in 1898, Wilfrid standing beside a little 
African boy a few years later, and a 
whole lot of Amanzimtotian children sit- 
ting on a log and perched on the branches 
of a tree in the issue of April 20, 1899? 
Perhaps it is the same tree. But where 





are the Cowles children who were in it 
then? O, I see by the * against the name 
in the American Board Almanac that the 
family is reported as in America. Bless- 
ings on those children in far-away Africa, 
with so many around them in need, for 
thinking of some crippled child in our 
Gabriel Pomiuk Cot on the frozen coast 
of Labrador, where there are no trees 
and little sunshine! It will please Dr. 
Wilfred Grenfell, especially as he sees 
that. one missionary boy has his own 
name. 

And now another Cornerer in Africa— 
in the ‘‘East Central African Mission.” 
** Gazaland”’ and “‘ Rhodesia” are not on 
my map—Africa has changed wonderfully 
since Stanley explored the Dark Conti- 
nent! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I enjoy the Conversation 
Corner so very mueh that I want to be a Cor- 
nerer. Lam, years.old. I send a pic- 
ture of “ Pat,” our little paviti, The paviti, 
or blue buck, is the smallest antelope in the 
forest here. It is of a bluish color. Pat was 


brought to us when he very young. He was 
fed with milk until he was old enough to eat 
grass, and then he was allowed to run loose 
in the daytime and was brought in at night. 
He did not like to be brought in and he would 
hide, but he was nearly always found. Pat 
is growing fast. He has little, short, sharp 
horns. Pat did not want his picture taken, 
but one day we found him lying under the 
mulberries and Mother took it. I expect that 
when this letter reaches you we will be about 
starting for America. We hope to visit you 
sometime. 
Mt. Silinda, Rhodesia. LAURA B. 


Weknow this girl, too! Did not Mary B. 
join the Corner from Mt. Silinda a few 
years ago and send us a picture of a curi- 
ous conveyance in which she and her sis- 
ters were being toted by the natives? 
Is not her grandmother one of our “Old 
Folks”’ in a Western state? I have not 
seen their arrival yet in the Missionary 
Herald—when they do come, of course 
they will report to the Corner! 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CORNERERS 


Instead of anything more about Africa, 
I think I will please that ‘‘ Boston lady”’ 
in last week’s Corner by reporting two 
good books I have just read. One is 
Doctor Luke of the Labrador (Revell Co., 
$1.50), by Norman Duncan, who, as you 
know, visited that coast and became thor- 
oughly acquainted with Dr. Grenfell and 
his medical missionary work. His de- 
scriptions of coast and man and work 
are very fine—only remember that the 
fiction parts of the story do not fit our 
missionary at all. Of course you have 
all read the same author’s capital Tale 
for Boys in the last three numbers of this 
paper—that is like Dr. Grenfell, too! 

You ought also to read in Harper’s 
Magazine for December Mr. Duncan’s 
remarkable article, Grenfell of the Med- 
ical Mission, by far the most compact and 
telling sketch yet published of the Labra- 
dor Mission and our friend, the medical 
missionary. 5 

The other book is The Boy Captive of 
Old Deerfield (Little, Brown & Co., $1.25), 
by Mary P. Wells Smith, author of the 
Jolly Good Times series. Although as 
interesting as fiction, this is really a 
story of historical facts—the famous 
burning of Deerfield by the French and 
Indians in 1704 (just two hundred years 
ago), and the carrying away into captivity 
the minister and many of his people. 
The minister’s son, Stephen Williams, is 
the special hero, but I am interested in 
another boy captive, Jonathan Hoyt, be- 
cause he was my lineal ancestor. 

The story describes their long and pain- 
ful march in midwinter through the wil- 
derness—following the Connecticut, the 
White and Onion Rivers, etc., on towards 
Canada—many starving to death or killed 
by the savages if unable to keep up under 
their burdens. I know that Jonathan 
was ransomed after living some years 
among the Indians and returned to Mas- 
sachusetts—else he would not have been 
my great-great-great-grandfather! No 
doubt some of the rest of you Cornerers 
are descended, too, from. those Deerfield 
captives—say the Williams, Hoyt, Catlin, 
Stebbins, Field, French, Sheldon, Kel- 
logg, Bridgman or other families. 


The. Mae) 





SYFOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. AND II. 
David Bruce, idealist and lover of nature 
and humanity, wishes to bring the lives of 
the dwellers in a certain mountain valley into 
harmony with the purity and strength of the 
hills about them. He becomes a member of 
an interesting household, whose members 
regard his ambition—and his faith—in varied 
ways. 


III. 


The September sunlight poured golden 
out of a brilliant sky, and the face of the 
mountains was glad. Glad too was the 
valley, rejoicing through all the length 
and breadth of its mown meadows and 
ripe cornfields. Glad were the little 
brooks, shining as if pew-washed, even 
they, in the bath of the crystal air. And 
glad beyond all gladness of nature, glad 
with the gladness which God sometimes 
shares with his human children (briefly, 
alas! lest it kill them) was the heart of 
the boy David. 

He rose early and walked out over the 
meadows. The mountains stood round 
him radiant, with their heads uplifted 
against the shining sky. It seemed that 
the bright peaks laughed together when 
the swift shadows of the clouds swept 
over them. David laughed too, even as 
comrade to comrade. Were not the moun- 
tains also working for righteousness? (It 
did not occur to him that they had been 
long about it, then, with the end still so 
far to seek.) He put his hand on the top 
rail of a fence and vaulted it easily. Then 
he ran down a little hill and leaped the 
brook at its foot. How good it was to 
be living today in the midst of all this 
beauty! Nothing in heaven or earth 
seemed impossible to him, nothing. The 
rule of the heavens was God’s; they were 
safe. And, under God, man:on the earth, 
what might he not hope to accomplish? 
Capability, boundless, invincible, exalted 
him above the mountains. He was young, 
he was strong—he wasignorant. Whether 
it be indeed an influx of the universal 
Power that possesses a man at such 
times, flooding his narrow inlet with om- 
nipotence which he mistakes for his own; 
or whether it be rather prophecy, premo- 
nition of what he shall yet accomplish in 
future great prevailings beyond the tram- 
meled earth, who shall say? To each of 
us comes the summons; weare all at some 
moment gods. Then the work and the 
failure. But who knows? Shall a vision 
lie? 

In the kitchen of the farm-house Cousin 
Peggy was getting breakfast. 

“Winding down through the night,’ 
she sang cheerfully, stirring the omelette. 

‘‘Peggy!’’ lamented Cousin Joseph. 

He put a would-be doleful face in at 
the kitchen door, but saw the omelette, 
and relented. 

‘Never mind. I just thought maybe 
you’d know what you’d done with my 
glasses,’”’ he concluded lamely but se- 
renely, coming in. 

‘*Which pair?’’? asked Cousin Peggy. 
She handed the egg-beater over to Cousin 
Martha. 


* Copyright, 1904, Zephine Humphrey. 
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‘‘Had you better leave the omelette? ”’ 
said Cousin Joseph anxiously. ‘‘ My sight- 
glasses,”” he added instantly, obedient to 
his wife’s gesture. Her quickness never 
failed to startle him, even as his calmness, 
strengthening and upholding her, yet 
touched her sometimes with brief impa- 
tience, adoring impatience, if the use of 
the term be clear. 

“*Sight-glasses,’”’ conveyed to Cousin 
Peggy a distinction below the surface. 
She trotted briskly into the sitting-room. 
First she looked on top of the clock; then 
she shook out the folds of the evening 
paper; then she turned back the sofa 
cushions, 

David, bounding up the piazza steps in 
two leaps, recognized her time-honored 
occupation, and fell to helping her. Any 
useful outlet for his pent-up activity was 
good. ‘‘Here they are, Cousin Peggy,”’ 
he cried. 

Cousin Peggy shook her head. 

‘Well, here, then, at least.’”’ His fin- 
gers were in the match-safe. 

Again Cousin Peggy’s gesture was neg- 
ative. 

‘He keeps those there on purpose,” 
she said. ‘‘They’re for evening reading. 
No, no, David, not in the Bible. Those 
are his Sunday glasses. Be careful, boy ;”’ 
David’s hand was on the inkstand, ‘‘he 
writes his letters with those.” 

David laughed and drew back against 
the wall, feeling his masculine impotence. 
‘“‘T give up,” he submitted. 

‘*Well, there now, did you ever! ”’ 

Cousin Peggy’s eyes attached them- 
selves suddenly, with a look of admiring 
wonder, to a picture above David’s head. 
He turned and followed her gaze. Across 
the frame of the picture, the missing 
glasses sat jauntily astride, peering down 
into the room with an air of mockery that 
was indescribably flippant and assertive. 

“That’s it, Peggy; that’s it,” said 
Cousin Joseph, hurrying in from the 
kitchen. ‘“I knew you’d remember if 
I only gave you time. You see your old 
husband has got some sense of order 
after all, hasn’t he? I decided last night 
to keep them there regularly. We mustn’t 
forget again.”” And he took down the 
glasses proudly. 

Cousin Peggy boxed his ears. Then 
she patted his coat-sleeve slyly, with 
an air of supposing that David could 
not see, and trotted back to her omelette. 

The breakfast which ensued shortly 
after was a state affair. That meant that 
it was uncommonly merry. Other house- 
holds might see fit, if they chose, to hold 
state in formal fashion; not so the Car- 
ters. The greater their occasion for state- 
liness, the jollier they became. Cousin 
Martha, hovering behind David, plied 
him with golden-brown cakes. 

“You'll do,” observed Cousin Joseph. 

“Do?” David looked up inquiring, 
syrup-jug in hand. 

‘*Your head’s not all in the clouds. I 
guess you’ll win out, Professor.” 

David laughed appreciatively. 

‘*Good-by, Cousin Peggy,’’ he said a 
little later, pausing in the kitchen door. 
Cousin Peggy wiped her hands on her 
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apron, then reached up and laid them on 
his shouiders. 

**Come down here,” she commanded. 

Blushing, David obeyed, and she kissed 
him on the forehead. 

‘*Now go along,” she declared, giving 
him a businesslike little push, lest senti- 
ment go too far, 

Out in the valley, the day was still 
glad, though soberer, quieter. The shift- 
ing lights on the mountains had become 
a steady shining. The first leap of morn- 
ing was past, and the gradual progress of 
all things apparent again. David, too, 
was sober. He walked down the road to 
his schoolhouse, not turning to look at 
Mount Mercy, though he felt it over his 
shoulder, behind him, above him. His 


late exultation was as though shorn of. 


its wings, establishing itself within him. 


“He was serious, theughtful. Entering 


the empty schoolhouse, he laid his hand 
on the bell rope. The fashioning of the 
purpose had begun. 


IV. 


Up the road, down the road, by cross- 
cuts over the meadow, everywhence, run- 
ning, scampering, came the district chil- 
dren. Little girls in checked aprons, with 
bobbing braids ofhair. Little boys, bare- 
footed, swaggering, nonchalant. Groups 
of four or five children, hurrying along 
together, their small feet keeping no man- 
ner of time, yet preserving a sort of cen- 
tral unity, after all, like the legs of a 
moving centipede viewed transversely. 

There were, as a matter of fact, only 
fifteen children in all, but to David they 
seemed an army. Hestood in the school- 
house door watching them come, very tall 
and straight, he, the teacher, very digni- 
fied—very anxious. Only to an older, 
discerning person, however, would the 
anxiety have been apparent. The chil- 
dren thought him venerable. Pausing at 
a respectful distance from the school- 
house, they gave themselves up in silence 
to the task of surveying him, their 
eyes non-committal, unswerving. They 
seemed like sheep when a stranger invades 
the pasture. David laughed, and held 
out his hand. 

*‘Good morning. Come nearer,” he 
said. 

A little boy with impenetrable black 
eyes gave a sudden, astonishing yelp, 
and precipitated himself at the door. 
David caught him in mid-air. ‘‘What’s ” 
—he began; then a titter from the crowd 
admonished him. ‘0, I understand,” he 
said. ‘‘ Well, I don’t care much for kick- 
ing, myself. I’ll tell you why by and by, 
and maybe you won’t, either, then. But 
meantime I’m glad to meet you, sir. Will 
you tell me your name?” He looked 
down with respectful friendliness into 
the black eyes. 

“Duck,” replied their owner briefly. 

‘Duck? D-u-c-k?”’ 

‘**No’m,” laconically. The Cliff Hollow 
district was inured to lady teachers, 

A small girl, whose keen gray eyes had 
looked upon some half a summer more 
than black eyes, edged her way forward 
alittle. The crowd closed in with her. 
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‘*His father was a Frenchy,” she ex- 
plained to David. ‘‘That’s why they 
named him Duck.” 

“O11” David stood enlightened. “I 
understand. Duc who?” 

Black eyes pulled himself suddenly 
loose. 

‘*Wideawake,”’ he answered over his 
shoulder, marching into the schoolhouse. 

‘It’s what his Frenchy name means,”’ 
the little girl explained again. ‘‘My 
name’s Susan Matilda Barlow, and hers 
is Jennie Parsons, and hers is Luella 
Jenks.” 

The ice was thoroughly broken now, so 
far, at least, as the feminine part of the 
assembly was concerned. It was the sub- 
ject of their neighbors that had done it. 
They chattered like gossipping magpies 
as they swarmed into the schoolhouse, 
pelting David with information. - 

‘*Her mamma don’t live at home very 
much,” vouchsafed Luella Jenks, indi- 
cating a shy little girl in blue. 

‘‘No, and my mamma says I’m not to 
play with her.” 

Susan Matilda Barlow drew herself up 
with an air of immense superiority. 

David paused on his way to the plat- 
form, and laid his hand on the head of the 
shy little girl. 

**You and I must be friends,’’ he said. 

“Don’t your mamma live at home 
either ?’’ Susan inquired shrewdly. 

“My mamma’’— David’s voice was 
quiet, though it had a curious mixture of 
sternness and pity in it, ‘‘my mamma is 
in heaven.” 

**O!” said Susan Matilda. 

Erect on the platform, beside his desk, 
waiting for the school to come to order, 
the new teacher presented a notable pic- 
ture. But there was no one present to 
realize just how impressive he was, in the 
midst of his plain surroundings. The shy 
little girl looked up at him worshipfully 
once or twice, but her interest was purely 
personal; she had no eye for the esthetic. 
As for the other children, they had eyes 
only for the safe bestowal of their lunch- 
baskets in their desks. The coming to 
erder was deafening. 

Ruth Eldridge smiled at the uproar, as 
she came down the road through the bright 
September sunshine, leading Nancy, her 
little sister. The smile was enigmatic. 
It might have meant any one of several 
things. Asa matter of fact, it probably 
meant them all. 

Ruth bad not yet seen David. She 
paused by the side of the road, and picked 
a regal stalk of golden-rod, which she 
thrust through the belt of her dark blue 
gown. It lighted up as by magic, not 
only the gown, but the heavy coils of 
dark hair above it, and the dark and 
shining eyes. 

“Pretty, Nancy?” Ruth inquired, mean- 
ing the golden-rod. 

‘*Beautiful,”” Nancy answered, with 
earnest, loving gaze, not meaning the 
golden-rod. 

They understood each other. 

In the open door of the schoolhouse, 
they stood for a moment unobserved, 
looking in, the two sisters, so different, 
so similar.” It was a moment for the 
taking of notes, also different and similar. 
Over the sea of little heads, subsiding 
now into quiet, David’s slender figure 
presided, tali and straight. Behind him, 
a map of the United States flung itself 
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out, enormous, across the wall; his head 
was in Canada. Beneath him, the floor 
lay bare; and around him the white- 
washed walls were devoid of ornament. 
No plainer kingdom, surely, did ever man 
find to rule. But the beauty of the out- 
side world did its sympathetic best to 
break in and lend adornment. Through 
the windows, a flood of sunlight poured 
golden, radiant, touching the rough desks 
into some show of grace, and lying in 
pools of trembling brightness on the 
floor. David’s eyes caught the light, and 
shone intensely blue. His fair hair was 
as the nimbus of some old warrior-saint 
in a medieval window. His face was 
glowing, though grave enough withal. 
To Nancy, knowing nothing of warrior- 
saints, he seemed like East Peak a little, 
so very tall and straight, with grandeur 
in his bearing. But how he appeared to 
Ruth it would be hard to say. She ob- 
served him thoughtfully at first, her face 
as grave as his; then suddenly she smiled. 
She was not in reality older than David, 
though she looked so, being mature for 
her years; but she was a woman, and she 
read his youth. Her eyes half mothered, 
half laughed at him from the distance. 

“This is your little girl? You have 
brought her to school?” 

David had crossed the room with a 
stride, perceiving at last the presence of 
the new-comers, and stood courteously 
before Ruth. 

How about the expression of the dark 
eyes now? They had already ceased to 
mother the new school-teacher promptly 
on his approach, clothing themselves with 
a decorous reserve. At his inopportune 
question, they stared first, in genuine sur- 
prise; then flashed out; then wavered, 
hesitated, as a bird on the wing, poised 
between two flights; and ended by brim- 
ming over with a sparkle of merriment. 
David felt vaguely bewildered. The phe- 
nomenon Woman had never entered into 
his studies or meditations. Sometimes, 
in secret imaginings, rare and world-re- 
mote, he had holily viewed Madonnas 
with seraphic brows, enthroned on clouds 
above him, and had worshiped them revy- 
erently. But he never indulged such 
visions. Of the form and life of moun- 
tains, their being, their lights and shades, 
David knew many things; of woman, 
scarcely a fact. , 

“This is my sister, Nancy Eldridge,” 
said Ruth with dignity. ‘‘I am Miss El- 
dridge. It has always been my custom 
to walk to school with my sister. I will 
leave her now with you.” 

She gently freed her hand from Nancy’s 
clasp. 

David did not apologize for his stupid 
mistake. Such a mode of proceeding 
never occurred to him, nor even the fact 
that he had been stupid. He merely 
bowed politely when Ruth so statelily 
designated herself, then held out his hand 
to Nancy. Children, like mountains, he 
fearlessly knew and loved. Nancy looked 
up in his face. Her serious gray eyes, 
thoughtful beyond her years, yet very 
childlike and simple, studied him for a 
moment. Then she smiled and nestled 
her small hand closerin his. They were 
friends on the instant. 

**Good-by, Nancy,” said Ruth. 

There was a curious shade in her voice, 
Nancy was the most adored object in the 
elder sister’s world, her baby, left to her 
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care at the mother’s death six years ago. 
Never yet had friend or foe come be- 
tweenthem. She waited, half proud, half 
wistful. 

Nancy pulled her hand free from David, 
and flung her arms about her sister’s 
neck, Ruth stooping to rereive her. 

‘** Dear, dear sister Ruth!” she cried. 

It was’a charming picture in its utter 
unconsciousness, as simple and true as 
the mountains. If David had only real- 
ized, here, too, was the greatness of 
nature. But he looked calmly over the 
heads of the sisters, up at the crest of 
East Peak. That he should once more 
observe this excellent mountain before 
he began his work, he supposed to have 
been the design of Providence in calling 
him to the door. When Ruth turned 
away, he bowed again courteously, and, 
receiving back Nancy’s hand, re-entered 
the schoolroom. It was nothing to him, 
he had not noticed, in fact, that the eyes 
of the elder sister, intending a distant ac- 
knowledgment, had unconsciously been 
too tender with thejr little-sister love to 
do credit to the pride of their owner. 
**My heart leaps up,’”’ he quoted softly 
to himself, thinking of East Peak. Cer- 
tainly it does, thou David; thy heart at 
least is no dullard; and mountains and 
rainbows are not the only objects it 
deigns to behold in its sky. 

That the whitewashed walls of the 
Cliff Hollow district schoolhouse re- 
echoed that morning the words of a 
doctrine new to them is hardly to be 
questioned. Faithfully, year after year, 
they had repeated the Rule of Three, 
droned the wisdom of various ‘‘ Readers,’’ 
halted down ranks of words. Excellent 
echoes these were to give back, and in- 
dispensable to the right up-bringing of 
Lincoln youth. Still it is probable that 
if air-waves left visible sign, the record 
written upon the walls would appear 
monotonous. Now, on a sudden, what 
a change, what surprising letters of gold! 
They marched down across the tangle of 
sums and rules like a triumphal proces- 
sion. Perhaps, when all was done, if one 
looked aright, the walls of the Sistine 
Chapel were no fairer to look upon. 

The eloquence was quite simple, con- 
sisting for the most part of mere state- 
ment of fact. The children could hardly 
help understanding, whether or not they 
fully comprehended. They certainly lis- 
tened intently enough, their small, watch- 
ful faces upturned, studying the new 
teacher. They liked him. There were 
interesting ups and downs in his voice; 
and one never could tell when next he 
was going to smile, so it was worth while 
to watch. As for what he said—vwell, no, 
it was not strange; nothing is strange 
under twelve. They lived, it appeared, 
in a beautiful valley, one of the most 
beautiful valleys God had ever made. 
(Susan Matilda looked here a little 
shocked, not being used to the sound 
out of church; but Duck winked.) The 
mountains about them—East Peak, 
Mount Mercy, Bare Hill, Cleft Mountain 
—were not just piles of earth, did one 
ever think of that? They were very 
pleasant to look at because they were 
strong and graceful, noble in their shape. 
But that was not all either. They were 
capable of being real companions to the 
people who live among them.. A moun- 
tain for a friend? Certainly, nothing 
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simpler, They were ready enough for 
their part, Mount Mercy and East Peak ; 
that was what they were there for. It 
lay with the people to accept. or reject 
their advances, In what did the friend- 
ship consist? Well, how was it with 
other friends? They knew one another 
by the shape of their faces, did they not, 
the color of their eyes and hair? Just so 
we know East Peak by its sharp crest, 
and Bare Hill by its open pasture. Then 
friends like to be with each other. It isn’t 
always that they want to talk. Sometimes 
they play along together for half an hour 
without saying a word; yet neither for. 
gets for a moment that the other one is 
there. Just so, when we’re out in the 
fields, though Mount Mercy certainly 
does not say much about it, we know 
that she is there, and we like to feel 
her presence, we could not be lonely 
with her. Think for a moment how it 
would be if she were taken away, and 
that side of the valley left bare. Should 
we not miss her, perhaps? 

The good deeds which the mountains 
do us are almost too many to mention. 
They break the force of the wind lest it 
hurt the valley, they send down brooks to 
water the fields, they summon the rain, 
they yield fuel to make our fires, they 
feed ourcowsandsheep. Truly we ought 
to thank them every day for their friendly 
offices, But the best of their services 
after all—and this may seem strange at 
tirst—is not so much anything that they 
do, as simply what they are, entirely 
beautiful. Perhaps they were not always 
so; they have lived a long, long time. 
They have had to fight with heat and 
cold, and tempests far more terrible than 
any we have now. They have been torn 
up with earthquakes, and pounded and 
scarred with ice. If we only knew, we 
little men, who can look back such a short 
time, we might wonder how they ever 
came through such tremendous struggles 
at all. But they did come through and 
were made quite beautiful. There is no 
moment now of the day or year, summer 
and winter, sunshine and storm, when 
they are not just what they should be; 
they have learned how to live. Think 
what an honor to have such beings for 
friends! Also what a responsibility! For 
it means that we, for our part, can, and 
must, and shall in the end be like them, 
be ourselves just what we should be and 
therefore beautiful. Not in our bodies, 
perhaps—that doesn’t matter—but beau- 
tiful in our lives. O surely, yes we can. 
As yet it may be that people, men and 
women, little boys and little girls, have 
not gotten so far along in this matter of 
living as East Peak. But then people are 
not so old. They have not all learned to 
be patient and humble and kind and 
strong, and, above all, ebedient. Obedi- 
ent, that’s the thing. When one thinks 
how God can do absolutely what he wants 
to with Mount Mercy, how there is nota 
grain of sand in the mountain that would 
think of resisting his will, one begins to 
understand why she is so beautiful. If 
only ’’ — 

David paused a moment. His spirit 
leaped to the desired goal as if it would 
carry with it not only his own shortcom- 
ings but also the valley of Lincoln and 
also the great round world. That would 
be nothing. 

**Tt shall be so in the end, I know,”’ he 
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said in a voice which made the children 
look at him more closely than-ever, though 
his gaze was over their héads, ‘‘and per- 
haps it won’t be so long. Weshall all be 
quiet and perfectly good, and the moun- 
tains will have helped us along.’’ 

For another moment he mused with a 
look absorbed, then he remembered his 
audience, and returned to it, self-re- 
proachful. The reproach, however, was 
unnecessary, and that he understood, as 
he met the various pairs of eyes regard- 
ing him steadfastly. Children gather 
more from what is beyond them than is 
commonly credited. Indeed, what is it 
but mystery that forms their natural ele- 
ment, behind, before and within? They 
are at home with wonder. And earnest- 
ness of feeling, no matter on what sub- 
ject, wins always their attention. It 
would be of course too much to say that 
they understood all that David had been 
saying. Mountains for friends? To imi- 
tate Mount Mercy? Luella Jenks, being 
possessed of a limited imagination, saw 
herself planted with rocks and trees, and 
suffered a hopeless confusion. Duck 
Wideawake was scornful; part of Mount 
Mercy was his father’s cow pasture. But 
Nancy Eldridge, on the other hand, was 
filled with pride and pleasure. She loved 
the Lincoln mountains, and to see them 
thus recognized and exalted was matter 
for rejoicing with her. The other chil- 
dren, in their varying degrees of quick- 
ness and dullness, felt that at least some- 
thing new was here, and reached out after 
it bravely. Happy, triumphant season 
when nothing is conceived of as impossi- 
ble of comprehension! David was re- 
assured. 

‘It will be splendid, won’t it? ’’ he said, 
glancing from face to face. ‘‘ But we’ve 
got to work, I tell you. It won’t do to 
sit still. And that brings me toa story.” 

His voice changed somewhat here, and 
the children sat up straighter. It may 
have been the magic term, ‘‘a story,” 
that affected thém all. Duck imprisoned 
the flies he had caught in his handkerchief, 
and prepared to listen. 

“There was once on a time,’”’ began 
David, and the room was hushed. 

It was a fine recital. David’s imagina- 
tion had taken fire by this time; more- 
over, being stretched to the apprehension 
of the abstract, it fell easily about. the 
concrete, and clothed it in shining com- 
pleteness. It was even as eye-witness 
that he decribed the founding of the an- 
cient Order of the Knights of the Round 
Table, the gracious deeds of King Arthur, 
the high purposes and the vows. Insome 
such beautiful valley as this, it was, per- 
haps. Yes, up the Lincoln valley the 
stately pageant swept. Rejoicing knights 
and ladies laughed out across the fields. 
Sir Lancelot, through Cleft Mountain 
gorge, came charging gloriously. Arms 
rang and bugles sounded. It was a mar- 
tial scene. Unconsciously to David the 
words of the grand old fable, as he re- 
peated them, stirred the boy in him into 
action, the boy never far to seek, and it 
was rather as comrade to comrade than 
as teacher to pupil that he talked. His 
face was flushed when he came to a pause. 
“‘Wasn’t it splendid? ” he cried. 

Yes, there was no doubt about it, it 
was splendid. Duck forgot himself, gave 
a faint cheer, and lost all the flies he had 
caught, by réason of waving his hand. 
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“Well, Duck, what is it?” . 
**T choose to be Sir Lancelot.’’ 

There was at any rate no dullness in 
Duck’s intelligence, however matters 
might stand with him when it came to 
perversity. He saw the point at issue. 
David rejoiced over him, though he 
checked him gently now. 

“Not so fast, not so fast, Duck,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ we have not come to naming yet. 
There is ever so much more to tell. You 
must wait.’’ 

He pulled out his watch. To his sur- 
prise, he had been talking an hour. He 
had not meant to take quite so much 
time away from the ordinary school 
routine even for an opening speech. He 
stood back, drew a long breath, as one 
who says, ‘‘ Well!” and leaves an en- 
thralling subject; then he took up an 
arithmetic book. 

“To fight with fractions is one of our 
duties as knights,’’ he said cheerfully. 
‘The class in fractions will form.’’ 

A small hand went up in the corner. 

‘* Well, Nancy?” He waited, inquiring. 

‘* And the mountains, Mr. Bruce?” 

Nancy’s loyalty, being of a steadfast 
kind, had reverted from knights, thrill- 
ing though they certainly were, back to 
mountains, the grave old friends. She 
would not have them lost sight of in the 
midst of stirring episode. There was a 
connection, she apprehended, between 
the first and the second halves of 
the morning’s talk. David responded 
promptly. 

“And the mountains. Thank you, 
Nancy. I ought to have made that 
clear.”’ 

For a moment again he looked over 
the heads of the children, out through 
the open door. 

“Banded together from the founda- 
tions of the earth, from the beginning 
of time; what an invincible order!’ he 
he said half to himself. Then aloud, 
in a different tone: ‘‘The mountains are 
knights, too, Nancy; you will see how 
it is; I will tell you, along with the rest 
of the story. We are all of us knights 
together, they and we, with just one work 
to do—all the world one great work.” 

’ He smiled reassuringly, holding the 
child’s eyes a moment. That his young 
audience should be puzzled was matter 
neither of surprise nor of regret to him. 
Perplexity was good. What else was the 
first stage of any growth? If he had 
accomplished nothing else that morning, 
he had at least seen to it that for once 
in their lives his pupils were thoroughly 
mystified. Humor touched him suddenly 
in the midst of all his earnestness, at the 
thought of the great bewilderment of 
infant minds cast loose in transcendental 
philosophy, and he almost laughed aloud ; 
but he did not relent. The memory of the 
dear amazement of his own early days, 
beautiful with wonder, was present with 
him yet. 

Doubtless it was, thou David, not yet 
so very old. The guardian angel of school- 
rooms must have laughed, beholding him 
so wise in the midst of his pupils. When 
did his days cease to be mystical, and 
when did he learn so much? 

The rest of the day went by soberly 
enough, The whitewashed walls re- 
echoed familiar sounds again. Beneath 
the letters of gold, once more sums and 
ranks of words. The old régime was in 
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foree. Yet still there was a difference. 
The dullest child felt vaguely that the 


teaching of Mr. David Bruce was not as 8, 


the teaching of Miss Murphy, and adapted 
itself to the change with the ready, un- 
conscious flexibility of childhood. The 
walls could have said, for one thing, that 
never had they echoed fewer sounds of 
disorder. And Duck missed only five 
words. 

“‘Good-by,”” David said at the end of 
the afternoon session. 

He stood in the doorway, shaking hands 
one by one with the children. The shy 
little girl, whose name was Lucy Bridges, 
lingered and hesitated, her eyes upon his 
face. He held her hand a moment. 

**T shall come to see you, sometime, 
Lucy,” he promised. 

Nancy passed out in her turn. She 
looked at the teacher gravely. He seemed 
to her august, like a prophet,—what did 
Nancy know of prophets?—like a book, 
then, personified, a blue and gold book, 
such as she took from the lowest shelf in 
her father’s library, and read with forget- 
ful pleasure on the kitchen window.sill. 
It was only the blue and gold book that 
had ever told her such wonderful things 
as David. And just as, towards the book, 
in the midst of all her respect, she had 
yet a feeling of unabashed comradeship, 
so also with David she felt no restraint. 

The last child being gone, he turned 
back into the schcolroom, and put his 
books away. He whistled softly under 
his breath. The morning of the day, after 
all, does not hold the day’s best gladness. 


[To be continued.) 





Both Sides the Brooklyn Bridge 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Pastor Wagner and Men 


Two thousand men were turned away from 
the Grand Opera House on Sunday who 
wanted to hear Pastor Wagner at the Twenty- 
third Street Y. M. C. A. meeting. Hon. Seth 
Low presided over an audience that packed 
the house to the ceiling and crowded the stage 
to its doors. Prolonged applause greeted the 
speaker. The theme, The Essentials of Re- 
ligion, gripped the men hard, and almost the 
entire audience waited after Dr. Wagner had 
hurried away to hear Dr. Burrell conclude the 
service. The same scenes were repeated at 
the Brooklyn meeting in Dr. Carson’s church, 
where, after the open-air service under Dr. 
Cadman and others, and the procession, it is 
estimated that 3,000 were unable to get in. 
The address was repeated with slight varia- 
tions, and is to be printed and distributed 
through the Y. M. C. A. branches. 

On Monday night Pastor Wagner passed 
from a banquet on Fifth Avenue, given by 
R. C. Ogden, to the Bowery Mission. Reach- 
ing there. with Dr. Klopsch at nearly mid- 
night, behold victims of sin and ignorance 
awaited him. He studied them as they sang 
many hymns, and then said, ‘‘I seea page in 
every face, and in some faces a whole book, 
and I would rather read it than apy book in 
the world.’”? He described his boyhood life 
and early struggles, and closed with an in- 
spiring illustration—‘“‘ the song of the lark.” 
Then followed the scene which he had been 
waiting to see since coming to America: coffee 
and rolls for athousand. Every man passing 
him got a hearty grasp and a kindly word. 


Brooklyn Congregational Ciub 

Its Thanksgiving meeting was held Nov. 28 
in the Pouch Gallery with unusual attendance. 
Rey. L. L. Taylor presided. 


Dr. H. P. Dewey’s address was on The 
Puritan as a Preacher. He spoke of the vir- 


Hooker and others. He told of a Mr. Torrey 
who in the earlier history of Harvard College 
prayed before the students two hours, ceas- 
ing for want of time, and added that the stu- 
dents would have been glad to have him con- 
tinue another hour. ‘‘We do not want the 
gloom of the Puritan preacher, but we do 
want his seriousness. We need more preach- 
ers who are not caught by an itching for a 
hearing. We should be willing to die under 
a decent flag.” 

Dr. C. B. McAfee, who has just begun his 
pastorate at the Lafayette Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church (Dr. Cuyler’s), spoke effectively 
upon the Puritan as a Church Builder. He 
told of a question which his little boy had 
asked him as he was leaving home. ‘* Where 
do you speak tonight?’’ He replied, ‘* Before 
the Congregational Club.” The son added, 
*“*And are they all going to become Presby- 
terians?’”’ He replied, “ Yes, when they get 
to heaven.” He said, ‘‘ My church is located 
halfway between the church of the Pilgrims 
and the church of the Puritans, and there is 
just about where I stand.’’ We owe to the 
Puritans and the Presbyterians very largely 
the Christianization of the nation. He spoke 
enthusiastically of Leavening the Nation, not 
knowing that the author, Dr. Clark, was one 
of his hearers. 

The closing address on The National Coun- 
cil was by Dr. Cadman. He spoke enthusi- 
astically of the recent session in Des Moines 
and said that at last the Congregational de- 
nomination had found itself. He paid a high 
tribute to Drs. Bradford and Gladden as mod- 
erators. He insisted that at the next National 
Council there should be an equal number of 
laymen and that they should bear a prominent 
part not only on the floor, but from the plat- 
form. A weakness of the recent council was 
in the limited time given to the discussion 
of questions of great moment. He spoke im- 
pressively of the “‘ revival fire” which broke 
out at Des Moines and which Dr. Dawson 
ealls the “new revival.” He feels that the 
signs of a revival are plainly manifest in 
Brooklyn and elsewhere. The meeting was 
of unusual interest and power. 


Flushing’s Loss 

On Sunday, Nov. 29, Rev. Prof. J. E. Frame 
read the resignation as pastor at Flushing 
church of Rev. Albert P. Fitch, who that day 
was preaching at Bryn Mawr, and who had 
accepted the call of Mt. Vernon Church, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Fitch’s deacons and trustees urged 
him to accept the invitation, though it meant 
their own keen sorrow and loss. In two 
years he has endeared himself to the hearts 
of his people, and gained the high respect of 
the town. The church has made progress 
every way. Over twenty members have 
united this year. The spiritual life of the 
people has been deepened, and practical serv- 
ice developed. The literary and artistic tastes 
of the pastor have encouraged Christian cul- 
ture. Midweek services have been used for 
thorough study of hymnology and church 
history, as well as for intensifying the inner 
life. A broad and deep scholarship in the 
sermons has emerged with plain and simple 
interpretation. The Young People’s Society 
has been reconstructed into an organization 
known as the Alliance, with its threefold 
object, “‘ worship, practical service, mutual 
benefit.”?’ Mr. Fitch begins work in Boston 
Feb. 1, and hopes before leaving Flushing to 
see his successor installed, thus avoiding any 
break in the pulpit ministration. 


Christ Church Developments 


Rev. H. M. Brown and his wife were sere- 
naded on the occasion of their tenth anni- 
versary, with the tintinnabulation of variots 
timely gifts, chief among them a bread-pan, 
said to contain “‘dough.’’ When unwrapped, 
the dough was found to be golden. 
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This chureh having attained its tenth year, 
begins to publish a calender and increase its 
organizations: The latest isthe Arista, formed 
by the boys of Sunday school, Class 2, ages 
eighteen to twenty, to care for, the interests of 
the younger boys of the neighborhood, twelve 
years and over, by providing games, books, 
etc., a fife and drum corps, and a savings bank. 
The name is to be emphasized so that all shall 
seek only “the best.’’ The work originated 
among the boys themselves. SYDNEY. 





In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Church Endowment 


Several of our down-town churches must 
be endowed or their future existence will be 
jeopardized and their usefulness crippled. 
Through a provision in the will of the late 
John Crerar, the Second Presbyterian Church 
has $100,000 at its disposal for use, if need be, 
for current expenses. Grace Episcopal Church 
is seeking an endowment of at least that 
sum. First Congregational and Union Park 
Churches have each made a beginning, but 
the largest endowment yet secured bas just 
been obtained by St. James Episcopal Church, 
Dr. James Stone, rector, who asked for $250,- 
000 and secured it in little more than a week. 


Work in Hawaii 


Last Monday morning Rey. Dr. Doremus 
Sendder, formerly a resident among us and 
founder of Doremus Mission, gave the minis- 
ters a full and clear statement of conditions in 
Hawaii. The A. M. A. has voted to give Dr. 
Sendder and his associates in Hawaiff for the 
work there among the natives, the Portuguese, 
the Chinese and the Japanese, $9,000 a year. 
Dr. Scudder believes it possible for Congrega- 
tionalists to revive waning interest in Chris- 
tianity on the part of the natives, and restore 
congregations to church edifices long disused, 
and to reach Japan and China through the 
representatives of those countries now living 
on the islands. It is a long time since the 
needs of so important a field of mission work 
have been so vividly laid before us. 


Visit of Dr. Walderstrom 


Members of the Swedish mission churches 
are net the only persons in this country who 
take a deep interest in the visit of this dis- 

man. Hecomes-as the represent- 
ative and leader .of between 1,200 and 1,800 
churches in Sweden to encourage and advise 
between 60,000 and 75,000 church members in 
this country. He has traveled from Montreal 
to Vancouver, down the Western coast, over- 
land to Chicago, visiting mission churches in 
all the important centers and at the end of 
the year will return to his work at home. 
Monday evening, with a few of the leaders of 
these churches, he was entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Blatchford, and he gave an 
account of his travels and a brief report of 
the conditions of the churches in Sweden. In 
addition to providing for their own wants, 
they support missions in the Congo State and 
in China, while the churches in this country 
support missions in China and in Alaska. 
Altogether their Christian life is vigorous, 
their growth healthy and encouraging. The 
church paper, published in Chicago, has a 
circulation of more than 20,000. Dr. Walder- 
strém spoke in German, with Professor Scott 
of our seminary as interpreter. In no other 
home in the city have there been during the 
last twenty-five years so many gatherings of 
Christian men of different denominations out 
of which such important results have come as 
in the home of Mr. Blatchford. Nowhere else 
can hospitality be more genuine or interest in 
matters which concern the kingdom of God 
more evident. 


Rev. Moses Smith, D. D. 


Dr. Smith passed away Wednesday night, 
Nov. 30, at the age of seventy-four. He was 
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& graduate of Yale College, 1852, and seminary 
some years later. Dr. Smith began his minis- 
try in Connecticut, his native state, served as 
chaplain of a Connecticut regiment during the 
Civil War, and was called from his Eastern 
pastorate to Chicago. He was the first pastor 
of Leavitt Street Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago, going there in 1869, whence he was called 
in 1874 to Jackson, Mich., and thence to Wood- 
ward Avenue Church, Detroit. After a lang 
and useful pastorate there he retired in 1888 
to Glencoe, near Chicago, where he served more 
than a decade, leaving to the regret of all the 
people only after he had entirely lost his 
sight. He took up his abode in the house he 
had built during his residence in Chicago, and 
died there. In all his parishes there was, dur- 
ing his service, both material and spiritual 
gain. His interest in church work and in the 
progress of the denomination continued to the 
last. During his last illness he dwelt contin- 
ually upon the words of Christ, quoting them 
as long as he could speak. Mrs. Smith has 
long been president of thé W. B. M. I. To 
her and his family the heartiest sympathy is 
extended. Funeral services were held in Leav- 
itt Street Church, Saturday afternoon, Dec. 3, 
Dr. Gunsaulus preaching the sermon. 


Dr. Tompkins Takes a Parish 

After acting as seeretary of the [Illinois 
Home Missionary Society for twenty-five 
years, Dr. James Tompkins has asked the 
permission of the directors to withdraw from 
that work in order to accept a call to the 
church at Alto Pass in southern Illinois. 
This church will be yoked with another, and 
in serving them Dr. Tompkins will exercise 
a kind of supervision over the %ntire South- 
ern Asgociation—a body which came into ex- 
istence during his superintendency. While 
Dr. Tompkins is looking for improvement in 
health from a residence in a warmer and 
dryer climate, he is still vigorous and as able 
to do good work in the ministry as when he 
was pastor at Kewaunee nearly thirty years 
ago. 


Chicago, Dec. 3. FRANKLIN. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 2 


Mrs. George Huntington of Lynn pre- 
sided. Mrs. Capron explained the use of 
some “ prayer sheets” recently issued by the 
Woman’s Board—collections of brief prayers 
which may easily be cut and distributed, so 
that many may take activé part in the devo- 
tional service. 

The missionaries in North China on the 
week’s calendar were reported and prayed 
for. Miss Lamson read a letter from Miss 
Andrews, describing the work of the Bible 
women and other native helpers. She says, 
“*We notice with pleasure that our women 
are coming to take more responsibility for 
the work, so that it goes on uninterruptedly 
in our absence”; and aotes their willingness 
to do volunteer work. 





Education 


Harvard University has taken to observing 
each year with special exercises in its chapel 
the anniversary of the baptism of John Har- 
vard at St. Savior’s Church, Southwark, Lon- 
don, Nov. 29, 1607. The date of his birth is 
not known, so this day is selected for doing 
reverence to a founder. 

President Faunce of Brown University re- 
turns from a trip to the South and West im- 
pressed with the plasticity of educational life 
there, its readiness to adapt itself to new needs 
and new ideals, and this far more readily than 
is the case with Eastern institutions of learn- 
ing. He sees signs of a reaction against co- 
education. In the Southwest he found In- 
dians welcomed to schools with whites where 
the Negro could not gain admittance. 

When Harvard’s library was burned in the 
middle of the eighteenth century the National 
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Library at Turin, Italy, came to her aid and 
sent from its surplus store a beginning of 
Harvard’s present enormous collection. Last 
year fire injured the collection of the National 
Library in Turin, and now Harvard, remem- 
bering the good deed done her, reciprocates in 
kind and sends to Turin a collection of one 
hundred books on romance, law and history. 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dec. 11, Sunday. New Heaven and Earth.— 

Rev. 21: 1-8. 

Notice the deprivations of the vision. No 
more sea, which to the ancient world was the 
treacherous world of storm, the barren waste 
from which the robber and the pirate swooped, 
like hawks from the heights of air. No more 
tears or pain. These are the first things which 
are to pass away; the consummation is a great 
and holy social state, of God’s own planning, 
in which God himself shall tabernacle with 
men. To this ideal we all are looking, from 
the fountain of this life and hope we all may 
drink. Father, who takest thought for us 
and who desirest to dwell with us, so hasten 
the coming of Thy kingdom in our hearts by 
the indwelling of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
be fit citizens of Thy holy city. And may our 
waiting and endeavor be cheered and light- 
ened by the expectation of the triumph of Thy 
Son, our Lord. 


Dec. 12. The Bride.—Rev. 21: 9-14. 

The keynote of these song visions is the 
preparation of the Bride of the Lamb. The 
social life is always in the range of thought. 
No Christian can be saved alone; there are no 
anchorites in the heavenly city. Do not press 
details; the Semitic mind had no sense of in- 
congruity in mixed metaphors. Note the con- 
junction of Old and New Covenant history, 
the tribes of Israel, the apostles of the Lamb. 


Dec.13. The Light of God.—Rev. 21: 15-27. 
For the city and its measurements com- 
pare Ezekiel’s vision [ Ezek. 40]. Contrast the 
earthly and the heavenly cities, one with its 
temple to which all come for worship, the 
other with no temple because God, who is 
light, everywhere manifests himself. The 
angels at the gates hold no fiery sword as in 
Eden, yet nothing defiling can enter. God is 
the light, the Lamb is the lamp—‘ Ye are the 
light of the world” [ Matt. 5: 14]. It is given 
to us to show the glory of the heavenly city. 


Dec..14. Heavenly Service.—Rev. 22: 1-5. 

That is no idle life, although true rest. The 
flowing river means much to the dwellers in 
dry lands. Note the survival of che months, 
the year is still earth’s year. The nations are 
without, there is still need of healing. All 
points to communion with God and men, to 
happiness and ministry. If this be a true pic- 
ture, the right preparation for citizenship in 
the heavenly city is by giving our hearts to 
service here. 


Dec. 15. The Water of Life.—Rev. 22: 6-21. 

The tree of life, the water of life are wide- 
spread ethnicideas. The first plays its part in 
the Eden narrative [Gen. 2: 9-22]; the second 
is Christ’s chosen figure for his gift to men, 
compare Isa. 55. What was ideal in man’s 
desire comes true in the fulfillment of God’s 
gift through Christ. Note the freedom of the 
gift, but note also that man may render him- 
self incapable of enjoying it. 


Dec. 16. Rebellious Children.—Isa. 1: 1-9. 
Jehovah speaks to Israel as a father. What 
a picture of the ruin which sin brings! The 
blindness wrought by evil stands out here, as 
often in this book. It is the judgment on ac- 
cepted evil that he who will not see at last 
cannot see. 
Des. 17. A Call to Repent.—Isa. 1: 10-20. 


Sin does not bring us to despair, but cher- 
ished sin. And when it is evil in pretending 
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saints it becomes a kind of sacrilege. God’s 
horror of hypocrisy stands out clearly here. 
But note the completeness of God’s mercy— 
scarlet to snow, crimson to wool. Note also 
the co-operation of the repentant sinner— 
wash, put away, cease, learn, seek, relieve, 


“ judge, plead. The life of God’s child is a life 


of social as well as private ministries. And 
note how God cares for the poor and helpless 
of the earth. 





Biographical 
A CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST 


In the death of Mr. Egerton R. Burpee of Bangor, 
a@ noble Christian layman and philanthropist has 
gone from us. ‘While a prominent member and 
deacon in‘Central Church, Bangor, his help and 
sympathy were at the call of every good work and 
every noble Christian enterprise. 

Mr Burpee represented a high {deal of a Con- 
gregational layman. Conservative by nature and 
education, his conservatism never affected his 
appreciation of any movement towards progr ss. 
Many a weak and struggling church in Maine owes 
its inspiration and strength today to his generosity 
and sympathy. While believing intensely in home 
missions, he was a stronger believer in foreign 
missions, and was one of the earliest supporters of 
the American Board’s Forward Movement. His 
sympathy took praetical form in leading each of the 
three churches in Bangor to support their own 
missionary. 

His benevolences were lavishly expended in many 
channels. To his generosity and untiring energy, 
Central Church, Bangor, owed not only a new and 
beautiful church edifice, but a Sunday school build- 
ing and parish house equipped with every modern 
improvement. 

Quiet, retiring, shrinking from publicity, he ever 
endeavored to keep in the background. But the 
worth of such a man could not long be hidden. He 
was called to many prominent positious in the com- 
munity and state. He was a member of the board 
of trustees of Bangor Theological Seminary, a 
trustee of the Maine Missionary Society and a cor- 
porate member of the American Board. During 
the last year, Mr. Burpee was compelled by illness 
to lay aside much of his work; but his interest 
never flagged. 

Large hearted, generous, untiring in service, 
thoughtful and sympathetic for the poor, a man of 
prayer and devotion. He was a modern Barnabas, 


revealing the qualities of his prototype, “a good - 


man, and full of the Holy Spirit and of faith,” amid 
the strenuous demands of a twentieth century 
Christianity. J. 8. P. 


A VETERAN CONNECTICUT PASTOR 


Rev. Sylvanus Pratt Marvin, for forty years pas- 
tor in Woodbridge, Ct., died in office on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. Mr. Marvin was one of the oldest as well 
as longest settled pastors in the state, and was 
widely known and loved. He was born in March, 
1822, in Old Lyme, Ct.,and graduated from Yale 
College in the class of 1847, and from the Divinity 
School three years later. Mr. Marvin was ordained 
and installed in Jamestown, N. Y., in 1851 and re- 
mained there till 1857. He then removed to Frank. 
lin, Delaware Co., where he was called to be pastor, 
but declined, remaining however for three years as 
stated supply. It was during his stay here that a 
great revival occurred in the church, over sixty unit- 
ing at one time. At that time, also, Mr. Marvin 
was instrumental in bringing the Congregational 
churches of the vicinity together, into the Delaware 
Association. His next charge was over First 
Church, Torrington, Ct., from that place he re- 
ceived a unanimous cal! to Woodbridge, where be 
was installed Feb. 22,1865. But he began preach- 
ing in December, 1864, so that had he lived a few 
days longer, he would have completed a full forty 
years. 

A leader of men, he understood the problems of 
the country parish. In this day of unrest and decay 
in the rural communities, he held his church to- 
gether. He was instrumental in building a commo- 
dious parish house, in having the interior of the 
chureh appropriately decorated and in securing 
a large and rich-toned organ. He was interested 
in educational affairs, and actively promoted the 
higher life of the community. But above all he was 
interested in, and labored for the spiritual welfare 
of his flock. 

His funeral occurred Sunday, Nov. 27, in his 
church, which was full to the doors. The service 
was conducted by Rev. Dre. W. W. McLane and 
W. W. Leete of New Haven and Rev. B. M. Wright. 
of Orange. ¥. &. PB. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. 


Hospital and Church 


A UNIQUE AFFILIATION OF THE TWO IN 
MICHIGAN 


Thursday, Nov. 17, the Hackley Hospital, 
the gift of Charles H. Hackley, the wealthy 
jumberman of Muskegon, Mich., was dedi- 
cated and opened for use. Mr. Hackley had 
previously bestowed over $1,000,000 in gifts to 
his city, including a library, park, statuary, 
and a manual training school that is pro- 
nounced the most complete in the country. 

The hospital is his latest gift, and is as per- 
fect and complete as could be made. It is 
built on the pavilion plan, having a central 
administration and service building, with two 
pavilions for patients connected by corridors 
with the main building. There is an isolation 
ward also. The operating department occu- 
pies the entire third floor of the administra- 
tion:building. The hospital will accommodate 


. 


Michigan 
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Messrs. J. P. Sanderson, Lansing; R. W. McLaughlin, D. D., Grand Rapids; 


J. W. Sutherland, D. D., Detroit 


IN THE INTEREST OF FELLOWSHIP 


Not less effectually is Dr. H. P. DeForest doing 
splendid service in fostering a spirit of practical 
fellowship among the churches. At the meeting of 
the State Association last May a committee was 
appointed to consider two strong papers presented 
to that body by Dr. DeForest, on Congregational 
Fellowship and Oversight, and by Rev. J. P. 
Sanderson on Ministerial Supply, and to suggest 
some plan for bettering the situation. The com- 
mittee has prepared a tentative and provisional 
outline of such a plan of action. “The end to be 
sought is to create a more vigorous and practical 
expression of the common life of ourchurches and 
to provide a better means of distributing infor- 
mation as to ministers and churches in the hope of 
lengthening and strengthening pastorates, of short- 
ening vacancies and of securing increased acquaint- 
ance and co-operation among the churches.” At 
the recent meeting of the Detroit Association, Dr. 
DeFerest ably presented the outline of the plan of 
oversight, to which the association gave unani- 
mous and hearty indorsement. 





about sixty patients. Mr. Hackley has en- 
dowed it with $100,000, including $40,000 for 
four free beds. The cost of the building, with 
the grounds, a ten-acre site in the residence 
part of the city, is $220,000. 

The hospital was placed by the donor under 
the care of the First Congregational Church, 
which elects the board of trustees in whom 
the title to the property rests. This board of 
nine men is composed of representatives of 
the medical-profession and of other churches 
as well as the Congregational. 

The exercises at the dedication were of 
great interest to the city, and included The 
Giving and Building of Hackley Hospital, by 
Mr. Harry Sawyer, chairman of the building 
committee; an address by Rev. Archibald 
Hadden, D.D., president of the board of 
trustees, and one by Dr. James B. Angell, 
president of Michigin University. 

A large number of guests, including Prof. 
Graham Taylor of Chicago Commons, at- 
tended the opening, and it was a gala day 
for the ‘city. The accompanying cut shows 
the character and grouping of the buildings. 
One feature of the day was the announcement 
of the gift of $5,000 from H. M. Hovey of 
Detroit, as a fund for a free bed for the 
teachers of the public schools. 


From the City of Straits 


Detroit Congregationalism is much larger than 
the First Church, yet all the churches in the Con- 
gregational fellowship gladly recognize the inspir- 
ing influence of the Mother Church. No minister 
of any.denomination in the city addresses a larger 
or more influential audience, or is more frequently 
quoted in the daily press than the minister of First 
Church. In responding to the new responsibilities 
with which he has been honored as president of the 
National Home Missionary Society, he is also ad- 
dressing large audiences throughout the state, to 
which fruitful work the First Church is magnani- 
mously lending him. 


THE BUSINESS MEN’S BIBLE CLASS 


This feature, which originated with First Church 
ten years ago has maintained a high degree of 
vitality, and has been influential in creating similar 
classes in other churches. A half dozen such 
classes now exist in the city, three of them in 
Congregational churches; others are in Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches. The classes meet in 
connection with the Sunday school. The attend- 
ance ranges from twenty-five to seventy-five. The 
subjects at present claiming special attention are 
various phases of social and practical Christianity. 

Leading ministers, physicians, lawyers, judges, 
business men and working men gladly respond to 
invitations te address these classes, and not in- 
frequently one speaker addresses all the classes in 
turn. Denominational distinctions are not taken 
into account. Worthy men from various churches 
and from no church are given a respectful hearing, 
if they have a message. Many laymen have thus 
been called into active Christian service, and the 
bonds of fellowship between the denominations 
have been strengthened. The discussions foliowing 
the opening address have frequently led the classes 
te engage in the active and financial support of 
some good cause. The classes are stimulating the 
attendance of men at public church services. 


IN LOCAL FIELDS 


There is nothing spectacular or sporadic in the 
life of Detroit Congregationalism. Each church 
seems bent upon knowing its own neighborhood 
and ministering to its needs as comprehensively 
as possible. First is situated upon the leading 
avenue, surrounded by splendid homes; yet within 
ten minutes’ walk of the church are 600 Bohemians, 
and within twenty minutes’ walk, 44,000 Poles. 
On the confines of this district First maintains a 
free kindergarten where an average of thirty-five 
children are cared for daily. A boys’ club meets in 
the same building on a week night with an average 
attendance of sixty-five. An hour is spent in 
reading, games, training in basketry, bent iron 
work, etc., and another hour in the audience room 
listening to an address on some practical subject 
by a competent specialist. The aim is to develop 
the work into a settlement house. To give financial 
and active help in this direction a fellowship guild 


has been organized in First Church with fifty 
members. 

Situated among an entirely different class of peo- 
ple, Boulevard Church is exercising a good influence 
upon a large circle of boys through a vigorous Boys’ 
Club. North, with problems distinctively its own, 
is building itself strongly in the affections of the 
people. Only two and a half years old, it has at- 
tained a membership of nearly 300, and the Sun- 
day school crowds every inch of the temporary 
chapel. Plans are now being drawn for a perma- 
nent building. The pledges toward the debt on 
Brewster Church are being paid as they mature, 
and another half-year will doubtless see the debt ex- 
tinguished. With scarce an exception the churches 
have gained substantially in membership during 
the past year. 

A recent acquisition to our Congregational min 
istry is Rev. F. C. Pillsbury, D. D., who comes 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, where he 
has had an honored ministry for fifteen years. 

J. W. 8 


As Viewed from the Capital 


A review of the local associations held in late 
October and early November furnishes abundant 
evidence of the pervasive and helpful influence of 
the meeting of the National Council at Des Moines. 
Michigan sent thirty-three delegates out of a pos- 
sible thirty-seven to that great meeting. These 
brethren returned with quickened interest, and a 
good portion of the time of the local association 
meetings was given to hearing their reports. Dr. 
Boynton of Detroit did splendid service in address- 
ing the two northern associations at Charlevoix 
and Thompsonvilie upon live matters of our com- 
mon work. The emphasis given in the National 
Council to a larger life and better organization 
met with cordial reception by the representatives 
of our churches assembled in these meetings. 

The tentativé report of the State Association 
committee of five to the local associations relative 
to closer fellowship and oversight of the churches 
was approved by every association, thus greatly 
aiding the committee in formulating their report 
to the State Association. The local associations 
approved the provision for ordination by associa- 
tions under some limitations; that for an execu- 
tive committee of oversight in each local body; 
and that for a two-year term for delegates from 
churches to the association. 

A new bond of fellowship appears in the advent, 
late in November, of Congregational Michigan, a@ 
handsome twenty-four page quarterly published 
by the Michigan Home Missionary Society. It has 
been cordially received and promises to serve a 
large end in advertising the various interests of 
our state work. After twenty years of earnest en- 
deavor and personal sacrifice it was found imprac- 
ticable to sustain a weekly paper, but the need of 
some means of conveying intelligence of our va- 
ried interests was emphasized by the discontinu- 
ance last May of the state paper; hence this new 
enterprise. 

The three successful Sunday school conferences 
held in 1896, 1899 and 1902 have served to awaken 
interest in the announcement of the state Sunday 
school committee that the fourth conference will be 
held in First Church, Grand Rapids, upon the invi- 
tation of the churches of that city, Jan. 24-26, 1905. 
Plans are being perfected for a program of excep- 
tional interest. 

Olivet College is moving forward under the guid- 
ance of its new president, Rev. E. G. Lancaster, 
Ph. D., and reports a large enrollment. Benzonia 
Academy is inspired to new endeavor by the timely 
provisional gift of $5,000 by Miss E. B. Dickinson of 
Romeo. A like amount before Jan. 1, 1907, will not 
only secure this gift but will ensure the permanence 
of the institution. With no other religious institu- 
tion of educational character in this large section of 
the state, there ought to be ready response to this 
generous challenge. 

Michigan Congregationalists read with tender 
hearts the announcement of the death, at Oberlin, 
of Rev. E. B. Fairfield, D.D., LL.D. Dr. Fair- 
field had been president of Hillsdale College, lieu- 
tenant-governor of the state, pastor of our church 
at Manistee; moderator of our state body; was ap- 
pointed from Michigan as consul to Lyons, France, 
and was greatly beloved and respected by all who 
knew him. He and his brother, Rev. Miner W. 
Fairfield, D. D., who died a few years ago at Ypsi- 
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lanti, were notable accessions from the ranks of 
the Free Will Baptist fellowship. 

Michigan, too, had the independent voter at the 
November election. President Roosevelt carried 
the state by nearly 200,000 plurality, but the head 
of the state Republican ticket, though elected by a 
substantial majority, ran 120,000 behind the ticket. 
Many believe that had it not been a Presidential 
year the result would have been different. 

J. P. B. 


From Western Michigan 


The influence of the National Council is felt 
among our churches as a clear, bracing wind. Out 
of thirty-six delegates elected, thirty-one were 
present. 

Grand Rapids churches are under full swing for 
the year’s work, and hopefulness pervades all. 
“Old Park,” the mother of churches, after a two 
years’ trial has given up the paid superintendent 
idea and again chosen an energetic and consecrated 
layman, Mr. Frank Welton, to superintend its large 
school. Barker Memorial is rejoicing in the splen- 
did work of its young pastor, Mr. W. J. Hamilton, 
as is also South, under the leadership of Rev. John 
Gordon. These young men come to us fresh from 
Chicago Seminary. Second Church, vacant since 
the resignation of its pastor in June, has at last 
called Rev. 8. T. Morris and is looking forward to 
prosperous days. East Church is looking in every 
direction for the right man. Those who read this 
need not apply, however, as the problem before the 
committee is how to sift out the applications and 
secure the man for the hour. 

At Jenison a church formed about a year ago, 
dedicated its first church building Oct. 20. This 
organization is the only English-speaking one in 
the community. R. W. M. 
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Calls 


ALLINGTON, A. A., Maple City, Mich., to Cedar and 
Maple City. Accepts, and is at work. 

BENNETT, F. E. (Presb.), Ontario, to Omena and 
Sutton’s Bay, Mich. Accepts, and is at work. 

Brooks, WM. E., S. Paris, Me., accepts call to 
Warren, Ct., not W. E. Brown, as previously 
printed. 

CrRAGG, AMos E., Helena, Mich., to Pittsford. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

CRAWFORD, OTIS D., Hartwick, Io., to Granada, 
Minn. Accepts. 

DAINS, CHAS. H., Crested Butte, Col, to Harmon 
Ch., Denver. Accepts. 

DELL, GRo. W. (Lutheran), Utica, N. Y., to Carson 
City, Mich. Accepts, and is at work. 

DIFFENBACHER, BENJ. F., recently of Irvington, 
Neb., to Saratoga Ch., Omaha. Accepts. 

FRENCH, Epw. G., Johnson, Vt., to Lyndonville, 
to begin Jan. 1. 

GORTON, PHILO, Bowdle, 8S. D., to Gettysburg. 
Declines. 

HAMILTON, Wo. J, Chicago Sem., to Barker Me- 
morial Ch., Grand Rapids, Mich. Accepts, and is 
at work. 

HUGHES, EUGENE B. (Bap’t.), Farmers Mills, N. Y., 
unanimously called to Ch. of the Covenant, 
Worcester, Mass. Accepts, beginning Jan. 1. 

JONES, Jas. L., Columbia, S. D., to Aitkin, Minn. 
Accepts. 

KIDDER, Jos1AH, Alburg Springs, Vt., to West- 
ford. Accepts. 

KING, J. D., Turner, Me., to Putney, Vt, Accepts. 

LEVERETT, THEO. L. (Presb.), Deer River and 
Denmark, N. Y., to Rensselaer Falls. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

LOWE, C. MARSHALL, Genoa, Neb., to Pilgrim Ch., 
Lawrence, Kan. 

MARSH, BURTON E., Nora Springs, Io., to Sloan. 
Accepts, beginning Dec. 11. 

MCKENZzik, Gro. A., London, Ont., accepts call 
to Forest and Plymouth Chs. 

Moork, NATHANIEL S., Crown Point, N. Y., to 
Westfield and Troy, Vt. Accepts. 

MOUSLEY, WM. H., unanimously called to the per- 
manent pastorate at Ticonderoga, N. Y., where 
he has served for a year. 

MYERS, NoAH J., Chicago, Ill., to Lakeview, Mich. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

OLIVER, Rurus C., Rodney and Chippewa Lake, 
Mich., to Cooks, [Isabella and Nahma. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

PATTEN, ARTHUR B., 8. Hadley, Mass., to Santa 
Rosa, Cal. 

PERKINS, SIDNEY K. B., recalled to Perry, Me. 

PINCH, FRED’K, Chassell, Mich., to Chippewa Lake 
and Rodney. Accepts, and is at work. 

ScHWAB, 8S. HERMANN, Zion Ch., Lincoln, Neb., 
to Loveland, Col. Accepts. 

UPHAM, CLEMENT, to Vanderbilt, Mich. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

Vi8HR, PAUL G., Chokio, Minn., accepts call to 
Lake Benton, and is at work. 

WALLAR, Wm. C. A., to remain another year at 
Little Falls, Minn. 
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WILLIAMS, Wm. J., Peterson, Io., to Rosedale, 
Cal. Accepts, and is at work. 

WITHINGTON, H. JAY, Rock Springs, Wyo., to 
Seneca, Kan. 

Wooprurr, PuRL G., Westville, Fla., to Estelline, 
8. D. Accepts, and is at work. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BONNICHSEN, HANs M., o. Rosemond, IIl., Nov. 2. 
Sermon, Dr. A. M. Brodie; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. L. Strain, E. E. Frame, O. C. Clark, 
W. J. Johnson and Dr. J. B. Fairbanks. 

CLEAVER, GEO.,o. Kenton and Trout Creek, Mich., 
Sept. 14. 

ELSESSER, PAUL, o. Central Ch., Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 29. Sermon, Dr. J.H. Denison ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Joshua Coit, T. 8. St. Aubin, C. L. 
Charron, R. Elsesser, J. E. Lods and Drs. A. E. 
Plumb, F. E. Emrich and A. E. Dunning. 

JOHNSON, GEO. H., i. Swampscott, Mass., Dec. 1. 
Sermon, Rev. 8S. H. Woodrow; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. A. Jackson, W. I. Sweet, W. H. 
Bolster and Drs. D. 8. Clark and F. E. Emrich. 

MakgsH, LUCIEN J., o. Grand Island, Neb., Nov. 
22. Sermon, Rev. G. A. Munro; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Jno. Doane, W. H. Medlar, Jacob 
Flook, L. J. Marsh, A. E. Ricker and Dr. Harmon 
Bross. 

WILLIAMS, GEO., o. and i. New Windsor, II. 
Sermon, Dr. C. A. Vincent; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. E. F. Schwab, H. M. Burr, David Fales, 
Jr., J. F. Johnston and F. W. Hoover. 


Resignations 


ATWoop, CHAS. B., Colchester, Vt., after three 
years’ service. 

BARTLEY, ALEX , Metamora, Mich. 

Bosp, Jos. C., Batavia and Mattison, Mich. 

CONE, JOHN H., Derby, Vt. 

Darns, CHAS. H., Crested Butte, Col. 

FRENCH, Epw. G., Johnson, Vt., after nine years’ 
service. 

FRIZZELL, JOHN W., First Ch., Eau Claire, Wis., 
after six years’ service. 

GREENE, CHESTER W., Perry and Shaftsburg, 
Mich. 

GRIGSBY, ARNOLD D., Cheboygan, Mich., after 
seven years’ service. : 


HoLMEs, WM. T., Welsh Ch., Plainfield Center, 


N. Y. 

JOHNSON, ORRIN H. (M. E.), Alamo, Mich. 

KEMPTON, AARON J., Addison, Mich. 

LILLIE, ISAAC B., Mattawan, Mich. 

MORDEN, D. N., Bethel Ch., Kingston, Can. 

MYERS, B. FRANK, Garner, Io., after three years’ 
service. 

OAKLEY, E. CLARENCE, Royal Oak, Mich., after 
three years’ service. 

Rosk, CHAs. G., Tipton, Mich. 

SALTER, ERNEST J. B., Manson, Io. 

WALTON, S. A., Rapid River, Mich. 


Dismissions 


ABBE, HARRY A. G., Nyack, N. Y., Nov. 21. 
McLEop, THos. B., Clinton Ave. Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Dec. 1. 3 
NUTTING, WALLACE, 

R. I., Dec. 2. 
Root, E. TALLMADGK, Elmweod Temple Ch., 
Providence, R. I., Nov. 30. 


Stated Supplies 


Brooks, CHAs. S., Wellesley, Mass., at First Ch., 
Keene, N. H. 

SEABURY, Jos. B., Wellesley Hills, Mass., at Pine- 
hurst, N. C., for the season. 


Union Ch., Providence, 


Personals 


BRAITHWAITE, Epw. E., W. Somerville, Mass., 
has been voted an increase of $500 in salary— 
the third substantial increase in two years. 

DAVIS, WM. M., Eliot Ch., Newton, Mass., is gain- 
ing in health and will spend the winter montilis in 
California. With his family he started Dee. 6. 

FAIRLEY, JAS. A., Brooklyn, N. Y., severs his 
connection with our denomination and has. been 
commended to the ministry of Unitarian churches. 

FuRNEss, GEO. A., E. Arlington, Vt., at a gather- 
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ing on his birthday, recently, was presented with 
money for a set of Shakespeare and another val- 
uable book. 

Mason, Epw. B., the retired pastor at Bruns- 
wick, Me., was given a housewarming and sur- 
prise party by the Ladies’ Alliance of that parish 
recently, and also $200 in money. 

OTTMAN, HENRY A., and wife, at a reception given 
them just previous to their departure from Che- 
nango Forks, N. Y., were presented with a gener- 
ous sum of money. 

SOUTHGATE, CHAS. M., Auburndale, Mass., at a 
meeting of the church and society, held Nov. 29, 
was requested by a large majority vote to with- 
draw his recently presented resignation. 

VERNON, AMBROSE W., Dartmouth Coll. Ch., 
Hanover, N. H., was the preacher at the recent 
installation of Mr. Gill, in Lebanon, instead of 
Dr. C. H. Merrill, as a misreading of our corre- 
spondent’s report led us to say. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
CHELSEA, MAss., First Church voted Dec. 2 to 
accept the invitation of Third Church to consoli- 
date with it. Details to be arranged later. 


Dedications 


MANHATTAN, KAN., Rev. O. B. Thurston. This 
church, organized in 1856, the third in the state, 
strategically located at the junction of the Big 
Blue and Kaw Rivers and the seat of the State 
Agricultural College with 1,200 students, dedi- 
cated, Nov. 20, a handsome stone auditorium ef 
Anglo-Norman architecture. Pres. D. F. Bradley 
preached; other parts were taken by Supt. J. E. 
Ingham and neighbéring pastors, and Supt. H. E. 
Thayer led the financial campaign, which pro- 
vided for all but $300 of the cost. The large audi- 
ence contained many students. A fine pipe organ 
adds to the effectiveness of the well-drilled choir. 
The pastor is largely responsible for the idea and 
its successful issue, aad the generous givers in- 
cluded Mrs. Foster, a charter member. 

RIVERSIDE, R. I., Rev. T. F. Norris. Enlarged 
and remodeled edifice rededicated, free of debt, 
Nov. 16, with sermon by Rev. E. F. Sanderson; 





prayer by Rev. L. Z. Ferris and addresses by 
Rev. Messrs. Wallace Nutting, D. D., F. J. Good- 
win, J. J. Woolley, T. N. Owen, W. RK. Buxton, 
F. B. Pullan, M. L. Williston, J. H. Lyon, John 
Deans, H. E. Jotmson. Church numbers 120; 
the graded Sunday school, 200. Sunday schoo? 
classrooms furnished by the various classes. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


Boston, MAss., Boylston, Rev. H. A. Barker. To 
church in Bardezag, Turkey, communion set. 

HopRINToN, N. H., Rev. Louis Ellms. Portrait 
of Deacon John M. Harvey presented and hung 
in chapel. 

MAINE, N. Y., Rev. E. L. Vincent. * j 
school for library purposes, $100, b, . of 
Almiron Johnson. 

MIDDLEBORO, MASS., Rev. Geo. W. Stearns. By 
will of Geo. W. Pratt, $,2000 to Middleboro Con- 
gregational ch. ; $8,000, to be known as the Fran- 
cis G. Pratt Fund, to be applied to different ob- 
jects in connection with Berkeley Temple, Boston. 
One-half the net income to be paid to the Orphan- 
age or Boys’ Home at Westminster, Vt., con- 
ducted by Berkeley Temple; the remainder to be 
used for th benefit of the Dorcastry, the Harriet 
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Goodridge Fone of Westminster, Vt., the relief 
department, ‘the Berkeley Beacon, the ‘music, the 
Berkeley Temple Institution of ‘ANied Christianity 
or any other branch of practical Christianity in 
Berkeley Temple. 
By will of Charlotte E. Pratt: To Boys’ ‘Home, 
Westminster, Vt., $6,000; to A. B. OC. F. M., 
oo Woman’s Board of Missions and C. H. 
» $4,000 each; A. M. - ‘aa Roxbury Con- 
vere Roane Home, $2,000 e 

NORTHFIELD, MASS., Rev. — "Fay Smith. Be- 
quest of Mrs. Adeline M. D. Alexander: To Tus- 
kegee Normal School, $1,000; American Seamen’s 
Society, A. M. A. and C. H. M. 8., $200 each; La- 
dies’ Sewing Society of the Northfield Trinitarian 
Ch., $200, to be expended in charity; to Northfield 
Trinitarian Ch., one-third of the residue. 

NORWICH, N. Y., Rev. D. W. Dexter. From chil- 
dren of the late Deacon James McCaw, fine me- 
morial individual communion set. 

RAYMOND, N. H.—By the will of the late Mrs. 
Sophia P. Bullard the town receives $2,600—8100 
for the town library and the remainder for taking 
care of and improving Pine Grove Cemetery—and 
isaresiduary legatee. First Ch., Nashua, receives 
in trust $500 for Sunday school, and is the other 
residuary legatee. Other bequests are: Protes- 
tant Home for the Aged, First Ch. Ladies’ Chari- 
table Society, Y. W.C. A., Y. M. C. A., Boston Sea- 
men’s ‘Friend Society, A. B. C. F. M., C. H. M. 8., 
N. H. Female Cent Institution and Nashua Emer- 
gency Hospital, $200 each ; First Baptist Society, 
Nashua, $400; King’s Daughters, Good Cheer, 
and W. C. T. U., $100 each. The income of the 
residuary going to Raymond is to be used for 
support of preaching; that to First Ch., Nashua, 
for needy members of church and parish. 


Suggestive Methods and Features 


Boston, Mass., Boylston, Rev. H. A: Barker. The 
Church Messenger issues a Missiopgry Number, 
containing report of the annual rally for foreign 
missions, information as to its two members 
working under the American Board in Turkey. 


Material Gain or Loss 


HILLSBORO CENTRE, N. H., Rev. Wm. France. 
A tablet, placed by the Eunice Baldwin Chapter 
of the D. A. R., in memory of Rev. Jonathan 
Barnes, first pastor (1772-1803) was unveiled 
Nov. 27 by Mr. Theodore Barnes of Boston, a 
descendant. The pastor preached a memorial 
sermon and Scripture was read from the Bible 
used by Pastor Barnes. 

KELLOGG, IpA.—The new church building just 
completed at a cost of $3,000, and which was to 
have been dédicated Nov. 27, was burned to the 
ground Saturday night, Nov. 26. The origin of 
the fire is a mystery. No water was available, 
but hymn-books, chandeliers and organ were re- 
moved. Insured for $1,500. 

LITTLE VALLEY, N. Y., Rev. J. A. Kaley. 
papered and otherwise improved. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Park Ave., Rev. G. 8. Rol- 
lins, has remodeled its chapel room and fitted it 
up for modern Sunday school, social and institu- 
tional work. Though located on one of the finest 
residence avenues in the city, there is pressing 
demand for institutional features in the line of 
club and gymnasium work for men and boys. 
The original chapel, 45 x 65 feet, has been dou- 
bled in size, fitted with commodious parlors, three 
assembly reoms for primary, junior and senior 
grades, twenty Sunday school classrooms and a 
perfectly appointed kitchen. The basement will 
be finished for a gymnasium. Equipment for a)l 
phases of Sunday school, kindergarten and other 
cultural work is complete. Cost, about $16,000. 
The formal opening occurred Nov. 20, with ad- 
dresses by President Northrup and Rev. J. E. 
Smith. This church now has one of the best 
plants in the Northwest. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Central, Dr. C. L. Kloss. 
New chapel dedicated, with addresses by Wm. H. 
Wanamaker and others.——Snyder Ave., Rev. F. 
E. Wieder, pastor. Pipe organ dedicated. Ser- 
mon by Rev. M. H. Williams on The Hallelujah 
Chorus of Heaven. 

Wrst GRANVILLE, MASS., 
New furnace in parsonage. 


Church Happenings 
LAWRENCE, KAN., Plymouth, Rev. W. W. Bolt. 
Memorial service, held Nov. 20, in honor of Dr. 
Richard Cordley, pastor nearly fifty years. Ad- 
dresses by Jas. W. Gleed of Topeka, Hon. 8. A. 
Riggs, Capt. J. G. Haskell, Rev. H. F. Thayer, 
Professors Wilcox and Olney. 


Anniversaries 


BUBLINGTON, lo.—Fifty-ninth of the pastorate of 
Dr. Wm. Salter. 


Interior 


Rev. H. A. Coolidge. 





Arizona Association 
This little body of churches scattered over a 
wide area of plain and mountain held its tenth 
anpual meeting at Tucson, Nov. 18-20. The mag- 
nificent distances are still longer drawn out by the 
railroad managers, whose study seems to be how 
not te connect. A delay of more than twelve hours 








at Benson permitted a good look at one of the new 
valuable 


stone building in the center of a forty-acre tract of 
land which the boys.are rapidly converting into an 
oasis in the desert. Here a man with blood in his 
eye and a large amount, streaming down his face, 
holding a big gun, came into the station to look for 
the one who had done him bodily harm. As he was 
not certain who the man was, there was the pleasing 
possibility of the few belated passengers sharing 
his attentions. The fact that Tucson was reached 
between one and two o’clock in the morning did not 
prevent the warm grasp of the welcoming hand of 
Dr. Long, the new pastor. This attractive city is 
growing rapidly because of its business enterprise 
and because its dry sunny climate draws from other 
parts of our land many whose lungs do not work | 
well under water. It has excellent hotels, the new 

and elegant Santa Rita, the older and attractive | 
Willard House looking across the Military Plaza | 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-fAve cents. 


JANES—HELME—In Providence, R. L, roy. 21, by 
Rev. W. C. Selleck, D. D. ;, George Milton ate aan poses 
Mase, and 


Mary” ‘ites Heime bank chara Sp 
Deaths 


addutisnal sy unting ight wor  ccstnelieht atietoe tas. the 
pe my ey bn 

















South Hadley, Mass., Sept. 27, Mrs. Har- 
“let Oollins Cooke Por so ie Saeeth His beloved 


Catarrh 


Whether it is of the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, or more delicate organs, catarrh is always 





Sette 
—$$$——_— 





toward the Carnegie Library. On an elevated mesa debilitating and should never fail of attention. 
above the business portion is the State University | 


and the Indian School is near by. The yeaa | 
Laboratory for Botanical Research stands on 
rugged hill 260 feet above the town. 

The theme of the meeting was The Church as an 
Educator, and papers on different phases of the 
subject were read by Mr. Walter Hill of Prescott, 
Rev. Messrs. R. W. Rogers of Prescott and A: J. 
Benedict of Tombstone, while Rev. J. H. Heald’s 
paper was read by Dr. Long. 

In the evening the association and invited guests 
met in the hospitable home of Deacon N. E. Plumer 
and discussed Congregationalism and confections 
in a very delightful way. 

Sunday was a day of privilege. Rev. H. P. Case, 
our Sunday school missionary, read a strong paper 
on the Educational Needs and Ideals of the Sunday 
School. At a twilight communion service seven, in- 
cluding the pastor and his wife, were admitted to 


fellowship. After an organ recital, in which the re- 


cently installed organ was fittingly used, Dr. Kiags- 
bury gave a characteristic and most helpful address 
on the Achievements and Opportunities of the 
Chureh. A brief Monday morning session was 
held, when our purpose to lessen the vice of gam- 
bling was voiced in resolution. Then a ride was 
taken over the plains to the quaint mission of San 
Xavier, established over three hundred years ago 
and still used as a place of worship. 

During the year there have been niany changes of 
pastors, Two new church edifices have been built; 
a beautiful and commodious one at Prescott, a 


simple but comfortable one of adobe at Tombstone. | 


A. J. B. 





The true revival will be characterized by the vi- 
tality, the sanity and the depth of Jesus.—H. H. 
Proctor. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston ae A Spare. ey <3 Hall, Dec. 12, 
10.30 4 Speak Rey. Lyman Abb ott, D. D.; ‘sub- 
ject, The. ‘Spititual *huthort y of the Christian’ Min- 





WoMAN’s BOARD OF enna, Pilgrim Hall, mBetings 
every Friday, 11 a. 
SATURDAY asenninien BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
Ghurch. ,every Saturday, 2.30 Pp. Mm. Leader, Rev. W. T. 
cElveen. 











It is a discharge from the mucous membrane 
when kept in a state of inflammation by an impure, 
commonly scrofalous, condition of the blood. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures all forms of catarrh, radically and perma- 
nently—it removes the cause and overcomes all 
the effects. Get Hood’s. 


YOUNG MEN and BOYS 


WANTED 
Positions Supplied in Business Houses 
BRECK’S BUREAU 


51 No. Market Street, Boston 
See Mr. McGERIGLE. 




















Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 









. anen) 
Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 
Not Barn Off, Pg you ad > 4 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO... ludson St., New York. 
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FOR A MAN 


lounging seats. 


seat of rush. 


We have constant calls for the Gentleman’s Easy 
Chair of a century ago. 

It was not a chair of much distinction, but it was 
exceedingly comfortable, and many a good story today 
would be wittier, and many a pipe of Ogden would be 
more sweet, if it could only be enjoyed in one of these 


We have copied one of the best examples extant, 
preserving the old veined frame of Spanish Mahogany, 
but substituting hair cloth for the less comfortable 
The frame fits the shoulders and supports 
the spine, holds the arms up at elbow height and gives 
a recessed seat. 


It is an ideal lounging, reading and smoking chair for gentlemen. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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A Japanese Scholar’s View of 
Missions 

The Twentieth Century Club’s first course 
of lectures under the auspices of the education 
committee, now being given in the Colonial 
Theater Saturday mornings, is by Dr. Toyo- 
kichi Iyenaga, a lecturer at the University of 
Chicago, a former student at Oberlin and a 
Doctor of Philosophy by grace of Johns Hop- 
kins University. His theme in general is 
Problems of the Far East, to discuss which 
he is fitted both by knowledge of the literature 
of the subject and by his own observation 
of conditions as he has journeyed through 
Southern and Western Asia as a special rep- 
resentative of the Japanese Government. 

His lecture last Saturday morning was par- 
ticularly interesting to friends and critics of 
foreign missions because he discussed The 
Missionary Problem in China. As an admirer 
of such work viewed as a whole, and unequiv- 
ocal in his praise of the loyalty, patience, no- 
bility of life and rectitude of most of the mis- 
sionaries, especially the Protestant ones who 
go from this country, he employed his oppor- 
tunity to set forth with candor what he con- 
e3ives to be the errors of the past and the 
present in Christian missionary operations in 
China. 

With all that he said of the unfortunate re- 
sults of Roman Catholic duplicity in the days 
of early Christian propaganda in China and 
with the evils fostered by French govern- 
mental and Roman Catholic interference with 
the judicial functions and civic rights of the 
Chinese local officials, most if not all his hear- 
ers would agree, as they would with his state- 
ment of the pernicious effect upon the cause 
of missions generally of swift resort to the 








HAPPY CHILDHOOD 


Right Food Makes Happy Children 
Because They Are Healthy. 


Sometimes milk does not agree with chil- 
dren or adults. The same thing is true of 
other articles of food. What agrees with one 
sometimes does not agree with others. 

But food can be so prepared that it will agree 
with the weakest stomach. As an illustration 
—any one, no matter how weak the stomach, 
can eat, relish and digest a nice hot cup of 
Postum coffee with a spoonful or two of Grape- 
Nuts poured in, and such a combination con- 
tains nourishment to carry one a number of 
hours, for almost every particle of it will be 
digested and taken up by the system and be 
made use of. 

A lady writes from the land of the Magnolia 
and the mocking bird way down in Alabama 
and says: “‘ I was led todrink Postum because 
coffee gave me sour stomach and made me 
nervous. Again Postum was recommended 
by two well-known physicians for my chil- 
dren, and I feel especially grateful for the ben- 
efit derived. 

** Milk does-not agree with either child, so 
to the eldest, aged four and one-half years, I 
give Postum with plenty of sweet cream. It 
agrees with her splendidly, regulating her 
bowels perfectly although she is of a consti- 
pated habit. 

**For the youngest, aged two and one-half 
years, 1 use one-half Postum and one-half 
skimmed milk. I have not given any medi- 
cine since the children began using Postum, 
and they enjoy every drop of it. 

*“*A neighbor of mine is giving Postum to 
her baby lately weaned, with splendid results. 
The little fellow is thriving famously.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum agrees perfectly with children, and 
supplies adults with the hot, invigorating bev- 
erage in place of coffee. Literally thousands 
of Americans have been helped out of stomach 
and nervous diseases by leaving off coffee and 
using Postum Food Coffee. Look in package 
for the little book, “‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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military arm, to indemnities and seizure of 
territory when for any reason the life or prop- 
erty of missionaries is destroyed. Nor would 
there be dissent among most missionaries of 
the American Board, we believe, from his in- 
dictment of the type of missionary who need- 
lessly and brutally attacks the religion or ethics 
of the Chinese, compels converts to run counter 
to immemorial, communal and family tradi- 
tions and who assumes that the Christian re- 
ligion must be exclusive. 

The employment of women as missionaries, 
the inferiority of the present translation of 
the Bible in Chinese, the conflict in religious 
and theological terminology and the variety 
of sectarian interpretations of Christianity 
which bewilder the Chinese—these were other 
items in Dr. Iyenaga’s friendly criticism of 
the missionary propaganda. Headmitted that 
the American women who go to China are 
more tactful and better equipped than some 
who go from other countries, and he probably 
is aware that some of the best scholars in 
China are now at work preparing Biblical and 
other literature. for the highly educated and 
critical Chinese; while in China and through 
the Orient evidence is cumulative as to the 
rapid breaking down of the sectarian spirit 
among the missionaries and a coming union 
of Christian forces. 

The significance of this course of lectures 
is that the far East has in the person of one 
of its own sons, trained in our best institutions 
and now teaching in one of them, a man who 
can give us the Oriental point of view on 
matters concerning which in former days we 
would have had to live up to our own some- 
what provincial light. There were three sec- 
retaries of the American Board at this lecture, 
hearing criticism of missions in general, and 
compelled as they heard to ask as the succes- 
sive indictments were framed, Is that true of 
our work, or is it not? Rev. Dr. J. L. Barton 
says that to the address as a whole he has no 
exception to make. Officials and missionaries 
of the Board are not guilty. 


~ 





The New Home Secretary at 
New York 


A notable and representative assembly gath- 
ered under the auspices of the co-operating 
committee of the American Board for the 
middle district at the Aldine Club, New 
York city, on the evening of Nov. 22, to wel- 
come the new home secretary, Dr. Cornelius 
H. Patton. More than sixty sat down to din- 
ner, the majority consisting of the active 
members of the district committees which op- 
erate under the leadership of the co-operating 
committee. They added to their number a few 
of the leaders of Eastern Congregationalism 
and the secretaries of the home societies. The 
gathering was instinct with good fellowship, 
loyalty and genuine satisfaction and hope. 
The genial presiding officer, Rev. J. H. Selden 
of Greenwich, voiced the universal feeling 
when he pledged to Dr. Patton the loyal co- 
operation of the body and all it represented, 
and set forth the supreme importance of his 
work. Dr. Patton himself won every heart 
by his modest, frank, energetic address, in 
which he laid emphasis on businesslike meth- 
ods directed by self-forgetting, consecrated 
hearts. Dr. Lucien C. Warner as a trusted 
and honored layman, Secretary Richards for 
his fellow-officers, Dr. Baldwin of East Or- 
ange for New Jersey, Dr. McLane of New 
Haven for Connecticut, Dr. Stimson for New 
York city, Dr. Lyman Avbott and Dr. Harlan 
P. Beach at large expressed felicitously yet 
with directness, pith and spiritual feeling 
their sense of the promising outlook, of our 
command of wise, businesslike counselors 
and methods, of the universal confidence in 
the coming leadership of Dr. Patton and of a 
dawning day for missions, both at home and 
abroad. F. K. 8. 





America or Unisona? America. 
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ARE YOU SICK? 


If so, where? 
a 
ry, hacking coug 

Foul conan? 

Loss of appetite? 

Lack of energy? 

Pain in stomach? 

Bowels? 

General weakness? 

These are but a few of the signs of in- 
digestion. 

ome others are: Wind in the stomach 
or bowels; constipation or diarrhea; pale 
complexion ; spots below the eyes; dizzi- 
ness; loss of flesh; irritability; sleepless- 
ness ; nervousness. 

All these symptoms will plague and tor- 
ment you, and will never permanently 
leave you, once you suffer from them; 
only are sure, in time, to get worse, if not 
treated by the best known scientific 
— of cure—Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
e 

These curative tablets are comennet of 
ingredients which modern knowledge of 
the true inward processes of digestion ap- 
prove of, as forming the best, safest, sur- 
est and most scientific combination of 
medicinal drugs, that can be used to 
relieve all the conditions of ill-health 
brought on by this much-dreaded disorder. 

A disease so “protean ”’ or changeable 
in its manifestations, assuming so many 
forms, characterized by so many different 
symptoms that, more times than not, it is 
mistaken for some other disease alto- 
gether, and the poor patient may die, or 
at best allow the seeds of permanent, 
chronic sickness, to germinate and take 
root in his system. 

So it is a real danger we ask you to 
avoid, when we say: In case of doubt, 
take Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Even if disordered digestion is not the 
real cause of your sickness (which, proba- 
bly, though, it is), yet ged digestion is 
nearly certain to be out of order, and if 
allowed to remain so will seriously com- 
plicate your sickness for you. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, then, will 
be sure to do you good, and will not inter 
fere with any other medicine you may be 
taking. 

They will help to make your food make 
you strong, and thus, if in no other way, 
help you back to health by helping your 
system to throw off disease like a healthy 
duck shakes water off its back. 

Shake off your sickness with Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 








C\TARRH, an excessive secretion from an im- 
flamed mucous membrane, is radically and perma- 
nently cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


SPECIAL Low RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Low RouND-TRIP HOMESEEKER’S RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE Roap to points in the West 
and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 18. For full information write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


MONTREAL AND RETURN $10.—New Year’s ex- 
cursion rates offered by Central Vermont Railway. 
An opportunity to visit Montreal, Quebec and other 
Canadian points at New Year’s at about half the 
regular railroad rates from Boston is offered by the 
Central Vermont Railway. This chance of a life- 
time makes it possible to go on Dec. 29, 30, 31, on 
any one of three fast express trains between Bos- 
ton and Montreal, and to return at any time be- 
tween Dec. 29 and Jan. 31. The round-trip rate, 
from Boston to Montreal will be $10, or $1 more 
than the one way fare; from Boston to Quebec via 
Montreal and the Grand Trunk system $12, or $1 
more than the one-way fare, and rates equally low 
are quoted to all other important points in Canada. 
The Central Vermont is the short route and also 
the most attractive route to the Canadian metropo- 
lis. Up-to-date vestibuled trains are operated on 
this line and the time and service are positively the 
best between New England and Canada. Write for 
particulars or call on T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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JORDAN MARSH CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


Our Standard Always the Highest 


Our Prices Absolutely the Lowest 


Our Stock Always the Largest 


Our Completely Equipped 
Holiday Store 


The Chicf Supply Centre for All New England 


The Greatest and Richest Assortment of 
Christmas Merchandise Ever Exhibited 


Every section of the store displaying in lavish profusion Choicest N ovel- 
ties and Staple Goods specially selected and specially priced 


to meet every requirement of the holiday trade. 





Religious Notices 


PP nagn re ~ and ecclesiasticol notices, addresses of meet 
ete., published un ier this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and secial condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries 
homes — Tg | houses in leading seaports at home 

and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels ; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


ntributions to sustain its work — pottetees, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direet to 
the — office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL RopEs, Treasurer. 











Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this headi: g five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost vabentibere “avec po? each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











$y Men and Woge Wanted. Positions sup- 
oa in business houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
t., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 


Positions Now Open for competent managers. 
bookkeepers, salesmen, secretaries, etc. Write for tree 
um one _ Business Opportunity Co.,1 Union Square, 

ew Y 


Housekeeper. Small family,no children Central 
Massachusetts. State wages required aud give refer- 
ences. Must be strong and well. Address H. W. N., 60, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


A Graduate Nurse, having had several years’ ex- 
Bion a8 in hospital and private practice, desires a posi- 

m as resident purse in a School or College. Address 

raduate Nurse,60 Round Hill Street, Roxbury, 


“a7, Menth St lace over 1,000 h igh grade men 
rm post ons paying $1 pati 00. Positions now open 
for Executive, Clerica' and Tech- 
nical men. Write for som, and state pours desired. 
Hapgoods, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 





Wa nted, a Protestant woman between eighteen and 
forty years of age to do all the housework, except cook- 
ing, n a two adults, in a large town near Bos- 

es and a ane home for the right person. 
Ridress. RB , care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a [im- 
ited Camber of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced Pome Oy 
een supervision. Excellent cuisine. House 

o— and well equi — Address, 8. L. Eaton, WD. DB, 
m Highiands, 





The Congregationalist 


Handbook 


for 19035 


NOW READY 


IT CONTAINS 


Church Prayer Meeting Topics 
Y. P. S.C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
Junior Y. P. S. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics 
Week of Prayer Topics 


100 COPIES, $1.25 


PRICE, 


Sunday School Lesson Subjects and Texts 
Daily Bible Readings — Creed of 1883 
Statistical and other information about de- 
nominational institutions and work 


Single copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies,”$1.00 


Free to clubs of subscribers for The Congregationalist under special conditions 





The Pilgrim Press 


Chicago 


BOSTON 


New York 





THE CHRISTMAS DINNER.—In spite of the fact 
that the word dyspepsia means literally bad cook, it 
will not be fair for many to lay the blame on the 
cook if they begin the Christmas Dinner with little 
appetite and end it with distress or nausea. It may 
not be fair for any to do that—l+t us hope so for the 
sake of the cook! The disease dyspepsia indicates 
a bad stomach, that is a weak stomach, rather than 
a bad cook, and for a weak stomach there is nothing 
else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives the 
stomach vigor and tone, cures dyspepsia, creates 
appetite, and makes eating the pleasure it should 
be. 





BEECHER?'’S itportast works 
cue om enee =e BOOKS 
Che _— Press 


New York Chicago 





FOE all kinds of Church and Sunday School 

Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstore at 
Boston or Chicago. 
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Harvard’s Foreign Missionary 
Association 

One of the most significant events in the 
educational world of late viewed from the 
Christian standpoint is the formal organiza- 
tion or co-ordination of the men and societies 
at Harvard University who are pledged to the 
cause of Christian foreign missions. Formal 
action was taken last spring; but news of the 
movement has just become public, following 
the fine address by ex-Secretary of State 
Foster before Harvard students last week, in 
which he outlined the duty of the American 
people in the far East as it seems to a Chris- 
tian diplomat of large range of vision and 
much experience. 

As Harvard men in ever-increasing numbers 
have gone in delegations to Northfield or to 
the Student Volunteer conventions, they have 
been drawn nearer together in loyalty to the 
missionary cause. Moreover, Harvard men 
of late have come to hold important posts in 
the missionary service and in the International 
Y. M. C. A. foreign work among students. 
They have assumed support of men on the 
foreign field. They have been studying the 
history of foreign missions and the motives 
which prompt mission service with Prof. E. C. 
Moore. Slowly but surely a very genuine 
unity of spirit and inclusive organization has 
taken form among the undergraduates and 
their advisers in Cambridge and Boston, 
which flowers out now into the Harvard Mis- 
sion, with Prof. E. C. Moore, chairman of its 
executive committee, and of which Rev. 
Endicott Peabody of the Groton School is an 
important member, and an advisory commit- 
tee, of which President Roosevelt is chairman 
and Bishops Lawrence of Massachusetts and 
Logan Roots of Hankow, China, are members. 

The aim of this inclusive organization, is 
to make the members of the university more 
familiar with the work of those Harvard grad- 
uates who are now in the foreign field; to 
secure subscriptions for the support of Mr. 
Carter and other Harvard graduates who here- 
after may engage in mission work, to unite 
all men in the university who contemplate 
service in missions, and to place in the foreign 
field within the next five years twenty Har- 
vard men who shall be encouraged to go 
wherever there seems the greatest need and 
the greatest opportunity. Thus men of all 
denominations will be drawn nearer together 
and bound more closely to the university. 
Information will be systematically collected 
which will be at the service of the student 
body and thealumni. Last but not least the 
spirit of service to the world at large by 
university men will be fostered. An incom- 
plete list of Harvard alumni now engaged in 
the foreign missionary work records twenty- 
seven men, and there are now in the univer- 
sity fourteen men who plan to go into the 


work, while thirty-six are enrolled in Pro-’ 


fessor Moore’s mission class. 


In and Around Worcester 
LEICESTER’S NEW PASTOR 


The John Nelson Memorial Church in Leicester, 
Mass., is again equipped for good service by the 
coming of Rev. J. Brainard Thrall, who has just 
been installed pastor. Mr. Thrall is a graduate of 
Amherst College and Yale Seminary. His recent 
pastorates have been Pepperell six years and 
Sioux City, 8. D., one year. Mr. Thrall was given 
a hearty reception by the church, which has 
thoroughly refitted its fine parsonage. 

At Piedmont Church it is the custom to hold on 
Thanksgiving Eve a memorial service and review 
of the year and conditions of the church. Dr. Scott 
noted that eighty persons had united with the 
church in 1904, making the present membership 

* 900. The student element is conspicuously large 
in the congregations, particularly Sunday evenings. 


TWO RESIGNATIONS 


Rey. J. A. Seibert resigns at the Adams Square 
Church, to take effect on or before March 1. 
During his four prosperous years here he has wel- 
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comed sixty persons to membership, and the church 
has advanced his salary $500. This church is the 
youngest and one of the most promising of the 
Woreester group. Mayor W. H. Bledgett is an 
active member and superintendent of the Sunday 
sehool. Mr. Seibert does not expect to take an- 
other pastorate immediately, but will give some 
time to lecturing upom the Hely Land. He has 
just concluded a course of these lectures in this 
city, the material and views for which were secured 
during the late Sunday school trip to Palestine. 
Rev. John W. Norris will close his ministry of a 
year at Memorial Church, Jan.1. The removal of 
members to other churches, the occupation of the 
locality by wholesale and warehouses and de- 
creased income from funds make the future of 
this church uncertain. E. W. P. 





President Faunce of Brown University is 
heartily enlisted in a reform of Baptist polity 
which he and others hope will end in the 
creation of a National Council similar to ours, 
and an International Council like unto that 
which we and Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians hold at varying intervals. 
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lf you have any 
trouble with lamps— 
any trauble whatever 
—send for my Index. 
I know of no lamp- 
disease that it does not 


cure immediately. 


Costs nothing. 


MacBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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thing and for the treatment of 
the people who make it!” ex- 
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that the International Jury of 
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chase Exposition, St. Louis, 
Mo., had conferred two Grand 


Prizes upon H. J. Heinz 


Ga: 


—one for the excellence of 
their food products, the other 
for the welfare work among 


their employes. 


Unconsciously the jury, sitting in separate divisions did a most logical 
thing. The Heinz preserves, pickles, baked beans, relishes, etc., are of 
highest quality. They are made of the best materials by employes who 
are happy and comfortable, working in a clean, sanitary factory, and 
developed to a high degree of heart and hand efficiency. 


That’s why the ‘57 varieties” 
produce high-grade results. 
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A Berkshire Letter 


THE FIRE SPREADING 


The live coal we brought away from the altars at 
Des Moines cooled somewhat, it is to be feared, in 
the process of bringing it hither; but Rev. J. 8. 
Voorhees and the writer have tried to lay it ina 
“live” state upon the lips and hearts of Berkshire 
Congregationalists. At the North and South Berk- 
shire County Conferences each of us has given a 
report of the council, and I am sure the Adams 
Pastor’s account of the spirit, content, impressions 
and results of the great Des Moines meeting 
brought help and inspiration. At the South Berk- 
shire Conference a committee was appointed to 
promote the evangelistic impulse in our churches 
The thing that helps in this whole matter is the 
awakening of the people. We are feéling the 
ground-swell of what purports to be a tidal wave of 
evangelistic energy. I have never known anything 
like it in twenty-five years of ministry. 

The South Berkshire committee on evangelism 
met on Election Day at the Housatonic parsonage 
and after a brief devotional service talked over the 
situation. I hope in my next letter to report some- 
thing done. 

ROOM FOR DISCUSSION 


This fall has brought local meetings of various 
sorts. A good sign is that the people are clamoring 
for more participation. We have been “ addressed ” 
@ good deal, and though always acceptably, it has 
crowded out popular participation in vital questions. 
An address is all right once in a while, but as a 
rule the people like to take part. It’s like pulling 
a boat with one oar to have either one or the other 
of these methods exclusively. There have been, 
besides the conferences mentioned (one at New 
Lebanon and one at Sheffield) a Sunday school 
conference at Hartsville, missionary conferences at 
North Adams, Pittsfield aad Great Barrington pre- 
ceded by evangelistic conferences, the Berkshier 
Branch at Richmond and various gatherings of 
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local C. £, Unions. All these meetings have been 
filled with a spirit of earnest interest in others; 
the evangelistic passion, or as the author of Ecce 
Homo put it, “ The enthusiasm of humanity.” 


IN MEMORY OF DR. ROWLAND 


The last issue of the Berkshire Evangel, our 
county paper, is a Rowland Memorial Number, con- 
taining the addresses given at a recent meeting in 
the Lee church, when the South Berkshire Associ- 
ation of Ministers changed their afternoon session 
into a public memorial service in honor of the 
faithful and beloved pastor who served that church 
twenty-seven years. Rev. W. W. Curtis of West 
Stockbridge presented Dr. Rowland the Man; Rev. 
L. D. Bliss, the Scholar and Preacher; Dr. Sherrill, 
the Man of Affairs, and Mr. E. 8 Rogers, a deacon 
of the local chureh, gave A Parishioner’s Esti- 
mate. The assistant secured just before Dr. 
Rowland’s decease, Mr. Henry W. Smith, is soon to 
be ordained. The Lee chureh will do nothing 
about choosing a successor to Dr. Rowland until 
April, and meantime will continue the use of the 
parsonage to his widow with half-pay. 

R. DEW. M. 





Two Springfield Decennials 


Dr. Frank L. Goodspeed has been with First 
Church ten years. His parishioners reminded him 
of it by sending a small deputation to his home the 
evening of Nov. 19, to present him a beautiful 
silver loving cup and ten American Beauty roses. 
The inseription shows the cup to be “a token of af- 
fection from the members of the church and a testi- 
monial to his faithful and devoted service.” The 
roses were on the pulpit next day, and the pas- 
tor voiced his appreciation of the sentiment that 
prompted the gift, and his reciprocal affection for 
the church. The decade has been one of progress 
and prosperity, and this down-town church, though 
losing nearly 500 members, has received 700 and 
its roll contains today approximately 1,200 names. 
Besides the prestige of personal ability and his po- 
sition in our oldest and largest church, Dr. Good- 
speed is rapidly acquiring that of seniority. Into 
the city pulpits he has welcomed all our pastors 
except Dr. Moxom, and only seven others in the 
large conference outdate him in point of settle- 
ment. 

The other anniversary was of the organization of 
Faith Chureh. Begun as a mission school nearly 
forty years ago in a remote section of the city, it 
soon outgrew its little schoolhouse quarters, and a 
chapel was built, where, in addition to Sunday 
school services, a number of young ministers tried 
their ’prentice hand at preaching. In 1889, the con- 
gregation, already furnished with various “ so- 
eieties,” was organized into Faith branch of the 
South Church, and on Nov. 28, 1894 this was recog- 
nized as an independent chureh with sixty-seven 
members. There have been but two pastors, Rev. 
H. C. Meserve, now of Danbury, Ct., who began 
work while in Yale Seminary in 1898, and Rev. D. 
B. Pratt, who succeeded him in 1900. The young- 
est church in Hampden Conference, it is growing 
fastest, proportionally, and has today 212 mem- 
bers. Occupying a prominent corner in the Forest 
Park district of beautiful homes, it feels the limita- 
tiens of its chapel, erected in 1872 and enlarged 
five years ago; and the uppermost thought in the 
speaking at the anniversary dinner was the need of 
a building commensurate with its visible prospects 
and suited to its environment. The pastor gave a 
historical sermon Nov. 27, the Sunday scheol and 
Y. P. 8. C. E. held reunions and Mr. Meéserve 
preached at night. Monday night the principal 
speakers were Mrs. Burnham, with reminiscences 
of thirty years, Dr. Moxom of the parent church, 
and Mr. Meserve. Lona. 





The W. C. T. U., in national convention as- 
sembled, last week petitioned the President to 
use his influence in having the present prohi- 
bition of manufacture and sale of liquor in 
the Indian Territory retained in the new 
legislation changing the territory to a state. 
The President promptly replied that he was 
engaged in consideration of the matter, and 
would aid in the attempt to save the red man 
from the ravages that intoxicants too often in 
he past have wrought among the Indians. 
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Hydrozone 


Cures 


Sore Throat 


A Harmless Antiseptic. 


Endorsed by the medical profession. 
Send ten cents to pay postage on 
free trial bottle. Sold by Lead- 
ing Druggists. Not genuine unless 
label bears my signature : 


Qt Cetera 


Dept. O., 57 Prince St., N. Y. 


Write for free booklet on Rational Treat- 
meut of Disease. 
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handsome garment 
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price than ready- 
made goods cost, 
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Mohair Shirt-Waist pan he = 8 up 
Cloth Shirt-Waist Suits 8 ap 
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Our special Shirt-Waist Suit Supple 
showing the latest and most attractive styles, 
together with samples of materials, may be had 
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In and Around Boston 


Re-enforcements for Central Church 


With two new associate pastors added to 
Central’s efficient equipment, the outlook for 
the winter is promising. Rev. Markham W. 
Stackpole comes from an energetic pastorate 
of five years at Magnolia, Mass. Rev. W. 
Raymond Jelliffe, pastor of the Church of the 
Sea and Land, during an absence enforced by 
ill health, is giving the benefit of his New York 
experience to this Boston work. It is under- 
stood that until April, when Mr. Jelliffe re 
turns to his charge in New York, he will de- 
vote his time to the young people, especially 
in the new School of Ethicsand Religion. Mr. 
Stack pole’s service will center about the Neigh- 
borhood House at 19 St. Germain Street, and 
such additional church services as may be in- 
troduced. 


‘The Young Men’s Congregational Club 


Over eighty men sat down to the November 
dinner of the Young Men’s Congregational 
Club at the Copley Square Hotel on the 30th. 
Rey. William H. Allbright was a guest and 
reported on the recent National Council. The 
chief address was given by Robert E. Speer of 
New York city, the well-known author of 
books on missions and a secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. In 
breadth of vision, mastery of facts and ag- 
gressive eloquence he has few peers, and 
he made the political, religious and racial 
problems of the modern Asiatic very real to 
those who heard him. Nine new members 
were elected and fifteen were proposed. 
Under the administration of President But- 
ler and other business men the club is being 
revitalized, and it aims ere the year closes to 
have over one hundred members. 


@ur French Brethren 


For several years a company of French 
worshipers have enjoyed the hospitality of 
Central Church, worshiping in the chapel 
Sunday afternoons. Last January a Con- 
gregational church was organized of that 
people, which during the year has grown to 
some eighty members. Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 29, a council ordained as its pastor, 
M. Paul Elsesser, who has been laboring 
with these people for several months. He 
‘was educated in Switzerland and has a brother 
in the Congregational ministry, who gave him 
the right hand of fellowship. They are a 
goodly addition to our ministerial body. Dr. 
Plumb’s prayer of ordination in English was 
continued in French in the same spirit of 
fervent devotion by Pastor C. L. Charron. 
Central’s pastor, Rev. John H. Denison, 
preached a fitting sermon, and Dr. F. E. Em- 
rich gave to the pastor an affectionate charge 
which included in its sympathy the whole 
congregation. 


Professor English to the Ministers 


A helpful and inspiring address was given 
at the Ministers’ Meeting Monday by Prof. 
John W. English of Newton Theological In- 
stitute on the subject, The Personality of the 
Preacher. He offered a valuable series of 
direct, specific suggestions with regard to the 
minister’s demeanor in the pulpit, the warmth 
of his own spiritual life and the outgo of 
will force toward his people. 





An Industrial and Trading Corporation has 
been formed in England with the approval of 
the London Missionary Society to cultivate 
rubber, cotton and other products in New 
Guinea for the sake of encouraging the natives 
to work for fair wages and to start plantations 
of their own and sell the produce to the com- 
pany. The directors are influential business 
men, the stock is offered at $5 per share and 
the Londen Missionary Society has released 
for a year one of its missionaries, Rev. F. W. 
Walker, that he may promote the scheme. 
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The Pilgrim Press 
Clubbing List 


for 1905 


We furnish the following magazines at 
prices here named when the amount accom: 
panies a new or renewal subscription to either 
The Congregationalist or The Pilgrim Teacher. 

By ordering these periodicals together ycu 
save both trouble and money. After the re- 
ceipt of the first number please correspond 
directly with the various publication offices 
instead of with us in case of errors or changes 
of address. 

These prices supersede all previous combi- 
nation offers made by us. A 

Our price in 


connection with 
your renewal 


Regular price our paper 
Harper’s Magazine $4.00 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly 4.00 3.50 
Century Magazine 4.00 3.75 
St. Nicholas 3.00 2.80 
Scribner’s 3.00 2.90 
Review of Reviews 2.50 2.25 
World’s Work 3.00 2.75 
Atlantic Monthly 4.00 3.50 
Youth’s Companion 1.75 *1.50 
Am. Journal of Psychology 5.00 4.50 


* New subscriptions only. Renewals at full price. 
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The Ecclesiastical Department 
THE GORHAM CO. 


is prepared to furnish 


Sterling Silver 
- Individual 
Communion Sets 


of approved patterns which conform to 
the requirements of the church. The 
indisputable merit and convenience of 
this individual service commends it to 
the clergy and laymen alike. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
Broadway at 19 St. NEW YORK 
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read, convenient to carry an 
bound, buy a HoLMAN, made by 


The Oldest and Largest 
Bible House in America 


The Holman Co, were the first to make it possible for every person to be- 
come the owner of a high grade Teacher’s Bible at a fraction of the former 
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Teacher's ne wg =e India nee Holman Bibles are printed on the 
most opaque thin printing paper made. 

Holman Bibles callin the newest maps, the latestand best helps, and the 
most complete dictionary and concordance. 

The Holman is the original Self-Pronouncing Bible. 
Parallel edition gives both versions at a glance. 
are the recognized standards everywhere. Family and Pulpit Editions 
in six different languages. We aiso have special bindings for pulpit 


lables aiwaye make suitable gifts and no Bible will give better satis- 


Holman Bibles are carried in stock by all book sellers. If not 
on sale in your community, write us and we will see tha’ 


A.J. HOLMAN & CO., Publishers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Stained Glass 
Memorial 
Windows 


designed by us show rare devotional 
beauty and an endless variety of 
rich, color effects, From the siri- 
plest to the most elaborate prodtc- 
tions adapted in cost to the means 
atcommand, Head a movement in 
your church to instal one of our 
windows; the effect is transform- 
ing. We submit water colored de- 
signs, photographs, estimates and 
refer you to examples of our work 
on request, 
Write for free printed matterand 
“Question Blank’’— most valu- 
able in helping you decide what 
best suits your requirements. 
Flanagan & Biedenweg Co., 
by Illinois Street, CHicaGo, ILL. 
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PILGRIM TEACHER 


._DEALS WITH LIVE ISSUES 
AND UP-TO-DATE METHODS 
FOR ALL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS. 
IT TELLS YOU HOW and WHY. 





50 cents WILL BRING IT to YOU 
to January, 1905. 


The Pilgrim Teacher 
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Adults’ ssc, Youths’ asc. Children's ssc. By mail or at dealers’. 


Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend. 


SA Guy me New . Curved handle and 

mouth, les in irregular tufts—cleanms between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook 
to hold it. This means much to cleanly persons—the uniy ones who like our brush, 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths.” 
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and other periodicals. 





Prof. A. R. MERRIAM 


THE PILGRIM PREsS, as most people know, is only a shorter name 
for the Business Department of one of our national denominational 
enterprises and a very essential factor in our denominational machinery. 
The kinds of work it carries on are here enumerated in the order of their 
importance, and some hints are given as to work accomplished in each: 


1. The publication and circulation of Sunday-school lesson helps 


2. The publication of Zhe Congregationalist. 
3. The issuing of books of denominational interest, or those 
adapted to the use of young people in our Sunday schools and homes. 





Pres. H. C. KING 


4. The publication of hymn books for our churches and schools. 


>: 
by our ministers, schools, libraries and families. 


5. The purchase and sale of Bibles and such books of other publishers, religious or secular, as are called for 


6. ‘The preparation and sale of such manuals, record books, requisites, and appliances as are required for the 


proper conduct of our churches and schools. 


THE PILGRIM LESSON HELPS FOR 1905 AND SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO HELP MAKE THEM 


FOR CHILDREN OF SIX YEARS OR UNDER 


The subjects for these lessons are chosen 
The Little under the direction of the International 
Pilgrim. 
The Beginners’ : is : 
Course Lessons International Lessons. They are Bible 
stories, finely illustrated, and supplied with 


Committee, but differ from the Uniform 


explanations and comments which mothers are urged to read 
to the children at home. 

Accompanying these lessons are the Beginners’ Lesson 
Cards, 6 x 7% inches in size, which contain the picture illus- 
trating the lesson, handsomely printed, and giving the Golden 
Text and a few easy questions. We believe that these les- 
sons may be used with better results in most instances than 
the uniform lessons. 7Z7he Little Pilgrim Beginners’ Course 
comes in the form of a weekly paper, Zhe Little Pilgrim, and 
costs 5 cents per quarter. Zhe Beginners’ Course Cards cost 
the same. 

These follow the Uniform International 


The Little Lessons, and have been very popular. 
Pilgrim Lesson 


Jhereve e Primary Departmer ats 
Pictures Wherever the Primary Depa ent meets 


in the same room with the main school and 
listens to the same review from the desk, probably these 
lessons should be used instead of the Beginners’ Course 
Lessons. The cards are 3x4 inches in size, printed in 
bright colors, and have the Golden Text on the face, with 
easy questions on the back, They cost 2} cents per quarter. 

This shows the same pictures, but is 
The Bible 25 x 36 inches in size, and can be seen by 
Raaeen the whole school. It is particularly useful 
Picture Roll : re 

in reviewing the lesson. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM SEVEN TO TEN YEARS OLD 
This Quarterly has numerous illustrations, 


Whe renee and the lesson story is told in familiar lan- 


Quarterly ; : 
guage, word meanings are explained, easy 


questions given, including some for written answers, memory 
verses, Honor Roll, Review Pictures as memory aids, etc. 
It also has a “Talk with Teachers About the Lesson,” by 
Anna Burnham Bryant, which is excellent. It contains the 
words but not the music of the Sunday school services at 
Easter, Children’s Day, Rally Day, and Christmas. It is 
carefully adapted to scholars of the age for which it is 
intended. It costs 4c., 3c., or 2c., according to the edition. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE FROM TEN YEARS OLD UP 

TO HIGH SCHOOL AGE 

This has the benefit of Dr. S.A. Weston’s 
The Interme- = careful work, and several new and valuable 
diate Quarterity features will appear; some, however, not 

eatures wi PI ; ¥ 3 

until the second quarter. It contains Illustrative Pictures, 
Life Questions, Search Questions, Memory Geins, Library 
Gleanings, etc., as well as the usual Written Answer Ques- 
tions, Every-day Thoughts, etc. It will be found more help- 
ful, suggestive, and instructive than ever before, being prepared 
by a man with practical experience as a teacher of boys. 


Some Writers 


for Pilgrim Helps 





Prof. E. 1. Bosworth 








Marion Lawrance 





Rev. W. B. Forbush 





Prot. W. G. Ballantine 





Dean F. K. Sanders 


FOR SCHOLARS OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE 
AND ADULTS 


Every feature above named of value to 
The Senior 


older pupils is found in the Senior Quar- Quarterly 


erly, and in addition others such as only 

thoughtful people would appreciate. Zhe Senior Quarterly 
has the benefit of scholarly preparation at the hands of Rev. 
C. A. Brand, as well as the experienced editorship of Dr, 
M. C. Hazard, the veteran Sunday school expositor. Both 
Senior and /ntermediate Quarterlies afford the best of oppor- 
tunities for comparing the King James’s Version with the 
American Revised Text, on which the lessons are based; 
both seek to make present-day application of ancient truths ; 
both are positive and constructive in their teaching and 
modern in their point of view. Both sell at 5c., 4c., 3c., and 
2c., according to the edition. 


We issue a Quarterly especially for Home 


Department students. It is like the en- me Home 
' : tment 
larged Senior Quarterly, except that music vee 
ged Senior Quarterly, ept that music, Quarterly 


opening services, etc., are omitted, but sev- 
eral pages of very helpful matter for home students are 


added, and the cost is only 4 cents per quarter. 


Our Senior, Intermediate, and Junior Quar- 
Musical 


terlies for 1905 will contain the new and 
Services 


carefully prepared Musical Services else- 
where described. 


For teachers of every grade the most ad 
The Pilgrim 


vanced, most thorough, scholarly, and com- Teacher 


prehensive help on the International Lessons 

is The Pilgrim Teacher. It is probably the most widely 
quoted of any Sunday school magazine in the country. It 
has been well said that if a magazine is the men and women 
who make it, 7he Pilerim Teacher is a whole university. 
Among the notable contributors for 1905 may be mentioned 
the following: Amos R. Wells, editor of Zhe Christian 
Endeavor World, in letters to superintendents, as well as 
suggestions for quarterly reviews; Margaret Slattery, the 
remarkably successful teacher, will write of the teacher’s 
personal relationship with scholars and their homes, based 
on her personal experience; Prof. A. R. Merriam, author of 
“Little Parishes of Eight,” will write upon “The Teacher’s 
Co-Teacher,” his intention being to arouse pastors to more 
vigorous efforts in behalf of the Sunday school. Other con- 
tributors will be Dean F. K. Sanders, Flora V. Stebbins, 
Prof. E. I. Bosworth, Rev. W. B. Forbush, Prof. W. G. 
Ballantine, Prof. A. H. McKinney, Ira Landrith, Marion 
Lawrance, Ernest B. Allen, Dr. S. A. Weston, and many 
others whom no Sunday school teacher can afford to miss. 
The Pilgrim Teacher is the cheapest as well as the best 
advanced lesson help, costing only 50 cents per year, singly, 
or 10 cents per quarter in clubs. 
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The Pilgrim Sunday School Papers for 1905 


THE WELLSPRING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Wellspring for 1905 we intend shall be better 

A Wide Variety than ever before. Through its pages the editors and 

of Topics for contributors will try to express to the young people 

1905 in our Sunday schools a hearty sympathy with their 

sports and pleasures, their hopes and ambitions and 

successes, and to extend a helping hand to those who are trying to 
reach the best things in life. 

There will be faldks upon history, biography, travel, natural science, 

rt, literature, success in life, each by an authority who knows how to 

make facts interesting. 





Reduced illustration from “* DICK'S QUEEN OF TARTS.” By Elizabeth Price 


The Wellspring will continue to hold its place as one of the 
best story papers in the country. The work of the regular staff of 
skilled writers will be supplemented by stories from authors of grow- 
ing reputation whose work appears in the best magazines. 

At STANNARD’s RANCH, by Mabel Earle. A finely 
Boys’ Stories illustrated serial, in seven chapters, pictures the perils 
and excitement of ranch life in the far West. 

THE Lizarp Cousins, by E. E. Garnett. A delightful story of 
the South and a Southern boy’s high sense of honor. 

In HARpING’s SHACK, by Nathalie Rice Clark. The Eastern 
boy going to a Western city meets with surprises which revolutionize 
his preconceived ideas. 

A RIDE FOR THE Doctor, by Lewis B. Miller, relates the story 
of a narrow escape from death in the quicksands, 

NUMEROUS OTHER SToriEs will appear, dealing with adventure, 
athletics, life at school, in business and on the farm. 

TAaG-END POLLY, by Ruth Naomi Scott, is a charm- 
Girls’ Stories ingly original character, whose merry, unselfish, whole- 

hearted way of “doing the appointed task” will hold 
the attention and sympathy of girl readers. 

THE PETTIJOHN’s RaG Bac, by Emma S&S. Allen, is a two-part 
story dealing with a new feature of the ever-present feminine problem 
of clothes. 

FAVORITE WrirERs like Mabel Nelson Thurston, Mabel Earle, 
Carroll Watson Rankin, Kate Hamilton, Marion Ames Taggart, 


Sally Campbell, Minna Stanwood, Frances Weld Danielson, and 
Susie Bouchelle Wight will contribute throughout the year. 

The Wellspring is fortunate in having the 
promise of a series of articles on insect life from Science and 
Dr. Henry C. McCook, who is an acknowledged Natural History 
authority on the subject. 

Mrs. Ella Mellette will contribute an illustrated series of simple 
talks on the stars, designed to familiarize the readers with some of the 
principal constellations, 

Robert Ellis Thompson will contribute a series 


of biographical sketches for young people on “The Biographical 
Companions of St. Paul.” Besides these, from time and Historical 
SKetches 


to time will appear inspiring accounts of the lives of 
famous men and women. 

Among the interesting features for the coming year will be 
articles by Priscilla Leonard on “The Byways of History.” These 





Reduced illustration from a story by Mabel Earle 


are a distinct departure from the ordinary historical articles, treating 
of subjects which have been little discussed in young people’s literature. 

Robert E. Speer will continue his work in 7%e Helps in 
Wellspring by practical talks to young men upon Christian Living 
the inner life. 

Margaret E. Sangster will contribute two series: one addressed 
to girls in their early teens, and one to the older readers. 

The Christian Endeavor Topic will be treated (Christian En- 
next year by Dr. A. H. McKinney, a prominent deavor Topics 
worker among young people. 

The Wellspring costs only 124 cents per quarter, in clubs for 
Sunday schools, . 
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The Pilgrim Sunday School Papers for 1905—Coxtenued 


THE PILGRIM VISITOR 


Articles of special interest in Zhe Visitor for the coming year 
will include: 

ABROAD WITH UNCLE Tom, by Anna E. Jacobs, a 

Travel Stories Charming series of travel articles running through the 

summer months. An artist with a party of children 

and grown-ups travels through the British Isles, Holland, Belgium, 

France, Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, and the story of their tour 

is told in a fascinating manner. The articles will be fully illustrated. 





Reduced illustration from a forthcoming story 


WITH MINNIE IN CLOUDLAND, by Grace Williams. 
py “Minnie” is short for siiiasicides ike takes a party 

of children on a geological expedition and tells them, 
in delightful story form, something about metals. There are nine 
chapters, well illustrated. 
Talks About THE WORLD OF Books is a new department which 
Books will be introduced during the year. It will be con- 
; ducted by Minna Stanwood, and will consist of short, 
chatty articles about books for young folks, old and new. 

AMONG THE GOoD STORIES promised for the year is 
Good Animal ScRAP, a dog story, by Harriet Hobson Dougherty, 
Stories whose clever work will appear from time to time in 
The Visitor. 


In THE DEPARTMENT FOR Boys special attention 

will be given to athletics, sports, and other matters Athletic Sports 

of interest to boys. . 

FLoweErRs INpooRS AND OvuT and LITTLE TALKS 

Asout Forks will be continued monthly; also the 

column devoted to the Junior Christian Endeavor. 
The Visitor costs only 8 cents per quarter in Sunday school 


clubs. 
THE MAYFLOWER 


This bright little paper keeps young; in fact, it never 

outgrows the children for whom it is intended; namely, Never Out- 
the scholars in the Primary Departments of our srows the 
Sunday schools. It appears each week in a different Primary ‘Class 
color, printed in a tint which harmonizes with the 

paper, while its illustrations are numerous, attractive, and varied. 


Junior En- 
deavor Topics 





Reduced illustration from a forthcoming story 


It will always be found bright, fresh, animated, and childlike. 
Each issue contains some little Sunday lesson adapted to the eager 
childish mind. 

Its new heading draws the attention of the little ones to the 
children of Zhe Mayflower, whose bright faces, notwithstanding their 
Puritan garb, are not so very unlike their own. 

The Golden Text is printed in 7he Mayflower a week in advance: 
so that the children may commit it to memory. 


Among the popular writers for children who con- 


tribute stories, sketches, poems, etc., for 7he May- Some of the 
flower may be mentioned: Mrs. E. P. Allan, Sydney Best Writers 
Dayre, Anna F. Bryant, Abbie F. Brown, Sallie Contribute 


Campbell, and others equally good if less well known; 

also the motherly but young-hearted editor, Mrs. Julia H. Boynton. 
The Mayflower is published weekly and costs only 6} cents 

per quarter in Sunday school clubs. 


A NEW PICTORIAL HELP FOR TEACHERS 


, typical 
The 


criptions. 


These consist of beautiful 


r 


The pictures will make a fine 


idly scenes and incidents can be depicted by the aid 
Scripture scenes, as well as interest the pupils in a way that will gratify you. 


s, we have just prepared Zhe Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures, 


The cost is only 10 cents per quarter, 


Recognizing how much more viv 


of pictures than simply by word 
sets consist of twelve pictures, one illustrating each lesson of the quarter, also one or 


half-tone illustrations of Bible scenes, manners and customs, implements, utensils 
occupations, etc., finely printed on coated paper, 5% x 7} inches, with brief des 


of which a sample is shown somewhat imperfectly herewith. 


more outline maps. 


album of 





Jesus went away to the other side of the Sea of Galilee. 
... And a great multitude followed him.’’—John 6: 1, 2. 


From Tiberias, looking northeast. The Gadarene country is seen in the distance, and at the extreme left, on the farther 
shore, the region in which the feeding of the five thousand took place. The Sea of Galilee is only thirteen miles long by seven 
wide. In the foreground the horses of the American Sunday school party are being prepared for the day’s journey. 


The Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. — February 2. 


The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Pictures. 10 ets. a quarter. The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago 


s as above described, supplemented as 
y Beginners’ and Advanced lesson books, 
results than any of the improvised courses which 


i minority of our Sunday schools will find that 
We sell, however, the publications of all other houses, whatever 


l 


a 
, So that whatever your peculiar wants may be The Pilgrim 


pply them. 
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We believe that all but a very sm 
the Pilgrim text-books on the International Lesson 
they are at the top and the bottom of the school b 


will awaken more interest and give better 
some are disposed to try. 
they may be or wherever issued 


Press is ready to su 

















A Few Dainty Little Things for Christmas 











The Calendar to Bring Good Cheer 
and Guarantee a Happy Year. 
By DELIA LYMAN PORTER. 


It has choice quotations for every 
week in the year from eminent as 
well as optimistic writers, and each 
one of these weekly messages has a 
cheerful ring to it that is good to hear. 
It also has spaces for recording engage- 
ments and also happy happenings for 
each day. It is printed in two colors 
and has a cord and pencil attached and 
comes well protected in a printed en- 
velope. 

Price 60c net, postpaid. 
THE BLUES CURE. 

By the same Author. 

Five chapters entitled respectively, 
‘The Blues Cure,’”’ “* My Possible Self,’’ 
** The Hospital for Broken Resolutions,” 
**Pull Out the Plug’’ and *‘ The Meas- 
uring Rod.’’ Blue leatherette cover, 
white stamping. 

25c net, postpaid. 


The ahove can hoth he commende d as 
successful sunshine dispensers. 





THE SONG OF OUR SYRIAN GUEST. 
By W. A. KNIGHT. 

A beautifully printed and illustrated edition of this 
charming interpretation of the Shepherd Psalm, which 
has already become known around the world. The New 
York Observer ealls it the richest and sweetest Bible 
“find”? of a decade. 

50 cents net, postpaid. 
Pamphlet edition, 10 cents; without covers, 5,cents. 


THE LOVE WATCH. 
By the Same Author. 
A beautiful story of the Bethany home. 


REV. GEORGE A. GORDON, Old South Church, Boston, writes: 

“7 think Mr. Knight has a distinct gift for this story writing; 
indeed, these books seem to me exquisite, ... I can really an 
heartily admire and be grateful for them.” 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD says: 

“* THE LOVE-WATCH’ Is a singularly beautiful, sympathetic 
and altogether charming picture of the home in Bethany, the 
love watch when Jesus does not come as usual from the city, 
the search for him, and what was seen. The scenes of those 
sorrowful days are made unforgetably real to the reader, and 
the impression left by the little book is wholly sweet and up- 
lifting.” 

40 cents board covers; 20 cents paper, postpaid. 





STEPS CHRISTWARD. 


Hints and Helps for Beginners in the 
Christian Life. By Rev. H. A. Bripe- 
MAN, 


Helpful counsels to young Christians, 
sane and practical. Very appropriate 
as a Christmas gift to Sunday-school 
scholars. 178 pages. 

Bound in dark red with white and 
gold stamping, gilt top. 


75c net, postpaid. 


WHENCE COMETH HELP. 
A Help to Daily Devotion. 


A collection of brief Scripture pas- 
sages and choice prayers from various 
sources, ancient and modern, one for 
each day of the month, also for anni- 
versaries, holy days, etc. Read at the 
breakfast table by many Christian 
families. 


Leatherette cover, 30 cents net, postpaid. 





Three Good Stories 


Helps on Next Year’s S. S. Lessons 





THE TESTING OF SIDNEY DEAN. 


By Mrs. I. T. Tuurston, author of ‘‘ Citizen Dan,” ‘‘ Captain of the 


Cadets,” ‘‘ Frontier Hero,” and many 
other good books for boys. 
Full of good, sensible teaching as well 
as intensely interesting as a story. 
$1.50. 


SWORD AND PLOWSHARE. 


By WiLuis Boyp ALLEN. A sequel 
to the colonial stories ‘‘Sons of Lib- 
erty,’”’ “Called to the Front,” ‘* Pine 
Tree Flag,’ ete. 

Agrees with facts of history and is in- 
structive as well as interesting. 
$1.25. 


A CASE OF SARDINES. 
3y CHARLES P,. CLEAVES. A strong 
story of life on the Maine coast among 


the fishermen. 
$1.25. 


All the above at one-third discount to libraries. 








These are only a few of 


The Pilgrim Press 
Publications 


Ask your bookseller for them or order direct 
from the publishers. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Publishers and dealers in all kinds of Church and 
Sunday School Supplies. 


BOSTON 


14 Beacon Street. 


CHICAGO 
175 Wabash Ave. 


NEW YORK 
156 Fifth Ave. 











Has strong temperance teaching. 


school work. 


MONDAY CLUB SERMONS FOR 1905. 


Sermons on the Sunday School Lessons by such men as Drs. C. E. 


Jefferson, Nehemiah Boynton, F. E. 
Clark, H. A. Bridgman, W. E. Griffis, 
and others equally eminent and able. 

Approaching the lesson from a fresh 
standpoint, it is especially valuable to 
teachers of Bible classes. 


$1.25; to Sunday school teachers, $1.00 
postpaid. 


THE INTERWOVEN GOSPELS. 
By W. PirrInGerR. The Gospel stories 
blended into a continuous narrative. 
Text according to the American Re- 
vised Version. 
75 cents net, postpaid. 
THE PILGRIM TEACHER. 


The best Sunday school magazine 
containing not only scholarly comments 


on the lesson, but able articles by experts on all phases of Sunday 


Only 50 cents a Year. 





A Book for College Men 


THE CHURCHES AND EDUCATED 
MEN. 
By E. N. HARDY. 

Shows by cumulative facts and figures 
the growing influence of Christianity 
among college students. 

$1.25 net, postpaid. 





New Beecher Books 


Henry Ward Beecher as His Friends Saw Him 


By many eminent contributors and containing several 
new portraits. 
75 cents net, postpaid. 


‘Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit. $1.00 net. 





Two Text Books for Bible Classes 


The Books of the Bible with Rela- 
tion to Their Pjace in History. 
The Prophets as Statesmen and 
Preachers. 

Each by Prof. H. T. Fowuer. 

50 cts. net, postpaid; 40 cts. in quantities. 





The Most Superbly Illustrated Life of Christ 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: The Story of His Life and the Scenes of His Ministry. 


By W. E. Barton, D. D. 
printed for the first time. 


A large volume of 558 pages and 350 fine illustrations, including reproductions of many works of art now 
A veritable mine of interesting material for S. S. Teachers and a household treasure for the family. 


Price $2.50 net. Sent on approval, subject to return if not satisfactory. 





Books for Sunday School Libraries 








We Publish many excellent ones. 'We Buy many from other publishers, all over the world. 
We Supply to Schools at low rates, cutting the list prices down from one-third to two-thirds. 


We Rent Books on an Exchangeable Library Plan, without any advance fee, the cost to the school being about 
one-third that of purchasing. We also sell to ministers at low prices with privilege of exchange under certain conditions. 


1@> Our Various Catalogues, free on request, tell more about our books and our business. 
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10 December 1904 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Whatever He Would 
Matt. 6: 10; John 15: 


Topic, Dec. 18-24. 
Like to Have Me Do. 
10-16. 

This shifts the basis of human action from 
that of personal preferences and the desires 
of others to the standard set by the spirit of 
the precepts of Christ. Are we really ready 
for so radical a change? There are so many 
things we would like to do in the world, so 
many good things, too, perfectly justifiable, 
important, almost essential we think. But 
are we the true judges in the matter? We 
have discarded that right from the moment 
we chose Christ as Master, and now it is 
simply a question of fair dealing. If we are 
not going to do what he wants we would 
better stop calling him, ‘‘ Master, Master.” 





Yes it is a tremendous reconstruction of 
habits and attitude, but if we at once make 
over our lives entirely to Christ, not holding 
back anything, we shall thoroughly enjoy the 
new basis after we have tested it a little while. 
When we do just what we want to do our- 
selves, we are constantly making mistakes 
and blunders. We are like the boys in the 
Sunday school class who made each for him- 
self a good resolution and after a few weeks’ 
effort to carry them out, decided, as they said, 
to ‘“‘swap” resolutions, thinking the other 
fellow’s would be easier to carry out. After 
all, self is a whimsical, not to say tyrannical 
master, and when we try to do what pleases 
other people, the outlook is equally unsatis- 
factory. We either become cringing and time- 
serving, or else lose all power of initiative. 
But if the one test of an action is, ‘* Christ 
wants me to do it,’’ life is greatly simplified, 
and in the long run we accomplish a vast deal 
more. 





But we come to the great perplexing ques- 
tion, How shall we know what he would like 
te have us do? The first answer to that ques- 
tion is, Ask him. Have stated times of asking 
him. Ask him at all sorts of times and on all 
sorts of occasions. Don’t say you are kept in 
ignorance when you have failed toask him pa- 
tiently and persistently. Ask thuse about you 
who seem to you most closely to represent 
him. 





Go on acting in his spirit. There will be 
times when the definite step which he would 
have you take is not made clear, but we never 
ean be uncertain with regard to living the next 
moment or the next hour in his spirit. 








GROWING UP 


There’s something the mat- 
ter with the child that fails 
A child that 


grows up too much, however, 


to grow up. 


without proper filling out of 
flesh, is almost as badly off. 
Nothing will help these pale, 
like 
Scott’s Emulsion. It supplies 


thin “weedy” children 
the rounding out of flesh and 
the rich inward nourishment 
of blood and vital 
which insures rapid growth a 


organs 


healthy and uniform develop- 
ment. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Presumably, too, whatever he would have 
us do includes the thing given us to do—the 
task immediately in hand. We are like sol- 
diers at our post of duty. We might prefer to 
make a grand-charge upon the enemy’s ranks 
or to be delegated for some adventurous scout- 
ing expedition. But somebody must guard 
the redoubt day after day and do the routine 
work of the camp. ‘*‘ Young man, you have 
received your orders,’’ thundered the great 
general when a subordinate intimated that the 
task given him was not to his liking. 





Remember also those golden words of 
Thomas i Kempis, ‘‘ God weigheth more the 
spirit in which a man worketh, than what he 
doeth. He doeth much who loveth much. 
He doeth much who doeth a thing well.?’ 
Sometimes we are eager to the verge of nerv- 
ousness to do things for Christ. Then we need 
to recall those words of Anna Waring: 


I would not have the restless will 
That burries to and fro, 

Seeking for some great thing to do, 
Or secret thing to know; 

I would be treated as a child, 

And guided where I go. 





Tangles 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist. } 


77. CHARADE 


With horse and cart, in shade and sun 
Drops out a man and brother ; 

But presently he lost a ONE, 
And then he lost the other. 


When this befell, he looked about 
To find a blacksmith’s shop; 

For though his cart was WHOLE, no doubt, 
He thought it time to stop. 


’Twas wholly ONED, but none the TWO, 
He started on again, 

And as his ONES he turned to view, 
Seemed tempted to complain. 


** At this rate I shall need a fund 
Like Romanoff or Guelph; 
And if my cart will not stay ON ED, 


’Twill make me ON ED myself.” 
M. C. S. 


78. LITERARY NUMERICAL 


Whole, of 71 letters, is a quotation from Sir 
Richard Steele. 

15-61 31 29-60 22 13.8 44 is called ‘‘ the noblest 
of the Stoics.’’ 56 46.18 9-3-16 is an authority 
on gypsy lore. 57-10-45-6-33-42 is a writer of 
dialect and gypsy tales. 30 52-34-39 43-50 39.32- 
66-18 28 was an illustrious lyric poet. 27-25-45- 
23-36 62 26-69 is a wit in Shakespeare. 1-68 4-11- 
47-6 is a heroine of Tennyson’s poems. 24-14-38 
12-48-43 69-62-21-9 70-53-63 is the title of an early 
Tennyson poem. 38-17-7 37-53-5 is a notable 
book of Oriental travel. 19-20-15 40-67-35 65.41- 
49-71-53 1-55-2-42-34 58-64-59 is the name of a 
beautiful sacred poem. 51-6-57-8-50 is a char- 
acter in Spenser’s ‘* Faerie Queene.”’ 

FANNY POOLE. 


79. ANAGRAM 


Cranks, ever since the world began, 
This ungainable thing pursue ; 
And like the others, in my mind, 
I PUMP ETERNAL, TOO. 
STOCLEsS. 
80. DELETION 


A synonym for bright am I; 
Behead me, I’m an aid to work; 
Behead again, I’m all the time; 
Curtailed, in me the shadows lurk. 
©. J. K. 


81. POSITIVE AND COMPARATIVE 


(Example: To cook, a member of a religious 
order. Answer: Fry, friar.) 


Continued on page 898. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges; they are composed of 
the finest powdered Willow charcoal, and 
other harmless antiseptics in tablet form 
or rather in the form of large, pleasant 
tasting lozenges, the charcoal being mixed 
with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
——_ health, better complexion, sweeter 

reath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result 
from their continued use, but on the con- 
trary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and 
although in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
lets.” in any of the ordinary charcoal tab- 


— 





The Individual Communion Cup 


continues to w in favor. Our po noise- 
less tray is the one most ———_ y used. One 
peer - of tt: “It is by far the most perfect 

hing yet made, so far as our knowledge goes.” 


cae us goad + — our 8) ~ ecial illustrated 
p.” It is free. Write 
3 or mt. Th for Catalogue No. 23 M. 


REED & BARTON, Sliversmiths, 
FOUNDED 1824 
Leaders in Communion Ware Goods 
Office and Factorics - Taunton, Mass. 
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Improved realty. 

oO We examine every 
security and know 


every borrower. We make our leans with our 
7 money and turn them over complete. 
ears we have learned how to select the 
best. No ome now handli western mo has 
had more experience. vive ehreyou 48 benefit ad — 
pany om el The qual 


hand h ever been su: Mn | ‘Highest rot references. 
Write tor p-~—~ A ana’ full informat' 
PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kaa. 


Farm Loans Noting eee inet 6% 


ae benny Fe sented vn Valley, Idaho. 
presen 

We have loaned over $1,000. 000 On ar beat fact Hen 

or dispute. Irrigation, never a crop failure. Refer- 

ences from investors ‘East and West on application. 


ANDERSON BROS. BANK (Estab. 1865), Idaho Falls, Idaho. 














When _ Chilled to the Bone 


ainkiller fs 
is aecdee to peeves colds 
and to ward off Disease 
























Tangles 
Continued from page 817. 


1. A boy,a helpinrising in the world. 2. A 
kind of meat, a useful tool. 3. A drain pipe, 
a President of the United States. 4. A narra- 
tive, another President of the United States. 
5. A market, a sufferer for principle. 6. Cut 
off, a member of a learned profession. 7. An 
American poet, to empty out a liquid. 4. A 
weight, the art of correct use of language. 9. 
An organ of sense, anger. 10. A seat, unal- 
loyed. 11. A thief’s partner, paleness. 12. A 
quantity, a part of the year. 13. Level, to 
falsely praise. 14. A black deposit, a lover. 
15. Grain, an angle. Dr, 


82. CURTAILMENT 


t was a mandarin’s heir, Ah Mee, 
Who married the almond-eyed O See ; 
Their wedding lasted a week or so, 
In the grand old city of I-do-no. 


The bride looked lovely in yellow FOU R, 

And smaller shoes than Titania wore ; 

The groom's long queue was no THREE, although 
THREE queues may be purchased in I-do no. 


But FIVE, speak softly! That lout, Yu Klown, 

Spilled the bird’s-nest soup on the bride’s new 
gown. 

Then all cried, “* TWO!” for such rage and woe 

Had never been dreamed of in I-do-no. 


They érove out the ON E with their sharpchopsticks ; 
Their hisses sounded like one great SIX. 

The years may come, the years may go, 

But Yu Klown comes never to I-do-no. 


THE DESSERT 


The Thanksgiving Dinner proved a genuine feast, 
and about 250 of the host of readers from Maine to 
California who enjoyed it have givenareport. The 
lists of names forwarded prove to be exceptionally 
good, not less than ten per cent. being found to be 
quite complete and correct. Only one of the com- 
plete lists could receive a prize, and all points of 
careful preparation have been considered in decid- 
ing which should be the successful one. The com- 
petitor at last selected is Clara L. King, North 
Easton, Mass. Her work is accurate and complete, 
and the names in full are so clearly written that he 
who runs may read 

Lack of space prevents giving the names of other 
solvers of 68, but solutions of 67 are acknowledged 
from: C. D. T., Portland, Me.; Mrs. A M. D., Mat- 
tapoisett, Mass.; Maud M. Munger, Woodstock, 


Vt.; Margaret Arnold, Scottsville, N. Y.; Mrs. | _ 


THE CONGREGA 


M. Tuttle, Wallingford, Ct.; H. L. Knight, Cam- | 


bridge, Mass. 


The 15th name in the answer to 68 should have | 


been printed ‘ Daly.” 
ANSWERS 

69. Apron (ape-earn, or urn). 
70. ‘ Puft’’-ball. 
71. Brown, row, O. 
72. Limbo (limb-beau) 
73. Trained nurse. 
74. Shoe (shoo). 
75. Penetrate (penny-trait). 
76. Know, no. 


Father Callahan of St. John’s Church, New- 
ton Falls, Mass. (Roman Catholic), who for 


fifteen years has provided for his flock annu- | 


ally, ‘‘ missions ’’ conducted by priests of the 
missionary orders of the church, this year 
conducted his own mission, running it for five 


weeks, with far better results than he ever | 


had when outsiders led. Confessions and 
communions increased fifty per cent. Every 


youth under twenty-one of both sexes in his | 


parish took the total abstinence pledge for 
five years. The religious societies increased 
in membership, and the whole parish was re- 
vived spiritually. 
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CHILD’S HOUR 
Ae! 


continues to occupy the leading place 

among children’s papers. In the quality 
of its stories and verse, artistically illus- 
trated, it exactly meets the requirements 
of Sunday-schools that desire to place 
in the hands of children a paper filled 
with bright, fresh matter, thoughtfully 
prepared and carefully edited, 


TIONA 











Price 30 cents a year, or 25 cents a 
year each in clubs of ten or more to one 
addiess, 
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6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $ { 50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Mic higan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
handles are handsomely engraved. ‘They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
rich and deep, The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, if 
desired, and will last for vears Do not fail to order a set. The spoons will please 3 you. 
A set of these spoons ma 

For Chri stmas pleas'ng Christmas gift, pi for prs i apelin a 

HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
(to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York 
and Boston use the Lake Shore. It affords the most complete service. Route of the fast 


“zoth Century Limited.” For Book of Trains’ and information about travel over this 
toad write A, J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















ay UNLIKE OTHER All expenses. Clergymen, Teach- 
LYMYER SVENTER Mons Dom EUROPE FRE ers & others who can induce 

AB friends ny me my party will be given one free ticket- 

CHURCH Hey PRICE, | Send for particulars and stinergsaee to Edwin Jon®8, 

0UB CATALOGUE 462 Putnam n Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Beis. me 
Write to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


BELLS. 


Stee! Alloy Church and School Bells. 
atalogue. The C.S8, BELL co., Hi isbere- o 


MENEELY & CO: Estap, 


} Leal 9 Bay sf pel nt meal me gi N.Y. | 


CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS | 


Best Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


BELL S FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS. | 
CHIMES AND PEALS OF | 
BEST COPPER and TIN ONLY. | 6 LYD t LI N E 
2 tee THE E,W W. VANDUZEN CO. 
s Pp | 
CATALOG FREE. CINCINNATI, - ee To F LORIDA 


CHURCH BELL CHIMES. ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
eng e “~~ and PEALS ROUTE BETWEEN 
est Su n n. t 6 | 
_ mcthANB SECC POUNDRY.partioncresia NEW YORK, BOSTON 


== | and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
































| and Intermediate Landings 

| The “Clyde Line” is the favorite route 
Why i 
a noe TON, 8.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin; 

direct connection for all points South ane 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of nearly 3,000 churches and Finest Service 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 3rd St. Rochester, N.Y. 
id | 











YOSEMITE 





s 8 s 
Individual Communion St. Johns River Service Between 
between New YORK, BosTON, PHILADEL- 
the commun- Southwest . 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. THEO, G. Eczer,G.M. Wa. P.CirpE& Co., 
The Wonderland of California | | 
ON LINE OF THE EY 


C u p S Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
PHI\, and EASTERN POINTS, and a 
ion table which you would not tolerate in your own Fastest Motlern. Steamships 
We offer a Trial Outfit free to any church. General Agents, et) State Street, New York 
Inquire 170 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















Henry Ward Beecher 


Phillips Brooks D. L. Moody 








Joseph Parker Charles H. Spurgeon 








Frederic W. Farrar 





Marcus Dods 








Alexander Whyte 


Completion of the Greatest of 
New Testament Commentaries 


The Biblical Illustrator 








contribute to make ‘“The Biblical Illustrator,’’ 
1000 Gr eat Men New Testament Series, the greatest of published 
works. ‘These are but representative men of the more than 1000 great men, 
the gist of whose work on the New Testament is embodied in this monu- 


mental work. 


the essence of which is condensed into the 29 
1000 Great Books splendid volumes comprising ‘The Biblical 
Illustrator,’’ would make a library so vast and unwieldy that the average 
student cannot use it advantageously. The Index volume makes ‘“rhe Bibli- 


_cal Illustrator’’ ideally perfect and marvelously labor-saving. 


1000 Dollars is the sum you would have to pay for a library that 
would begin to supply the place of this superb set, but 


will bring the entire magnificent set of 29 volumes to 
Two Dollar Ss your very door when you will be given ample time for 


fullest possible examination and investigation. 


One C ent A postal card will bring you complete information concern- 
* ing this marvelous work: THe Fieminc H. Revett Co. 
publish the work and strongly recommends it to all students and ministers. 


Twenty-nine volumes, containing over 19,000 pages, 
weighing 73 pounds 





Henry Clay Trumbull 














Henry Drummond 


BS ion remarkable set is designed 
by Joseph S. Exell, the vet- 
eran editor, and is the triumph of a 
life devoted to Biblical research and 
study. Assisted by a small army of 
students, and drawing upon all the 
rich stores of the great minds since 
the beginning of New Testament 
times, he has just completed what 
must ever remain the premier work 
of New Testament exegesis. 


[= finishing touch, the neces- 

sary piece—the Index volume— 
has just been completed and pub- 
lished,-welding into concrete whole 
the twenty-eight volumes of this 
marvelous structure. 

Within its portals one meets with 
the great work of the world’s great 
workers in Biblical research. Every- 
where are their wonderful word pic- 
tures illustrative of the New Tes- 
tament. 











WE give in detail the exceptional 
terms at which this library 
is supplied: 
There are twenty-eight volumes, 
each published at $2.00 per volume. 
Then there is in addition the com- 
plete Index volume published at 
$5.00—a total published value 
of $61.00. 
We send the entire set upon re- 
ceipt of only $2.00. 





iy you like the set we have a most 
attractive installment offer, 
whereby you come into complete 
ownership upon payment of 15 
monthly installments of two dollars 
each. 

If you prefer to pay all cash we 
offer you a special price of $30.00 
net—or $28.00 in addition to your 
original payment of $2.00. 


Thomas Guthrie 
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Theodore L. Cuyler 
































Estey Organ Co. 


Builders of Modern Church Organs 
... of the highest possible grade... 


Correspondence invited from those interested 


{20 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


Factories . . . Brattleboro, Vt. 








Pianose 


Recipients of 129 First Medals 
and Awards 


@ Rew justly admitted title to supremacy so long held by the 

Chickering Piano is stronger to-day than ever, for the 

present output of our house is finer than at any time in its 

more than eighty-one years of existence. Manufactured solely by 
CHICKERING & SONS 


CataLocue Upon RiQuest Established 1823 813 TREMONT STREET, Boston 














ET. Slattery Co. 


MAKE SPECIAL MENTION 
OF THEIR 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES 


FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS SEASON 


FINE FRENCH JEWELRY 
LEATHER HANDBAGS 
WRIST BAGS and JEWEL BOXES 


FINE FRENCH 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


LADIES’ NECKWEAR 


AND 
PERSIAN SCARFS 


ALSO 


FINE FURS 


155 Tremont St., Boston 











A Pan of Coals 


called a Brazier was 
the only furnace the 
Greeks and Romans 
had. Alexander the 
Great and Cesar 
never dreamed of 
comfort that has be- 
come an every-day 
matter to all who 
possess the famous 





MAGEE FURNACE CO. 
32 UNION ST., BOSTON 























